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A. §. CALDWELL SUCCEEDS 
COL. BUTTON AS SECRETARY 
OF COMMISSIONERS’ BODY 


Tennessee Dep’t Head Victor in 
Close Contest With Jess Read 
Of Oklahoma 


1930 MEETING IN HARTFORD 


Committee On Unauthorized In- 
surance Holds Session To Hear 
Opponents’ Side 





Albert S. Caldwell, insurance commis- 
sioner of Tennessee for the last seven 
years, was on Tuesday elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at the 
adjourned annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Astor . He succeeds Colonel Jos- 
eph Button, former insurance commis- 
sioner of Virginia, who held this post 
for many years. Col. Button resigned 
as head of the Virginia Insurance De- 
partment a few months ago to become 
president of the Union Life of Rich- 
mond. 

Commissioner Caldwell is one of the 
veteran members of the Commissioners’ 
Convention and has been honored with 
many posts of importance. In addition 
to having served as chairman of several 
of the leading committees he was 
Vice-president of the Convention in 1926 
and succeeded Commissioner Conn of 
Ohio as president in 1927. Versed in 
diplomacy, possessing an abundance of 
teady wit, an able speaker, and enjoy- 
ing the respect of his fellow commis- 
Sioners Mr. Caldwell makes a worthy 
Successor to Col. Button. His election 


also automatically makes him chairman 
of the committee on examinations. 


Read Was Caldwell’s Opponent 
Commissioner Jess G. Read of Okla- 
homa, second vice-president of the Con- 
vention, and a close friend and admirer 
of Commissioner Caldwell, was another 
candidate for the post of secretary- 
treasurer, _On the final ballot Caldwell 
tecelved nineteen votes and Read four- 
0 The latter moved that the elec- 
‘on of the commissioner from Tennes- 
ed be made unanimous and this was 
one, 
Fors from choosing Col. Button’s suc- 
th Sor there was little business done at 

€ opening session on Tuesday of the 
re except to vote that the 1930 an- 

Wal gathering be held in Hartford, 
onn., the home city of Commissioner 
oward P. Dunham, president of the 
aot Convention. Col. Dunham pre- 

ed this week at the Astor. 
pare sentatives from the insurance de- 
: eee of thirty-five states responded 

€ roll call. Commissioner Matthew 

* “aggart of Pennsylvania, who made 
ean tather vigorous remarks a few 

8 ago at the Hotel Astor about the 


(Continued on Page 26) 


























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. : 

















DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 
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READ! 


in this issue the 


PENN MUTUAL’S PLAN 
for 
Life Insurance Cooperation 
with 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 





Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia : , 


Independence Square Founded 1847 























MUTUAL BENEFIT WILL SEEK 
COURT REVIEW OF CONWAY'S 
DISABILITY POLICY RULING 


Revised Form Ruled Upon Con- 
tained Actuaries Standard Dis- 
ability Definition 


TEXT OF CONWAY’S LETTER 
Calls Supplementary Policy Acci- 


dent Insurance; What Revised 
Contract Contains 





The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
will go to the New York courts to ask 
a judicial review of the ruling made last 
week by Superintendent Albert Conway 
in which the company is prohibited from 
issuing in this state its supplementary 
policy containing disability provisons 
used in connection with life policies. 

Both President John R. Hardin and 
Vice-President E. E. Rhodes state that 
it is the intention of the company to 
seek an interpretation by the courts of 
the state of the superintendent’s ruling 
on the policy. 

Revised Policy Has Standard Definition 

This development is especially inter- 
esting because the supplementary policy 
which Superintendent Conway ruled 
upon was a revision of the original con- 
tract brought out by the company last 
April and contained verbatim the defini- 
tion of total disability given in the stand- 
ard provisions report made by the actua- 
ries’ committee and adopted by the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention in 
Toronto. Immediately following the 
definition of disability in the supplement- 
ary policy is a clause stating that, as 
proof of disability it must be established 
that the average monthly earned income 
of the insured for a period of four 
months has not exceeded one-fourth of 
his former earned income. The revised 
Mutual Benefit supplementary policy is 
reproduced in full in another column. 

It was this latter provision around 
which discussion centered in the hearings 
of the actuaries’ committee last summer 
and at the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention at Toronto. 

Called Policy Accident Insurance 

Superintendent Conway held that the 
Mutual Benefit contract was accident and 
health insurance which it is not author- 
ized to write in New York state. 


Superintendent Conway’s Letter 


Superintendent Conway’s letter ad- 
dressed to Vice-President E. E. Rhodes 
follows: : 

“I desire to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 7th referring to your 
supplemental disability forms S-11 and 
S-12. After careful consideration of 


these forms I have decided to disapprove 
them. . ee . 

“Section 107, subdivision k-2, provides: 

Nothing in this section shall apply to or 

in any way affect contracts supplemental to 

contracts of life or endowment insurance 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Presidents 


and 


Precedents 


Precedents and Preparedness— 
Tradition and Truthfulness— 
Knowing How because of 
Knowing What. Real Beacon 
Lights these, which have 
illumined and guided the 
careers of men who became 
Life Insurance Presidents. 
-Treasuring the best of the past 
they grasp ‘and develop the 
realities of the present. 


_—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER . BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH : BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 566 Courtlandt Avenue 
Telephone: Barclay ’3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: Melrose 2225 
4 
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The TEXAS STOCK with POLICY MOVEMENT 


Twenty-One Companies Start Business Since Summer of 1927; High 
Pressure Salesmanship With Promises Of Such Unusual Returns 
To the Public That There May Be Boomerang; February, 1931, 
Deadline On Further Extension 


The stock with policy movement which 
began unobtrusively in Texas in the sum- 
mer of 1927 developed into a deluge in 
the spring of 1929. Starting with a sin- 
gle mutual company engaged in the busi- 
ness the movement wound up with twen- 
ty-one stock and mutual companies in 
1929. So far none of these companies 
have definitely surrendered their char- 


ters or officially quit the business. Some 


of them, however, are dormant and prob- 
ably will not succeed in getting very 
much further. 

The Texas statute on discrimination 
and rebating follows very much the lan- 
guage of the statutes of most of the 
states enacted after the Armstrong Com- 
mittee report bearing on that subject. It 
has been thought by the insurance fra- 
ternity of Texas during all the years 
since the enactment of this law that such 
a practice as the sale of stock with poli- 
cies was a violation of that law. Appli- 
cation was made to the Department of 
Insurance for the approval of a stock- 
with-policy plan and the question was 
submitted to the Attorney General’s De- 
partment. Very much to the surprise of 
the Insurance Department the Attorney 
General’s office held that under a strict 
construction of the language of the 
statute in question there was no viola- 
tion of the law in the sale of stock with 
a life insurance policy provided the en- 
tire contract, including the stock pur- 
chase feature, was embodied in the policy 
of insurance and that the vice which the 
Statute undertook to eliminate was the 
sale or giving of stock with a policy as 
an inducement to the purchase of in- 
surance, which inducement or additional 
contract and agreement was not made 
part of the written instrument evidenc- 
ing the entire transaction. 

Gulf St-tes Mutual Originated the Idea 


Acting under the authority of this 
tuling, the proposed plan was approved 
with many misgivings and with grave 
concern. The company which originated 
the idea, so far as the present Texas 
Situation is concerned, was the Gulf 
States Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Dal- 

8. It immediately embarked upon a 
very virorous sales campaign and made 
4 temarkable record in the sale of life 
Msurance along with the stock of a pro- 
Posed life insurance company. As was 
to be expected, the unusual record made 
y this company. attracted a host of 
others into the field and company upon 
company made application for. sale of 
stock with its policies of insurance. 

When the dangers incident to placing 
Such possibilities for high-pressure sales- 
manship in the hands of irresponsible so- 
citors and when many instances of vio- 
Pe: misrepresentations came to the no- 
te of responsible insurance people of 

€ state and to the Insurance Depart- 
ment it was suggested that legislation 
ooking to a eurbing of the movement 

Proposed to the Legislature. The 
Movement had by that time. however, 
ned such momentum that the interests 

ind it were quite powerful. As a 
Matter of expediency it was felt that an 

ort to put an immediate stop to the 








By R. B. COUSINS, JR., 


President San Jacinto Life and Former Texas Insurance Commissioner 


practice would result in a wrangle be- 
fore the legislature which would make 
impossible the passage of any legisla- 
tion on the subject whatever. The leg- 
islature was in no mood to discuss a sub- 
ject of this sort or to pass any legis- 
lation of any importance about which 
there was any serious controversy. It 
was a notable fact that no legislation 
which did not have a definite political 
significance was passed over any organ- 
ized opposition. Possibly the legislature 
is not subject to criticism for this be- 
cause it must be borne in mind that it 
had fifteen hundred bills to consider and 
only sixty days in which -to consider 
them. This left time for the passage of 
only such legislation as did not develop 
organized opposition. 
February, 1931, Date Fixed 

With this legislative situation confront- 
ing the proponents of a measure de- 
signed to put a stop to the practice un- 
der discussion it was thought wise to 
make the agreement with those interest- 
ed in the business that they themselves 
would join with the proponents in ask- 
ing the legislature to prohibit the fur- 
ther extension of the practice and defi- 
nitely to wind up all programs which 
were then afoot by February of 1931. 
The bill was finally passed in such a way 
so that companies which before the ef- 
fective date of the new law had filed 
their forms and rates and had had the 
same approved by the Department of 
Insurance would be allowed to continue 
the sale of stock with policies until Feb- 
ruary, 1931. Why the companies already 
in the field were willing to agree to 
such a program will probably be appar- 
ent to all. 

Some further discussion of the general 
situation may be interesting. As sug- 
gested, there were two classes of com- 
panies which were involved in this move- 
ment, namely stock and mutual compa- 
nies. An ingenious devise was found by 
which a mutual company, paradoxical as 
it may seem, was enabled to sell its own 
stock. There are two or three different 
phases to the plans of the mutual com- 
panies and the same may be said of the 
stock companies. 

Types of Policies Sold 

The plan under which the first com- 
pany embarked upon this enterprise in 
Texas was well worked out and as pre- 
sented to the Department was mathe- 
matically sound. The policies which 
were sold were either Ordinary Life or 


. Twenty Payment Life contracts and the 


rates were about the same as usual cur- 
rent participating rates. The contracts 
were sold only in $5,000 units or multiples 
thereof. 
provide for the withdrawal of a portion 
of the reserve upon payment of the sixth 
annual premium, and the right to do this 
was represented by an attached coupon 
guaranteeing to pay to the policyholder 
in cash the sum of $200 with each $5,000 
of insurance in force. An assignment 
was then taken of this $200 coupon in 
favor of a trust company and a power 
of attorney was executed in connection 
with the assignment authorizing the trust 


They were calculated so as to - 


company to collect the $200 and to use 
it in purchasing for the account of the 
policyholder. one share of stock in a stock 
company thereafter to be organized by 
the officers of the mutual company. 

It was represented to the policyholder 
as part of the scheme that when the 
stock company was thus organized it 
would reinsure the business of the mu- 
tual company in whole and that the 
stockholders of the stock company would 
be the policyholders of the mutual com- 
pany. It was also represented that $15,- 
000,000 of this business would be sold 
which would allow for a capital stock of 
$300,000’ and a surplus of $300,000 when 
the company was finally organized. The 
policies of the mutual company were, of 
course, participating and would continue 
to be participating policies after the re- 
insurance, but the other business of the 
stock company would be non-participat- 
ing so that in addition to being stock- 
holders in the stock company the origi- 
nal policyholders of the mutual company 
would be entitled to a participation on 
their policies as well. 

Combining Stock Purchase Option 

With Dividend Rights 

The calculation of the premium on 
this policy carried the $200 within the 
net premium so that in computing the 
policy obligations of the mutual com- 
pany the accumulating reserve would ap- 
pear as a liability and thereby its full 
accumulation for release on the payment 
of the sixth premium was assured. 

This general idea was the basis of all 
of the mutual company efforts. The 
stock purchase option was combined in 
each instance in some way with the divi- 
dend right of the policyholder so that 
the dividends accruing on the policy 
either upon a coupon or as a mere mat- 
ter of declaration from earnings, were 
assigned to some trustee to hold for the 
purchase of stock in a stock company 
thereafter to be organized by the offi- 
cers of the mutual company. In most 
instances, however, there was no definite 
withdrawable reserve represented by a 
coupon, and, therefore, no definite date 
at which the money necessary to pur- 
chase the stock of a stock company was 
guaranteed. This was left to be accumu- 
lated through the earnings of the com- 
pany and to be paid out if and when 
earned and then applied to the organi- 
zation of a stock company. In one or 
two instances where a definite reserve 
was provided by a coupon it was to be 
paid at the end of the fifth year rather 
than after the payment of the sixth 
premium, as in the case cited. 

The $15 Loading 

With the stock companies which em- 
barked upon this enterprise the funda- 
mentals of the scheme were not differ- 


ent from those of the mutual companies. . 
’ The policies containing the stock pur- 


chasé option were, in the case of the 
stock companies, in the main strictly par- 
ticipating policies without any dividend 


accumulations represented by coupons . 
and, therefore, having no definite’ time.. 


promised within which stock in the com- 
pany could be purchased. The rates 


charged for these policies were the cur- 
rent participating rates. 

One interesting deviation from the plan 
provided for a participating rate with 
a definite $15 loading thereon. It was 
provided in the policy itself that this 
$15 additional premium was to be paid 
for the first five years of the policy life 
and that upon the payment of each’ of 
the premiums one share of stock would 
be delivered to the policyholder, the par 
value being $10 with a $5 surplus con- 
tribution. A certificate for one share of 
stock is issued and delivered with the: 
policy upon payment of the first pre- 
mium and thereafter a similar certificate 
is issued upon the payment of each of 
the next four premiums. In that case 
should a policy be lapsed within the 
five-year period the policyholder would 
not lose the stock for which he had al- 
ready paid, whereas in the more usual 
cases the policyholder would lose his 
stock purchase option in case he failed 
to make the required number of premium 
payments and would be entitiled, ‘of 
course, only to the normal cash values 
on the policy. 

In one or twe instances, the scheme 
has involved the purchase of stock not 
in the life insurance company itself or 
in a life insurance company afterward 
to be organized, but in a holding com- 
pany designed to own all of the stock 
of the life insurance company then ex- 
isting or thereafter to be organized. In 
another case the promoters of the plan 
subscribed and paid for all of the stock 
of the company and then placed prac- 
tically the entire issue in the hands of 
a trustee and the stock sold with the 
policies in that company was the stock 
which had been paid for by the original 
incorporators and these incorporators 
were, of course, to make some profit out 
of the transaction. 


Success of Some Companies 
Phenomenal 


It is to be said that the success of 
some of these companies in the sale of 
insurance on this plan has been phe- 
nomenal. Two companies have sold about 
twenty million dollars of life insurance 
on this plan in two years and two other 
companies are reported to be selling 
business at the rate of one million dol- 
lars a month. Those of us who have 
looked askance at the practice, however, 
are fearful that the time for trouble has 
not yet arrived. What has given, us the 
greatest concern is that the schemes 
have been sold not so much as life in- 
surance but as stock. 

The salesmen who have been employed 
to put over these campaigns have been 
largely stock salesmen and not life in- 
surance men. The picture of a few of 
the companies which have made phe- 
nomenal successes’ has given to these 
typical stock salesmen all that they could 
possibly desire by way of lurid promises 
and prospects for enormous earnings 
from a small investment, and they have 
made‘ the most of it. The usual practice 
of ‘stock’ promotion has ‘been followed in 


‘far- tod many instances in this move- 


ment.’ Nothing, of course, is ever said 
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to prospects of the life insurance com- 
panies which have failed to make a suc- 
cess of their operations and nothing has 
been said of the thousands of dollars 
that have been lost by stockholders in 
life insurance schemes nor of the cer- 
tainty with which the Insurance Depart- 
ments will sacrifice the stockholders to 
protect the policyholders. Sales talks 
which have been regarded by purchas- 
ers aS promises and contracts will far 
overshoot the results in many cases. Rep- 
resentations as to policy dividends and 
stock dividends have many times been 
utterly impossible of accomplishment, 
and the dates on which stock will be 
paid for out of earnings may be long 
deferred. Then will come the storm. 
Just what will happen to the companies 
when dreams fail to come true is the big 
question in the business at the present 
time. It may have a very definite reac- 
tion upon the life insurance business as 
a whole. 

Rainbow Coloring in Salesmanship 

We have also been fearful of one other 
serious result. These stock salesmen 
have painted such glowing pictures of the 
great wealth to be gained from the in- 
surance business that it may produce in 
the minds of the public generally the 
impression that the life insurance busi- 
ness is unduly and improperly profitable 
and result in unfair legislation which 
will make the further extension of the 
life insurance business by the smaller 
and younger companies impossible. In- 
creased taxation or any inroads into in- 
come by way of diminished premiums 
would seriously handicap the insurance 
movement in Texas. It seems that these 
companies in their eagerness to get busi- 
ness have let practices creep into. their 
selling that will ultimately increase their 
own difficulties when their stock selling 
days are over and they get into the in- 
surance business. 

While a few of the companies which 
have gone into this scheme are reported 
as doing quite well things are not going 
so well with many of them. Business 
is hard to get, it is expensive to keep, 
the companies are badly financed, in 
many instances barely meeting the mini- 
mum statutory requirements, and this 
will necessarily result in some failures. 
When the Department of Insurance saw 
the first influx of these new companies 
into the field, it required them to insert 
in the stock purchase agreements in the 
policies a provision that the policyhold- 
er would waive the stock purchase right 
in the event it became necessary to rein- 
sure the company to protect the policy- 
holders’ insurance rights. This was done 
because of a belief that no sound com- 
pany would be willing to take over the 
policy obligations of the reinsured com- 
pany and carry out the stock purchase 
contract contained in the policv.. The 
Department is watching these companies 
very carefully from the standpoint of 
their present solvency and will insist 
upon reinsurance when they get into dif- 
ficulties beyond their depths. Some of 
them may, however, get so far out that 
saving them will be a matter of impos- 
sibility. 

Can Dreams Come True? 
Tt may be said, therefore, that the in- 


surance people of the state are watching © 


with great interest the future of this 
movement. It is full of possibilities and 
the worst feature is that those who have 
bought the policies will have been so 
filled—not to say thrilled—with promises 
so impossible of fulfillment that the ul- 
timate failure to realize upon their 
dreams will “kick back” upon the life 
insurance business as a whole. It is to 
be said that the responsible officials of 
the companies which have so far made 
the best showing have not intended to 
misrepresent and have not intended that 
their salesmen should misrepresent 
either the policies or the possibilities of 
stock ownership, but the men that have 
been: selling these contracts have ap- 
proached it from the stock salesmen’s 
standpoint and the temptation to use a 
few of the remarkably successful comna- 
nies as typical examples. of what might 
be expected has been too great for them 





NE of the most interesting 
characters in the insurance 
business in Great Britain is M. W. 


O'Reilly, managing director of the 
New Ireland Assurance Co., which 


was formed in 
January, 1918, 
and is now the 
leading Irish 
company 
among those 
companies 
which were 
formed in re- 
cent years. 

Mr. O'Reilly 
took part in 
the exciting 
events which 
led up to the 
foundation of 
the Irish Free 
State. He was 
one of the chief 
officers with 
Gen. Michael 
Collins and 
Gen. Collins 
gave Mr. 
O’Reilly —con- 
siderable encouragement when the 
New Ireland was formed. At the 
start the company was called the Irish 
Insurance Society but in 1925 became 
the New Ireland Assurance Co. 





An Outstanding Dublin Personality 


M. W. O’REILLY 


Top of face of Gaelic policy 


Mr. O’Reilly was originally an 
agent representing the Prudential in 
London. Later he became assistant 
superintendent. Part of his career 
is described in a biography that is 
written by Gen. 
Michael Collins. 
Mr. O’Reilly is 
a progressive 
insurance man 
using up-to- 
date selling 
ideas in the 
operation of 
the New Ire- 
land Assurance 
Co. 

The New 
Ireland has 
policies printed 
in both Gaelic 
and. English. 
The Top of the 
Gaelic policy is 
shown in the 
cut on this 
page. There 
are thousands 
of people in 
the Irish Free 
State who speak Gaelic; in fact, many 
wear buttons in their coats which car- 
ries with it the suggestion that the 
wearer would prefer to be addressed 
in the old language. 








to.withstand. In any event, however, no 
other companies can embark upon this 
enterprise and the entire program will 
now be concluded in slightly more than 
a year. 

The stock companies which havc been 
selling stock with their policies are the 
following: Acme Life, Austin, Tex.; 
Cosmopolitan Life, Topeka, Kan.; Cos- 
mopolitan Life, Fort Worth, Tex.; Fidel- 
ity Union Life, Dallas, Tex.; Guaranty 
Income Life, Baton Rouge, La.; National 
Savings Life, Wichita, Kan.; Southern 
Old Line Life, Dallas, Tex. 

The mutual companies are Gulf States 
Mutual, Dallas; Peerless Mutual, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Republic Mutual Life, Dal- 
las; Rio Grande National, Harlingen, 
Tex.; Sterling Mutual, Houston, Tex.; 
Union National Mutual, Dallas; Dixie 
Mutual Life, Dallas; Teachers Legal Re- 
serve Mutual Life & Annuity, Dallas; 
Crockett Mutual Life, San Antonio; 
Texas Security Mutual, Dallas; Protec- 
tive Mutual Life, Dallas; National Union 
Mutual, Dallas; Sam Houston Mutual, 
Waco; Texas State Mutual, Houston, 
Texas. 


MISSOURI STATE LECTURES 


On Tuesday, December 3, employes of 
the Missouri State Life attended the first 
of a series of fifteen lectures on insur- 
ance which will be given by senior of- 
ficers of the company. The opening lec- 
ture was delivered to three hundred and 
fifty employes by James J. Parks, vice- 
president of the company, who spoke on 
“The History of Life Insurance and of 
the Missouri State Life.” The second 
lecture will be delivered by Joseph P. 
Licklider, director of publicity and sales 
research. 





APPROACHING GOAL 
The New World Life of Spokane, 
Wash., which set out early this year to 
cross the $50,000,000 goal in amount of 
insurance in force, reports having passed 


the $49,000,000 mark. 


~The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines es- 
timates that its total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force at the end of 
1929 will be more than $880,000,000, or a 
gain of approximately $50,000,000 for the 
year. 





Bank Trust Shares Not 
Legal For Illinois 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 


Could Not Be Accepted as Admitted As. 
sets Under Investment Law Is 
Decision 


The attorney general of Illinois has 
given it as his opinion that bank stock 
trust shares do not constitute a legal in- 
vestment for life insurance companies in 
that state and could not be considered 
admitted assets. This opinion was given 
at the request of Superintendent of In- 
surance George Huskinson and arose on 
inquiry from an Illinois life company and 
the securities involved were those of the 
United States Shares Corporation. 

Attorney General Carlson said in part 
in his opinion: 

“The certificate issued under the agree- 
ment and declaration of trust of the 
United States Shares Corporation and 
Empire Trust Co., trustee, are obviously 
not within the classifications of capital 
stocks or bonds, and if they are to be 
issued must necessarily come within the 
definition of the words ‘securities or evi- 
dences of indebtedness created by any 
corporation.’ 


“There is nothing in the agreement so 
far as I can ascertain whereby the gen- 
eral credit of the corporation or the gen- 
eral assets of it can be held as addi- 
tional security besides the value of the 
shares of stock so deposited, and the 
shares of stock seem to be the sole and 
only security of the certificates so is- 
sued. 

“Although it might be said that these 
certificates of interest are securities or 
evidences of indebtedness created by the 
corporation, it would seem that the lan- 
guage of the statute does not contem- 
plate such a creation as is indicated by 
this agreement. It would seem that the 
intent of the legislature in the enact- 
ment of the language of section 1 of 
the act was that securities or evidences 
created by the corporation should be 
secured by the general assets of the cor- 
poration and an indebtedness which im- 
poses a liability upon the corporation 
generally and not upon any specific al- 
location of any of its assets.” 





REYNOLDS TOBACCO GROUP 


Equitable Society Closes $10,000,000 
Case Covering 10,000 Employes on 
Contributory Plan 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. of 
Winston-Salem, has entered into a con- 
tributory group insurance contract with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
This contract became effective Decem- 
ber 3 and extends the benefits of group 
life insurance as well as group accident 
and health insurance to approximately 
10,000 employes of the company in a total 
amount of $10,000,000. . ‘ 

Only employes who have been with 
the company six months or more are 
eligible under the plan. The plan is on 
a salary basis and the amounts of insur- 
ance range from $500 to $10,000, and 
under the accident and health plan the 
weekly indemnity varies from $6.00 to 
$40.00—according to salary received. 





ON NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 

The current issue of “The Scientific 
American” describes the New York Life 
building as an example of the new ef 
in modern office buildings. After telling 
in detail of the unusual features, the at 
ticle says that there is a new concep 
tion of the business workshop, remark- 
able in its external beauty, and remark- 
able in its application of scientific prim 
ciples to modern business planing. 





GOES TO WEST INDIES ’ 
Thomas B. Kettle of the Imperial ee 
of Canada, has been appointed distric 
manager at Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, West Indies. 
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Here Today; And Gone Tomorrow 








Number Of Sudden Deaths In America Growing At A Rate Which 
Is Alarming To Middle Aged; Sudden Passing of Haley Fiske, 
Winslow Russell and C. A. Foehl, Among Those Which 
Took Place This Year 


While longevity is increasing the aver- 
age age at which men die is said to be 
on a decreasing scale. The number 
of sudden deaths in America is astound- 
ing. Hardly a day goes by that metro- 
politan newspapers do not record the 
sudden death of a prominent man. Most 
often the papers give heart disease as 
ithe cause of the death. Whether the 
modern industrial pace, swift and re- 
lentless, is responsible for the toll, or 
the indoor life breaks down resistance, 
or the average man goes for days with- 
out proper exercise, or the degenerative 
diseases creep up with more deadly 
speed than formerly upon their unsus- 
pecting victims, there never was more 


_truth in the old saying, “In the midst of 


life we are in death” than at the present 
time. 

There was Victor Herbert, jolly, com- 
panionable, loved by thousands, and 
America’s inost popular composer, sud- 
denly stricken on the steps of his house 
in New York, toppling over dead. Alan 
Dale, for years America’s most famous 
dramatic critic, went to his old home in 
England on a vacation and suddenly 
died on a railroad train. Deaths on the 
golf links are common, often resulting 
from over exertion at the end of a week 
of sedentary toil. 

During the past year these deaths 
have struck close to home in insurance. 


Haley Fiske’s Sudden End - 


' The most discussed death and the one 
Which gave the insurance fraternity the 
greatest shock, was that of Haley Fiske, 
President of the Metropolitan Life. Al- 
though seventy-five years old, Haley 
Fiske seemed destined for some years 
More at the helm of the world’s largest 
py institution, the Metropolitan. 
$ one who saw him in action early this 
year as he presided so ably and with 
Sich vigor over the annual convention 
f, the managers of the company who 
ad gathered from all parts of the 
United States and Canada believed that 
this was the last time they would see 
their beloved chief alive. His associate 
ye could hardly believe the news 
f his end when they were hurriedly 
feached on the telephone or telegraph. 
| The Metropolitan Life president had 
fwice been to church on a Sunday 
Morning: had left his car for a brief 
Walk; had returned to the automobile, 
and whil: it was in front of his house 
nd he was about to alight he collapsed 
those who rushed to his assistance 

found him dead. 
f Another shock was the passing away 
+ Charles A. Foehl, manager of the 
chief Ordinary office of the company in 
ng New York. Not only was Mr. 
el apparently in good health but he 
fs arranged to go on a tour of the 
afb Indies with his family. The tickets 
b en purchased; all plans made. He 
Bion dig complaint to make of his physical 
ag when he entered the office one 
i ing. On the schedule was a lunch- 
hssistnee cement with F. R. Garrison, his 
bind os (now manager of the office); 
sth Tank A, Berthold, the leading 
Us th of the company in New York. 
i € noon hour was approaching he 
toma ag experience trouble with his 
Nition » and went into the medical di- 
lege.” consult Dr. Royal, examiner. 
S given treatment and seemed to 


feel better. Disappearing a little later he 
was missed, and a search found him sit- 
ting on a chair dead. The ailment was 
diagnosed as angina pectoris. 
Died in Chair 
A few years ago the entire New York 
and New Jersey insurance world was 





Alan Dale died in a train 





amazed to learn of the sudden death of 
B. F. Reinmund, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, No. 100 William street, New 
York City. He had been the company’s 
leading general agent in New Jersey for 
many years and was transferred to the 
metropolis. No one had heard him com- 
plain of his health; and he was one of 
the most cheerful and high spirited of 
all the New York managers. One night 
he was reading in an easy chair in his 
home in New Jersey. In that position 
he was found dead. 

Another tragic death in the business 
this year was that of Charles W. Free- 
man of the Decatur agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. Mr. Freeman was fill- 
ing in the blank spaces of an applica- 
tion which had been signed by the pros- 
pect when his head fell on the table 
and he passed away. As far as is known 
this is the first case of an insurance 
agent who died while in the act of sell- 
ing insurance. Apparently, he had been 
accustomed to good health and had made 
no complaint of heart trouble. He was 
fifty-four years old and had been in 
the insurance business nine years. 

Another insurance man who died sud- 
denly this year was C. Clark Howard, 
agency director of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty of Newark. He had been asso- 
ciated with a number of insurance com- 
panies. 

The death in a restaurant of Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual, shocked the fraternity this 
month. 

Partial List of Prominent Men Who 

Have Died Suddenly 

From the daily papers the following 
sudden deaths were taken for publication 
in this article from a very long list: 

Henry S. Pickands, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the steel and iron 
industry in Cleveland, died in his office 
in the Union Trust building of heart 
disease. Apparently, he was in excellent 
health until he was stricken. He was 
alone at his desk for _a moment and 
then suddenly called his secretary; say- 








ing he was ill. She summoned a doc- 
tor, but he was dead when the physician 
arrived. 

Alexander R. Sibley, prominent in so- 
cial and business circles of Detroit, died 
suddenly in Bremen, Germany, in July. 
He was a passenger on the first east- 
bound voyage of the “Bremen.” 

In April Joseph W. Bailey, former 
United States Senator of Texas and once 
one of the leading orators of the na- 
tion, died in the district court in Sher- 
man, Texas. 

Milton B. Medary, one of America’s 
most famous architects, designer of the 
buildings in that city now occupied by 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, and the Penn 
Athletic Club, died unexpectedly at his 
home in a Philadelphia suburb in 
August. 


Dies After Conference 

George K. Morris, a knit goods manu- 
facturer, forty-five years old, had become 
a leader of the Republican Party in New 
York state. Mr. Morris was preparing 
for a busy campaign in the fight between 
Hoover and Smith. One morning he had 
breakfast with Charles D. Hilles (an in- 
surance man) national committeeman, 
and with him discussed the political 
work. He returned to his room, and a 
few hours later died from a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

Austin J. Ford, one of the publishers 
of the “Irish World,” died of heart dis- 





Mayor Larkin of Yonkers died on the 
golf links 





ease while seated at his desk. His age 
was fifty-eight. 
Mayor Dies on Links 

Thomas F. Larkin, fifty-six, mayor of 
Yonkers and one of the largest con- 
tractors in the city, had just returned 
from the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Houston. He had taken up golf 
a few weeks before, and on his return 
from the South he went on the annual 
outing of the Yonkers City Club at 
Briarcliff. While standing on the thir- 
teenth tee there he was stricken with 
apoplexy and died. 

A few days before that James Q. Rice, 
noted patent attorney, age sixty-eight, 
was similarly stricken with apoplexy 
while playing on the Ardsley Club‘links. 
He died instantly. 

Frank Wood, a vaudeville actor, felt 
ill just as he was about to go on the 
stage in Philadelphia. While his son 
went on with the-act Wood watched 


from the wings until he died. Death 
was attributed to heart disease. Wood 
was forty-seven. 

Dr. Meyer L. Rhein, originator of 
many dental surgery methods, well- 
known as a lecturer here and abroad, 
died during an acute attack of asthma 








Victor Herbert died on steps of his home 





while talking to his wife. He was sixty- 
eight years old. 

J. W. Clark Died While Resting 

J. William Clark, prominent in both 
the thread business and life insurance, 
died from heart disease while resting at 
his home on a Sunday. He was still 
active in his business. Mr. Clark was 
sixty. 

Sir James Charles, commander of the 
Aquitania and commodore of the Cun- 
ard Line since 1921, died at the end of 
a trip on his ship. He was to have 
retired at the end of the trip, as he 
had been on the sea for fifty years. 

Thomas J. Drennan, Fire Commission- 
er of New York City during both Hylan 
administrations, age fifty-one, was sit- 
ting in his home talking to his family 
when the end came. He had been work- 
ing until a few days before his death. 

Charles K. Lexow, Commissioner of 
Records of New York Supreme Court, 
had a heart attack while working at his 
desk. He was left all night helpless in 
his chair until found by a cleaner. He 
was then taken to a hospital where he 
died. ' 

Author Died Stricken While Sea 
Bathing i 

Avery Hopwood, playwright, was 
taken ill while bathing in the sea at 
Nice, France. He died in a few min- 
utes. He was only forty-five years old 
and was regarded as one of the wittiest 
of farce writers. 

James Francis Smith, associate justice 
of the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals and former governor-general of 
the Philippines, suffered a heart attack 
while on the bench and died a few hours 
later. 

George W. Doane, chairman of the 
board of the New Amsterdam Gas Co., 
died of heart disease in a car of a rail- 


(Continued: en Page 7) 
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Growth Of Sudden Deaths 


(Continued from Page 5) 


road train. Mr. Doane had hurried to 
the station to catch an earlier train, 
which he missed. 

William Pryor Thorne, once lieuten- 
ant-governor of Kentucky, fell dead in 
his home while putting on his coat to go 
to Sunday School. 

Tilden Adamson, assistant to the gen- 
eral controller of the United States 
Shipping Board, died in a Philadelphia 
restaurant while eating. 

Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the 
board of the Equitable Trust Co. of New 
York, died of angina pectoris while sit- 
ting at his desk in the financial district. 
Mr. Krech was one of the most impor- 
tant bankers in the city. 

An Interesting Survey 

Some facts are herewith presented 
based upon newspaper reports over a 
period of only four months. Only those 
whose work had made them worthy of 
mention in metropolitan newspapers are 
included. The figures were compiled in 
regard to deaths at certain ages in sev- 
eral occupational classifications and in 
regard to the causes of death in the 
classifications. 

Under the heading of business men 
are included all whose work lay in sell- 
ing, financing, producing or directing. 
Under the heading of professional men 
are lawyers, teachers, scientists, physi- 
cians, clerics, engineers, all whose work 
required specialization and academic 
study. The group of politicians includes 
all who were noted for their activity in 


this line. In addition to those who made 
their living in governmental work, many 
business or professional men who were 
known for their political rather than 
their vocational efforts are counted. All 
who were associated primarily with the 
arts come under the artistic heading. 
This not only includes painters, writers, 
musicians, but teachers of the arts, 
critics, etc. 


The survey brought out the following 
interesting points: 

The largest number of important busi- 
ness men die between the ages of sixty 
and sixty-nine. 

More professional men died between 
the ages of seventy and seventy-nine 
than during any other period. 

Politicians are more apt to die in this 
same period than in any other. 

Heart disorders appear to be the lead- 
ing causes of death among the impor- 
tant people. Those who die from these 
causes range from very young to the 
oldest. Many are fatally stricken while 
in action. 

The figures indicate that tuberculosis, 
which ranks second to heart disorders 
in general mortality records, was not an 
important cause of death of well-known 
people. Only two were reported from 
this disease, both in the artistic class, 
as compared with seventy-one from 
heart disorders. 

Few suicides were reported, only seven 
being found in 501 deaths. All but one 
of these were in the business class. 


Deaths at certain ages among the prominent people, classified. 


Class 0-39 40-9 50-9 60-9 70-9 80 Up Total 
Business ...... 9 29 54 69 46 31 238 
Professional ... 5 10 37 42 48 41 183 
memtical ;...5.. 0 5 8 15 24 13 65 
MEGStiC cies 6 12 9 8 14 17 66 

etal 2 tcc 20 56 108 134 132 102 552 
Causes of deaths of prominent people, classified. 

Cause Business Professional Political Artistic 
Heart Disorders ............3: 27 25 11 8 
MMIC igs eee a wins 32% 9 2 1 0 
arene 26 22 13 15 
Maple cies tas udeten needs 6 1 0 0 
BMMCED jeep sb ics ta Arete cota ks 0 1 0 0 
BMP SIS ee. ocal'c's cate aurea 6 y. 4 1 0 
MeesestiOn! <0. va. cael tevenacas 1 0 0 1 
Sener culOSIRy 3's chsocce ees ects 0 0 0 P 
MmmPAtiO cic ovis csscis sac chicce eeu 1 6 2 1 
emblent ce 2 oie pe cccs e weskks 4 4 1 3 
SUNT ass See Ree ee Ht te 13 7 3 5 
Memen dicts: 00.3 occc4 coed vas 3 0 0 0 


____ 





EATON TO GARDINER 





Tells General Agent of His Unbroken 
and Loyal Service to John Hancock 
For Thirty-five Years 
Robert K. Eaton, vice-president of the 
John Hancock, could not attend the din- 
ner in honor of Mr. Gardiner’s thirty- 
fifth anniversary with the company, held 
here last week. He sent this telegram: 
“My sincere congratulations and best 
wishes on your unbroken and loyal serv- 
ice of thirty-five years with the company. 
I regret I cannot be with you tonight 
to express my personal appreciation of 
what you have done in strengthening the 
reputation of the John Hancock in 

Greater New York.” 





C. C. Norton, agency director of the 
New York Life, told the story of the 
New York to a meeting of the Spokane 
aes and General Agents Club last 
week. 








SERVICE 


is the basis of insurance 
underwriting today. 

This Agency is a pioneer 
in the modern method of 
rendering 

SERVICE. 
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New York 
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“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 


and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 











NEGRO LIFE COMPANY 
Charter of the Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, a Negro industrial company 
of Richmond, has been amended author- 
ling it to expand writing general life 
lines including ordinary as well as in- 
dustrial. Heretofore the company has 
deen restricted under its charter to writ- 
Ing industrial sick benefit with $250 as 
alimit. It plans to begin writing ordi- 
nary life the first of the year, starting 
off by writing policies in this class up to 
000. {ater it contemplates raising the 
amount of coverage for a single policy. 
The company also plans to extend the 
Scope of its operations by entering other 
States. In addition to Virginia, it is al- 
teady doing business in the District of 
Columbia and New Jersey. It has been 
M operation since 1893. 
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happiness of its representatives. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 





1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


"Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
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FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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Public: Relations Aspect of Widespread Protection Given by 
Policies; Development of Contracts 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Edward L. Bernays of New York city 
is generally regarded as one of the lead- 
ing experts in public relations. He had 
much to do with the recent celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the electric light. 

Naturally, I read with more than cus- 
tomary interest the issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter last week covering so in- 
terestingly the subject of public rela- 
tions as it has to do with making Amer- 
ica’s big business better understood by 
the nation. You ask me to write an 
article discussing the subject from the 
standpoint of how it should interest the 
insurance fraternity. 

The phrase “public relations” covers 
such a wide field nowadays that before 
entering into any discussion of public re- 
lations and insurance it might be. well 
to define succinctly what we mean. 

By public relations we méan every 
contact between the insurance company 
‘and the public, from the voice of the 
telephone operator in the main office 
sand the shine on the country solicitor’s 
ishoes to the impression of strength and 
‘prestige the main office building gives. 

Paramount Importance of Public 

Contacts 

The importance of every public con- 
tact of a corporation which depends for 
its life upon public support is so para- 
mount today that the direction and su- 
pervision of these public contacts has 
developed a new profession—public rela- 
tions counsel. At the same time it has 
developed new officers, executives in cor- 
porations who, while their titles may 
vary from an unknown assistant to the 
president to public relations director, ful- 
fill a very important function: that of 
attempting ‘to develop and direct the 
contacts of an organization with its pub- 
lic to meet the company objectives— 
more good will and more business. 

This holds for’ every°company which 
has dealings with and depends upon oth- 
ers for its existence. It is as true of 
the I. R. T. as of the Toonerville Trol- 
ley. It is as true of the monopoly as 
gf the highly competitive business. It is 
as true of a food products corporation 
as of a service corporation such as an 
insurance company. And it is thus true 
because in the last analysis public sup- 
port is the measuring rod of success in 
economic enterprises. And public sup- 
port is dependent nat only upon the 
purely objective characteristics of a prod- 
uct but also, in this highly sensitive civi- 
lization, upon the projection of all its 
qualities and their relationship to the 
public. 

I mean by this actually that a specific 
piece of soap represents not simply a 
three dimensional result of the addition 
of lye to an alkali, but it represents all 
kinds of other concepts to the buyer. He 
may refuse it because he has never 
heard of it—or accept it because he has. 
He may turn it down beeause the gro- 
cery clerk was “fresh” or*accept it be- 
cause of the color of the wrapper. Or, 
perhaps, he liked its name or didn’t like 
the faith of its maker. Many things 
beyond the purity of its component parts 
enter into the purchase of that piece of 
soap. And the job of the public relations 
‘man is to see not only that the soap 
is something the public really needs, but 
also to see that in the tortuous career 
of the chemicals from plant to house- 
wife the -public path of the soap has 
been made smooth and easy. 

‘it Overcoming Indifference of Public 


When we get to this question of pub- 


lic relations and insurance the public is 


Nickolas Muray 
EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


no different in its attitude than it is 
towards soap or a country or a railroad. 
It may affect the company in the atti- 
tude of an insurance prospect towards 
a solicitor or in such broader affairs as 
legislation and regulation. 

What are the points of contact of an 
insurance company with the public and 
how can they be handled to produce the 
best result? 

What is the product insurance and how 
can it be presented to the public so 
that the greatest receptivity will be pro- 
duced for it? 

What channels can be used in addition 
to those normally used to convey insur- 
ance and what it stands for to the pub- 
lic? 

Stabilizing Economic. Service 

Certainly, the public needs insurance 
and should desire it. Its stabilizing serv- 
ice in economics is adequate justification 
for it. So is its power of distributing 
loss over a great number of persons, re- 
lieving the individual who might become 
a disrupting factor if left alone with 
his burden. 

Fire insurance plays an important part 
in the credit situation. It not only 


forestalls loss, but makes replacement.: 


These advantages of insurance are evi- 
dent to the economist and the awakened 
business man. 

To make them evident to others, how- 
ever, requires a policy of consistent and 
painstaking public relations. This is in- 
dicated, not only to get acceptance for 
the commodity—insurance—to be sold, 
but also to get ahead of one’s competitor 
in the selling of it. 

To interpret its services and benefits 
to the public insurance can use existing 
channels of communication through 
which the public is already accustomed 
to receive its impressions. These chan- 
nels provide adequate approach through 
a variety of media. These include the 
newspaper, the magazine, the pamphlet, 
the letter, the lecture platform, the ra- 
dio and several kinds of pictorial expres- 
sion such as the cartoon and the motion 
picture. While some have special adapt- 
ability, all may be used in a comprehen- 
sive program of public relations. 

Before presenting facts to the public, 
however, it is necessary to know thor- 


(Continued on Page 30) 





$100,000,000,000 of life insurance was in force, at the 
end of July 1929, in the legal reserve companies 
of the United States, numbering about 300. 
Over $7,000,000,000, or more than 
ONE - FOURTEENTH, of this 


total is in this Company. 


SF 


New York Life Insurance Comp2"y 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW: YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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The Market’’ Crisis 


General Agents Tell The Eastern Underwriter of Arguments 
Their Sales Forces Have Used Since Recent 
Exciting Events in Wall Street 
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with overnight profits. Those arguments 
have fallen into the pit today. The life 
insurance investment is permanent; 
stands eagerly stretching its hands at 
the last line of entrenchment between 
one’s family and want; the only way to 
make up immediately a shrinkage in es- 
tates. 

That is what life insurance men have 
been telling prospects for years. Prob- 


time when they are going to die, nor 
the date on which their fortunes will 
evaporate or their income start to wane. 
If they could the whole business of life 
insurance selling would need be re- 
vamped. What they can do is to protect 
against the double shock of the loss of 
the breadwinner as well as the fortune. 
Few are so careless that they want those 
double tragedies to fall to those not so 
well equipped to bear it. Such a con- 
fession would not only be carelessness 
but evidences of a stony heart the pos- 
session of which no decent person wants 
to admit. 





ably it is best that the arguments have 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of prominent general agents to tell 
what arguments were developed in their 
production conferences following the Wall 
Street debacle in order to stimulate sell- 
ing. Here are some of the replies re- 
ceived: 


By FRIEND L. WELLS, 
Aetna Life, Baltimore 


Following the fluctuations in the mar- 
ket resulting for a short time in a let- 
down in production through the country 
we sent to an extensive mailing list, but 
a selected list, this letter: 

“A doctor called me last week. He 
had been cleaned out in the crash and 
asked me to submit a plan which would 
guarantee him at age fifty-five an income 
of $100 a week for life. I am doing this. 

“A friend of mine told me Friday that 
he had started out to sell his United 
Founders when it reached $72 but de- 
cided to hold. it for $80. .The next day 


By 
ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 
Penn Mutual, Chicago 


We were not so much concerned in 
digging up new sales arguments as we 
were in grabbing hold of all that would 
fit the situation, whether they were new 
or old. Here is what we have been 
using : 

Stability of insurance: values, etc. 

Replacement of loss (paper or other- 
wise) of investments by “buying on mar- 
gin” of 114 to 5% as compared with 25 
to 50% at brokers. 

If loss is $50,000 will you consider it 
$52,000? If so, this additional $2,000 will 
replace to your estate all loss, etc., etc. 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 
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More important to replace loss by in- 
surance now than two, three or four 
months from now when market has re- 
covered, etc. 

Immediate availability of cash values 
or loans—(we are making them in two 
or three hours if necessary)—as com- 
pared with values in other securities in 
banks, etc. Rate of interest guaranteed, 
too. 

Character of investments of our com- 
pany, emphasizing high type, non-fluc- 
tuation, permanent security, etc., but at 
the same time not encouraging prospects 
to talk of the market and their hard 
luck, if any. 

Specific value of Corporate Insurance 
to small concerns at time of banking 
Stringenc) 

Careful use of credit by using short 
term notes to men with good rating to 
carry them over this temporary period. 

Selectins prospects in “essential” busi- 
ness and staying away from so-called 
’ class, easily affected by condi- 


By P. M. FRASER, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York 
We: recuested our producers to face 


the facts squarely. Certainly, there 
would be -ome depression, but that didn’t 
Mean it was going to be continuous de- 
Pression. 


With us it lasted a few days 
only. What we pounded home was no 


Fi ho sympathetic acknowledgment 
that the country was going to the dogs, 
no lettin 


down of spirits, no helping 
bie Prospccts find excuses. We took the 
Poa d what appears to us to be 
< Correct attitude of seeing things as 
ty are, which we pointed out to be 
about ‘as follows: 


Nothing has happened to prove that 


re surance is less advantageous today 
des it was a month ago, years ago or 


oa it If « ne sails to Europe on a smooth 
F tis difficult to imagine that body 
te hic lashed by a storm. No matter 
abe b igh the waves may sometimes roll, 
the _ savagely they sometimes break, 
_S. becomes smooth and placid 
wat he Storms and strife in the 
: lal world Visit us occasionally and 
n they subside to a glorious calm. 
Theis pad women profit by experience. 
chee og rience as to life insurance poli- 
larly € premiums of which are regu- 
: Paid, has been that life insurance 
Aen a boon. Nothing in the future 


is looming large enough to contravert 
the fact that insurance will continue to 
come in handy when most needed. Mil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance were 
lost because of paper profits made in 
the excitement of “being in the market.” 
Regular returns at the end of stated 
periods for small payments annually paid 
often seemed unattractive as compared 


PETER M. FRASER 


now been proven. So the shock has had 
its beneficial aspects. We told our men 
to stress the old time arguments. They 
saw men they had seen before and who 
had turned them down. These agents 
and brokers are now met as counselors 
whose advice it would have been well 
to take. 

Men and women cannot choose the 








New Conditions—New Contracts 


The demand for low cost insurance keeps 
pace with the new conception of its uses and 
of the amount necessary to safeguard the 


family. 


Our new Convertible to 65 contract fur- 
nishes low cost protection during the entire 
productive period and may be-exchanged for 


any form of permanent insurance. 


A guar- 


anteed annual credit makes conversion prac- 


ticable. 


Send for descriptive folder with rates. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force. 








FRIEND L. WELLS 


the crash came. You know the rest. 
This loss was covered with life insurance 
so his estate would be worth what he 
had planned. 

“After all, life insurance isn’t such a 
bad investment, is it? We have a plan 
which will cover any losses you may 
have sustained (actual or paper), make 
adequate provision for your dependents, 
or yourself in case of disability, edsk- for 
emergencies, and an income for your old 
age. Return of the enclosed card brings 
the information without obligation.” ~ 

We also ran an ad on the financial 
page of one of the local papers, advising 
any who may have lost in the market, 
either actual or paper, to cover their 
depleted estates by life insurance. 

Both the letter and the ad helped bol- 
ster up the spirit of our men. ” 

We, of course, stressed the fact that 
many men would now be more interested 
in securing life insurance or looking at 
it as a combination of saving, protection 
and investment than they had previously, 
especially if they had lost.. We also 
pointed out the wisdom of companies 
having their investments in securities 
other than common stocks. We also 
went over the investment feature of sin- 
gle premium endowments with the fact 
that many men who had previously been: 
in the market, whether losers or not, 
would undoubtedly be scared out of the 
market probably, and from this source 
funds would be released for the purpose, 


(Continued on Page 10). -- - 
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New York Association 
Hears Frank L. Jones 


ALSO NATHANIEL H. SEEFURTH 





Equitable Vice-President Inspires Agents 
with Address on Expressing 
Our Reserve Power 

Two diversified talks, educational and 
inspirational, featured the dinner meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York at the Hotel Astor 
Tuesday evening. Following the rendi- 
tion of several selections by George Mor- 
risey, baritone, who is with the J. Elliott 
Hall agenoy of the Penn Mutual, Presi- 
dent McNamara introduced Nathaniel H. 
Seefurth, president of “The Seefurth 
Service, Inc.,” who spoke on “The Self 
Completing Stock Purchase Plan,” and 
Frank L. Jones, agency vice-president of 
the Equitable Society, who addressed 
the association on the subject of “Latent 
Power.” 

Mr. Seefurth advised the underwriters 
to stress the sale of the agreement when 
talking to business executives, and the 
life insurance would automatically take 
care of itself. If the agreement is prop- 


(Continued on Page 50) 








DISABILITY RESERVES 


It is probable that the joint committee 
on disability which met in New York this 
week will recommend that a Class 3 dis- 
ability table, with suitable modifications 
to take care of.the various waiting pe- 
riods, be made the standard for disability 
reserves on business issued after July 
1, 1930. 





MASS. AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 

The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment refuses to accept the Mutual 
Benefit’s definition of disability. 





PEOPLES LIFE CASE 


A suit has been filed against the Peo- 
ples Life of Chicago, operated by the 
Co-Operative Society of America, al- 
leging that officers of the company were 
coerced into agreeing to the reinsurance 
in the Mississippi Valley Life. This lat- 
ter company is owned by the North 
American Co. of St. Louis, each being 
enterprises of J. D. DeBuchananne and 
associates of St. Louis. The receiver- 
ship action was filed by. Charles J. 
Stromberg, a stockholder. 





The Conservative Life of Wheeling, 
W. Va., has declared a 2% dividend to 
stockholders of record December 10 pay- 
able December 20. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 








LIFE COUNSEL OFFICERS 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its meeting in New York 
this week elected the following officers: 
President, George B. Young, general 
counsel, National Life of Vermont; vice- 
president, Francis V. Keesling, vice- 
president and counsel, West Coast Life; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry Cole Bates, 
assistant general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life; assistant secretary, Hilda F. De- 
yoe, Metropolitan Life. 

The executive committee is as fol- 
lows: Samuel Davis, John Hancock Mu- 
tual; Joseph S. Conwell, Penn Mutual; 
David Kay, Jr. Mutual Benefit, and 
Clyde P. Johnson, Western & Southern. 





A. L. C. MEETING IN CHICAGO 


The next annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Life Convention will be held in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, beginning 
September 22, 1930. 





GIVE WATCH TO CLARIS ADAMS 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention gave a platinum 
watch this week to Claris Adams, for- 
merly secretaryeof the convention. 





Market Arguments 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of life insurance, which had formerly 
been in the market. 

We advised all of our men to get in 
touch, in every way possible, with any 
who might have lost in the market, ad- 
vising them to cover these losses. We 
also asked our agents to call on individ- 
ual holders of stocks, advising them to 
cover their paper losses—thus protect 
their estates, even by Term Insurance, 
until such time as these stocks would 
have returned to their former levels. 

We also advised covering loans made 
on policies which, in turn, covered mar- 
gins, by securing life insurance. 








A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 








ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mer. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 























Bankers Life salesmen. 


Advertising. 


Established 1879 





NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND PROSPECTS! 


In preparation for our Special October ‘Policy Holders’ 
Month” campaign, the Home Office of this Company mailed 
a total of 95,443 effective Direct Mail Advertising messages 
to as many prospects whose names were furnished by 


Bankers Life salesmen know the excellent results to be 
obtained through the use of Bankers Life Direct Méail 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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LIVEHINTS FOR BUSINESS 








The agent who 

Objections fears and evades ob- 
Reveal jections has _ never 
Knowledge given any _ serious 


thought to their ori- 
gin, says the Reliance Life “Bulletin.” 
The only kind of prospect who actually 
gets an experienced agent ruffled is he 
who adopts a sphinx-like attitude, or 
who cunningly agrees with you in 
everything you say but refuses to sign 
up. 

When a prospect offers his sincere 
objections he is voicing his opposition 
to your proposal and that opposition has 
its source in ignorance of the subject 
under discussion. What a man does not 
know he opposes, and that is why ob- 
jections are daily raised to life insurance 
by the uninsured; they do not know 
what life insurance protection means to 
themselves and their dependents. If they 
were fully acquainted, they would pur- 
chase without the incentive of the sales- 
man. 

Objections must always be interpreted 
as signs of interest. They show that, at 
some time or other, the prospect has 
given some consideration, however slight, 
to the subject; otherwise he would not 
be able to discuss the matter from any 
viewpoint. 

Objections disclose not only the knowl- 
edge of the prospect, but also the knowl- 
edge of the agent. Unless hé is prepared 
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: * SE ET , ie 
Practical Suggestions te Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


to counter objections with reasonable, 
logical arguments, then the sale is lost. 
Lack of adequate knowledge induces in 
the prospect lack of confidence in the 
agent. The public likes to deal with 
men who are masters of their profession 
or trade, and the life insurance agent 
who cannot answer objections quickly 
and satisfactorily cannot hope to succeed. 
Prompt and pointed answers to objec- 
tions usually avoid: any heated discus- 
sions, and they prove to the prospect 
that he is dealing with a man who knows 
his business. 





DR. GRISWOLD RESIGNS POST 

Dr. Arthur H. Griswold, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
has resigned to pursue post-graduate 
studies with a view to resuming private 
practice. Dr. Griswold, who is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and of Johns Hopkins 
University, will continue to serve the 
Phoenix in a part-time capacity. 





CHARLES G. MONSER DEAD 

Word has been received of the death 
in Beverly Hills, Cal., of Charles G. 
Monser, of Johnson & Monser, general 
agents for the Mutual Benefit Life in 
Buffalo. Mr. Monser was compelled to 
give up his active connection with the 
agency in January because of failing 
health. He had been associated with the 
agency for twenty-five years. 








A 


size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 


success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and : 
Manager of Agencies 


———— 
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Manhattan Life Adopts 
New Conservation Plan 


SHOULD PRESERVE BUSINESS 





Policyholders Ineligible for Non-For- 
feiture Benefits May Reinstate by 
Paying Premium Plus Interest 





The Manhattan Life has a new con- 
grvation plan which it believes as a 
means of restoring lapsed policies will 
be very effective. The new plan enables 
il policyholders whose contracts have 
psed prior to their having qualified for 
non-forfeiture benefits, the opportunity 
of securing reinstatement by merely 
making payment of the current premium, 
jlus a small additional payment repre- 
gnting the difference in premium be- 
tween the age at entry and the age of re- 
issue, and a small interest charge. 

When a policyholder lapses his con- 
tract he feels that what he has paid has 
hen lost. The new Manhattan plan 
permits him to recover his policy without 
udue hardship. The terms are more 
fyvorable to the lapsed policyholder and 
when reinstatement is accomplished it is 
safle to assume that continuance is more 
or less guaranteed. 

The company points out that the plan 
does not apply to policies kept in force 
wder non-forfeiture benefits, and on 
wlicies which have terminated after 
being kept in force under a non-for- 
fiture benefit, but only to those which 
have lapsed prior to a cash value having 
ben established. Premium extension 
notes and pro rata premiums will not be 
acepted in payment. The difference in 
premiums, with interest, plus the cur- 
rent premium must be paid in cash. 
Disability benefits can be included in 
the reinstatement of the policy on the 
ame basis as before. When the com- 
ply commences issuing the new dis- 
dility benefits all rewritten policies will 
witain the new benefits, not the bene- 
its which were embodied in the policy 
ithe time it was issued. 

The company points out that it is not 
he volume of business which counts so 
tuch as the amount which is kept in 
free. Policies which renew are profit- 
tle to the policyholder, the agent and 
ihe company. 





AGENCY CELEBRATION 





Walker & Taylor Agency in Baltimore 
Holds Dinner in Observance of 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Walk- 
t & Taylor agency of the Provident 
utual Life in Baltimore was celebrated 
a dinner held recently at the Lord 
lilimore Hotei which was attended by 
le agents, their wives and the agency 
‘af, Robert H. Walker, son of one of 
tie agency’s founders, and now the head 
ithe agency, presided and introduced 
‘speakers William S. Ashbrook, agency 
“cretary at the home office, and Louis 
‘Yaret, general agent for New Jersey. 
he anniversary dinner followed an 
ilay business meeting at the Hotel 
‘inert, at which Mr. Walker and 
omas N. Taylor, a distant kinsman of 
fmathan K. Taylor, who had been as- 
‘ated with the agency for many years, 
Msided. Charles A. Tushingham, edu- 
Xtional supervisor, spoke on “Business 
Surance” and on “Some Objections I 
“ve Overcome” at the morning ses- 
*, and on “Income Provision For Fam- 
4 Totection” at the afternoon session. 
- J. Schilling spoke on “Sources of 
"pects and How to Interest Them” 
Arthur E, Warner on “How to De- 
“) A Better Clientele.” An outside 
“point was presented by Carlyle Bar- 
", of the firm of Niles, Barton, Mor- 

Yost, prominent Baltimore attor- 
-S who gave an exceptionally interest- 
i talk on_ “Underwriting Purchase 
coeents From the Attorney’s View- 






























































































































TRUST MEETING IN NEWARK 





G. T. Stephenson, Southern Banker, 
Talks to Insurance Men About 
Programming of Estates 
An indication of the progress of the 
movement that is taking place in the 
trust division of the banking field was 
seen in the general meeting which was 
held last Friday afternoon under the 
auspices of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
of Newark at which Gilbert T. Steven- 
son, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust of Wilmington, Del. and vice- 
president of the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association, spoke in 
Wallace Hall, Newark, on “Programming 
Your Estate.” The meeting hall was 
filled to capacity, the greater part of the 
audience being life underwriters of 
Newark. Edward A. Pruden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Union Trust, acted 
as chairman while Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of trust company, introduced 
the speaker in a few well chosen words. 





NEW LOS ANGELES COMPANY 

The Hamilton National Life is being 
organized in Los Angeles with capital 
and surplus of $500,000. In addition to 
life the company will write health and 
accident lines. 


NEW HANCOCK GENERAL AGENT 


Arthur W. Defenderfer Heads New 
Agency in Washington, D. C.; For- 
merly With Ernest J. Clark 
Arthur W. Defenderfer, formerly rep- 
resenting State Agent Ernest J. Clark 
at Washington, D. C., for the John Han- 
cock, became general agent at Washing- 
ton for the company November 1. The 
branch office of the Baltimore agency 
at Washington is being maintained by 

Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Defenderfer came with Mr. Clark 
shortly after graduating from Cumber- 
land University in 1915. The following 
year he entered the service and was 
across with the 21lth Aero Squadron as 
a lieutenant during the World War. 
Since his return from Europe he has 
gained recognition as a producer and has 
become one of the John Hancock’s lead- 
ers. During each of the past three years 
he has exceeded the $50,000 mark. He 
has served as commander of the Quentin 
Roosevelt Post of the American Legion 
and as a president of the D. C. Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 








GUARDIAN LIFE GAINS 
The Guardian Life reports that in No- 
vember its business exceeded that of the 
same month of 1928 as follows: writ- 


ten, 27.6%; issued, 19.6%; paid, 17.5%. 





WANTED 


A manager for the Life Insurance 
Department of a large Agency of- 
fice. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of Life Insurance and be 
experienced in dealing with agents 
and brokers. In replying state 
present position and salary expected. 
Communications will be treated 
strictly confidential. 


Box 1129 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 











DR. COOK’S DAUGHTER ENGAGED 

Of interest to the insurance fraternity 
is the announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Eleanor Davenport Cook to 
Horace Brewster Atwater, young busi- 
ness man of Chicago and Evanston, IIl. 
Miss Cook is a daughter of Dr. Henry 
W. Cook, medical director of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
and a niece of the late Isaac Davenport, 
formerly actuary of the Virginia insur- 
ance department and subsequently with 
the Pan-American Life in a similar ca- 
pacity. 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 

















N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Twenty Million... 
twenty-four years to reach the 
first hundred million... The 
Company to date in 1929 is 35% 
ahead of its paid-for production 
over the same period last year! 


It took 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PrEsSmEN 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 


$1,220,000,000.00 

















THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS ASSOCIATION MEETING 
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J. R. Hardin Sees Insurance Benefited 
By Collapse Of Speculative Craze 





Chairman of Life Presidents’ Meeting Believes Life Insurance 
Will Be More Highly Regarded As a Result of the Experi- 
ence; One-Half of People Insured; Per Capita Protection 
Now $850; New High Levels Will Be Maintained 


In his remarks as chairman of the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, reviewed the growth of life 
insurance in recent years and the attain- 
ment of its present high place in the 
public esteem. 

Chairman Hardin made known the fact 
that at the close of the present year 
there will be 67,000,000 persons in the 
United States insured under policy con- 
tracts so that one-half of the people of 
the country will be under the protection 
of life insurance. The insurance in force 
will amount to $850 per capita. The new 
life insurance bought during the year 
will have reached the total of $19,800, 
000.000. ; 

“No concern need be felt for the ulti- 
mate destiny of a nation which year after 
year continues to give evidence of the 
financial foresight indicated by this rec- 
ord,” said Mr. Hardin. “The year’s in- 
crease will be $1.100,000 000 over the vol- 
ume of 1928. This will be the seventh 
successive year in which increases have 
been made.” 

A New High Level 


A new level of life insurance pur- 
chases was reached in 1919 and has since 
been maintained, continued Mr. Hardin. 
In that year the amount of new insur- 
ance increased 62% from $5,131,000,000 in 
1918 to $8,315,000,000 and it has not since 
fallen below that sum. Although there 
was a slight recession in the deflation 
period of 1921-22 from the high mark of 
1920 ($10,105,000,000), in every year since 
1921 the previous year’s total has been 
increased. The amount of new business 
purchased this year will be over ten 
times the volume written in 1900. Even 
more striking, said the speaker, is the 
fact that this year’s new purchases will 
be double the aggregate amount of in- 
surance in force on all lives at the be- 
ginning of this century—just twenty-nine 
years ago. This has been an historic 
year in life insurance, for in July the 
total volume of insurance in force passed 
the $100,000,000,000 mark and this year 
will close with a total of $103,600,000,000 
of insurance dedicated to the protection 
of American homes and families and the 
stabilization of American business, said 
Chairman Hardin. It is almost three 
times the insurance in force in 1919— 
only ten years ago. Mere growth in 
population does not account for this in- 
crease, for while the insurance in force 
has nearly trebled, in the same period 
the population has increased only. 15%. 
The amazing progress of life insurance 
thrift is again demonstrated most con- 
vincingly by the amount of insurance 
per capita of population. At the begin- 
ning of the century the per capita in- 
surance was $111. By 1919 it had in- 
creased to $339. At the end of this year 
it will be $850. 

The Gains Will. Be Held 

Continuing Mr. Hardin said: “We have 
been passing through a period of busi- 
ness prosperity which has increased the 
national income. Whether or not the 
national income is likely to be adverse- 
ly affected by the recent collapse of pa- 
per values in the stock market is out- 
side the scope of this address. The fact 
is that we have come to a higher level 
in the requirements of comfortable liv- 
ing. Many things, long known and new- 
ly contrived, which were but yesterday 


JOHN R. HARDIN 


luxuries are now every-day necessities. 
The gains in human comfort thus made 
will not be surrendered. They are al- 
ready so woven into the national stand- 
ards that they cannot be unravelled with- 
out destruction of the national morale. 
Life insurance statistics indicate: a 
thoughtful intention pervading the pub- 
lic mind to assure the families and bene- 
ficiaries a continued enjoyment of their 
customary environment. The steadily in- 
creasing volume of life insurance pro- 
tection conclusively -proves that the na- 
tional balance has not been disturbed 
by the increase of the national income. 
Pessimists to the contrary, the habit of 
saving has not been forgotten. Self- 
gratification has not run away with judg- 
ment. Invested accumulations have in- 
creased. The obligation to care for wife 
and children has been remembered, and 
thrifty proportions of the increased na- 
tional income have been devoted, through 
life insurance, to the protection of home 
and safeguarding the family. 

“As a nation, we have been spending 
more money for automobiles, radios, tele- 


- phones, better homes and better plumb- 


ing. more for pleasure and amusements 
and finer clothes, but at the same time 
we have found surplus income to buy 
more life insurance than ever before. The 
present generation has exercised a provi- 
dent forward vision in harvesting from 
present prosperity an abundant store for 
the future welfare of those who are to 
come. If, under such conditions, the na- 
tion as a whole has been thus provident 
and has continued to be «thoughtfully 
thrifty under temptation to spend ex- 
travagantly, we do not need. so far as 
our own business is concerned, to be dis- 
turbed by stock market crashes or even 
extraordinary borrowings _om?. policy 
loans.” 
Sees Life Insurance More Highly 
Regarded After Speculation 


The probability is that life insurance 
will be more highly regarded than ever 
before was the speaker’s conclusion. 
While these huge totals, representing 
sums to be paid in future years to pres- 
ent and coming generations. have been in 
the making, equally impressive are the 


the rapidly mounting totals of these dis- 
bursements are the direct result of these 
increases of insurance in force. Those 
persons who, during all those past years, 
purchased these growing volumes of in- 
surance, or their beneficiaries, are the 
claimants of today, as the policyholders 
and their beneficiaries of today will be 
the claimants of tomorrow. During 1929 
there will be paid to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries a total of approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000. In 1900 these pay- 
ments were only $169,000,000. Thus this 
year’s payments will be more than elev- 
en times what they were twenty-nine 
years ago. Of the $2,000,000,000 being 
disbursed this year the beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders will receive $850,- 
000,000, while to living policyholders will 
be paid $1,150,000,000 in the. form of ma- 
tured encowments, annuities, disability 
benefits, dividends and surrender values. 
Outside and beyond these figures are the 
accommodations to policyholders through 
the medium of policy loans. | 

“Thus we see that the growth. of 
amounts paid back to policyholders has 
been consistent with the increase in vol- 
ume of new business and insurance in 
force,” concluded the Chairman: “The 
twelve months since our last meeting 
have, therefore, brought us cause for 
double congratulation. We go forward 
with 67,000,000 policyholders on our 


a 


books and $103,600,000,000 of insurance. 
in force at the close of -a year in which 
we have paid to our policyholders and 
their beneficiaries — $2,000,000,000 oj 
money. 

“Our business is a business reaching 
into the long future; it has developed 
from small and experimental beginnings: 
it has been invaded by wreckers and 
speculators; it has survived the perils of 
its own dissensions; it has known the 
need of official supervision and has bene. 
fited by official discipline; it has cop. 
quered public prejudice and has obtained 
public confidence; it has grown to totals 
in volume of insurance coverage and in 
invested assets overshadowing all other 
businesses. Always, as a collective 
whole, from the dawn until now, it has 
brought help to the home, sustenance 
to broken families, and support to wid- 
ows and orphans. Always, as a collec. 
tive whole, it has loaned of its plenty 
to nation and state and county and city, 
to agriculture, commerce and _ transpor- 
tation. Always, as a collective whole, it 
has been the promoter of thrift, the 
trustee of savings and the upbuilder of 
the common weal. 

“Business vision—business foresight- 
has led us over the long pathway, has 
been the key to our success, and is a 
compelling reason for the maintenance 
of this co-operative Association.” 





Problem Of Superannuated Workers 
Must Be Met, Says F. H. Ecker 


Sees Solution in Extension of Group Life Annuities; How 
Situation Is Met Will Have Bearing On National Stability; 

Life Insurance Invested Funds Meet National Needs; Total 
Investments At End of Year Wil) Reach $17.600,000,000 


The next great effort of the life in- 
surance business lies in the problem of 
the superannuated worker and providing 
for their dependent old age, was a state- 
ment made by Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life in his ad- 
dress before the Life Presidents this 
week. He called this a-great sore spot 
in the economic situation and said that 
something must be done about it and 
that soon. The solution he said was 
available in group life annuities already 
used on a large scale in many industries. 

“The problem of the superannuated 
worker must be met soon,” said Mr. 
Ecker. “How sensibly it is met will have 


- a considerable: bearing on our national 


stability. ~Life.insurance with all of its 
soundness ‘and ‘its stabilizing influences 
can presént.a workable solution. It is 
in this direction that our next great ef- 
fort lies.” ' 

In discussing the investments of life 
insurance companies Mr. Ecker said that 
the total at:the end of the year would 
reach $17,600,000,000. He emphasized the 
payments. made by the companies in 
death claims, matured endowments, an- 
nuities and-disability benefits. This to- 
tal in 1928 reached $864,000,000. 


Investments Follow Public Needs 


Mr. Ecker showed how. the invest- 
ments followed the public interest. Two 
decades ago when parts of the country 
were still being opened up, one-third of 
all life insurance assets were invested in 
railroad securities. The pioneering days 
over, this percentage dwindled. He told 
how during-the war -years holdings. of 
United States Government bonds jumped 
from an infinitesimal percentage to one- 
tenth of their assets. At the end of this 
year it stands at less than 24%. 

Following the post-war depression, ur- 
ban development was begun in earnest, 
and from that time down to the present, 


steadily increasing - payments--to—policy~-Mr.- Ecker. said, life insurance invest- 


holders and their beneficiaries. In fact, 


ments have reflected the great building 
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expansion that has been witnessed in om 
cities. Real estate mortgaccs, bear 
have represented constructio: for bot 
business and residence, have increase 
rapidly and steadily. Thougii there has 
been a falling off in farm ‘nortgagts 
both as to percentage and to.al ane 
invested, due to the interrelaicd — 
of the low estate of agricultre and \ 
movement away from farms |» the seit 
oping cities, farm loans sti! a 
12% of investments and, taken toget . 
with city mortgages, all real «state veh 
gage loans account for over iwo-fift . os 
all accumulations—the larges! single " 
in the portfolio. 

This epochal development « of 
gether with the prosperous state nd 
workers which has led them: more es 
more to seek to acquire the convemen 


° cities, t0- 
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A Lawyer Looks At 
Association Set-Up 


In his opening remarks Chairman 
John R. Hardin indulged in some 
pleasantries on the unique set-up of 
the Association. He said: 

“This Association is preeminently 
distinguished from all others by the 
remarkable freedom of its members 
from constitutional restraint. Dis- 
cipline is neither mentioned nor con- 
templated in the charter of its liber- 
ties. Not a penalty or fine of any 
kind is found in its code for first, 
second or habitual infraction of its 
aims and purposes. There is not 
even a provision for enforced collec- 
tion of dues. Membership is entire- 
ly voluntary, and there is no re- 
straint on resignation. 

“While by the constitution final 
power is reserved to the Association 
itself, such excellence of manage- 
ment is permitted, and has been at- 
tained, that the organization func- 
tions as efficiently as a committee of 
one. If the political maxim that 
‘The government which governs 
least is the best government’ is 
sound, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents has achieved per- 








fection.” 








of life, has brought enormous demand 
for the services of public utilities—light- 
ing, power, heating, communication. 

“To this economic situation, life insur- 
ance has been responsive,” said Mr. Ec- 
ker. “The greatest proportionate expan- 
sion of investments has been in the field 
of public utility securities, and while 
holdings here constituted but 3% of the 
total in 1921, we will have, at the end of 
this year, 9% of our assets so invested 
and will be financing public utility de- 
velopment in the amount of a billion and 
a half. dollars. To states, counties and 
municipalities, funds have been supplied 
as the need has been demonstrated for 
roads, bridges, schools, flood protection 
—all beneficial, all contributing to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
all contributing to the stability of life. 

“To policyholders themselves, there is 
available a source of funds which should 
only be used to tide over various emer- 
gencies—policy loans. We will have at 
the end of the year more than two bil- 
lions of dollars so outstanding. While 
entirely safe from a purely investment 
standpoint and no doubt contributing in 
many instances to preserving the eco- 
nomic balance, it cannot be too frequent- 
ly emphasized to policyholders that the 
policy loan defeats in part the purpose 
of their life insurance and should be re- 
sorted to’ only when no other avenue 
of supplying urgent need for money is 
available.” 


The New York Amendment 
During the past two years, participa- 
tion of life insurance companies in the 
financial operations of the country has 
been broadened by the amendment to the 

ew York Investment Law permitting 
the purchase of a restricted classification 
ot high-grade guaranteed and preferred 
Stocks. The effect of this amendment 
's reflected in the subsequent growth of 
vestments in this class of securities. 
Tlor to 1928 companies of some of the 
other states were permitted to invest in 
preferred and guaranteed stocks. At the 
fginning of that year approximately 
¢ 000,000 was invested in such obliga- 
‘ons. At the close of 1928 this invest- 
ment had increased to $129,000,000 and 
at the end of September of this year had 
: soe grown to $210,000,000, an increase 
ot over eight times in one and three- 
quarters years, 

: € influence of the accumulations 
om the premium payments of the 67,- 
en life insurance policyholders is 
mn Sage amazingly illustrated by the 
ke ’ of the assets of United States 
= reserve companies, Mr. Ecker 
omg out. The increase of assets this 
Feontd O39 000,000, is the greatest on 
in d. It is almost equal to the total 

ets of United States legal. reserve 


. companies at the beginning of this cen- 


tury and is more than twice the increase 
just six years ago. The assets of these 
companies more than doubled in seven 
years, having increased from $8,652,000,- 
000 in 1922 to $17,600,000,000 at the end 
of this year. 

“Since life insurance investments must 
be surrounded by every safeguard,” con- 
cluded Mr. Ecker, “they have no place 
in the more speculative phases of na- 
tional development, even though these 


phases are equally necessary unless we 
are to become static. Yet as enterprises 
become more and more stabilized them- 
selves, then to a larger and larger degree 
may their capital. requirements -be pro-- 
vided in the form of obligations suitable 
for investment of life insurance funds, 
thus releasing capital for constructive 
use in new enterprises or ventures which 
are in turn more speculative and where 
the greater hazard entirely justifies 
larger returns.” 





Frederick H. Ecker’s Comments 
On Significance Of Stock Crash 


By FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
President, Metropolitan Life 


Frederick H. Ecker has tremendously 
added to his reputation since becoming 
president of the Metropolitan ‘Life In- 
surance Co. by the character of the ad- 
dresses he has made since assuming that 
office. One of the busiest men in New 
York—it is difficult to find one with more 
important responsibilities or demands on 
his time—he has delivered two talks, each 
of which is a classic. The radio had hard- 
ly echoed the last word of his National 
Association of Life Underwriters address 
in Washington upon investments before 
there came from all parts of the coun- 
try demands for copies of the speech. 
And now he has rung the bell again with 
his talk before the Life Presidents’ As- 
sociation yesterday. His comments on the 
significance of the stock market crash to 
life insurance were regarded by many as 
the best summary of the situation that 
has been made. That portion of his ad- 
dress, which preceded his formal paper, 
is given below. The main part of his ad- 
dress devoted to life insuranée invest- 
ments ts given elsewhere. 

Had there been any need of further 
proof of the soundness and stability of 
the institution of. life insurance, that 
proof has been amply furnished by the 
events of recent months. A few weeks 
ago there was witnessed a stock mar- 
ket debacle which closely approached 
the proportions of a panic and was only 
checked just short of complete demoral- 
ization. It is bound to be considered 
historically as one of the worst financial 
upsets ever recorded. 

In the short space of a few market 
sessions the value of securities traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
though price levels had already been de- 
clining over a period of weeks, collapsed 


to a degree which represented an amount 
greater by several billions of dollars than 
the total assets of all American life in- 
surance companies. 

Individuals lost life-time savings, and 
more in many cases. Business suffered 
a setback in some lines, and if not in 
general, only because of the unprece- 
dented state of prosperity existing 
throughout the nation. Even savings 
banks, which are among the strongest 
of our financial institutions, came to feel 
the impact of the situation, but, of 
course, without affecting their stability 
and fundamentally sound condition. 

Undisturbed By Panic 


Yet, through it all, life insurance, with 
investment holdings of seventeen billions 
of dollars, stood firm and unworried. 
Premiums were received and claims were 
paid as usual, investments continued to 
yield returns to provide for services and 
surplus as at any other time. 

Then as seldom before, policyholders 
came to understand the true character 
of their life insurance investment. The 
heaviest losses as a result of the situa- 
tion were no doubt experienced by the 
man of moderate means, the amateur 
speculator, who had been lured into the 
market by the spectacle of years of ad- 
vancing prices—and it is from this class 
that life insurance draws a high percen- 
tage of its policyholders.. There must 
have been hundreds and thousands of 
them who saw the slender capital they 
had risked swallowed up in the course 
of a few hours. Literally there were 
men who went to bed one night holding 
stocks on what had theretofore been 
considered an ample margin, only . to 


(Continued on page 20) 














FAVORABLY KNOWN 
From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the Union Mutual is known as— 
The Friendly Maine Company 
A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Incorporated 1848 
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“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 
(income to the insu: 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


rights of all parties interested 
COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particular! = to the conscientious life underwriter. 
WRIT FOR IL 


NFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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NAMES— 
WORTH 
$2.82 EACH! 


Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand names were circularized 
under Fidelity’s lead service 
plan during the past year. 


The average premium value 
of each name proved to be 
$2.82. 


Fidelity’s lead service has 
been in successful operation 
for nearly fifteen years and 
has afforded Fidelity agents 
an easier and more resultful 
selling program. , 


More than $400,000,000 in- 


surance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What's Ahead?” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT Presuten? 
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Spread of Regulation 
A Threat, Says Dunham 


CRITICIZES AGENTS’ TURNOVER 


Connecticut Commissioner Says Half 
Drop Out Yearly Adding to Cost 


‘of New Business 


Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut, speaking before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Hotel Astor this week, said 
that the insurance business as a whole 
was faced with a threat of increasing 
regulation and he referred to the ac- 
quisition cost problem in casualty insur- 
ance as discussed at the White Sulphur 
mgeting this fall as an illustration. At 
the meeting a casualty man, man- 
ager of an agency in the field made 
what proved to be an unpopular sug- 
gestion that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion be invited to solve the acquisition 


COL. HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


cost problems of casualty insurance. 
Turning to life insurance Commissioner 
Dunham said that it had been estimated 
that there was a 50% turnover of new 
agents. This he said not only added to 
the cost of new business because of the 
necessity of training the agents, but he 
said it was bad for the public because 
of the influence of the untrained under- 
writer. 

Speaking on the general subject of in- 
surance regulation, Commissioner Dun- 
ham said: 

“Is it not time to bring business vi- 
sion to bear on an inquiry as to the 
wisdom of a policy which encourages 
regulations by political authorities of the 
insurance business, however advanta- 
geous such regulations may seem to be 
in particular cases, or in certain re- 
spects?” said Commissioner Dunham. 

“Is such a policy, with its natural re- 
sults, likely, on the whole and in the 
long run, to benefit your business, and 
to contribute to the social and economic 
welfare of this country? 

“Such is human nature, that the per- 
manent officials in state insurance de- 
partments and, to a somewhat less ex- 
tent, the heads of these departments, 
are ready enough, if you leaders of the 
insurance business really so desire, to 
exalt their own importance as bureau- 
crats. Moreover, the bureaucratic ap- 
petite grows by what it feeds upon. Un- 
less you are ready to welcome a gen- 
eral political regulation of the details of 
the insurance business, including a dic- 
tation of all the terms of insurance con- 
tracts, you take risks in favoring regu- 
lations which will serve as precedents for 
further extensions of such regulation. I 
fear you will find there is no half-way 
ground. Either the functions of the state 
will be limited, in principle and prac- 
tice, to the protection of the public from 
insolvency of insurers, and legal prohi- 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Life Company Research 
Advocated by du Pont 


WILL INCREASE SPAN OF LIFE 


No Business Holds as Great Possibilities 
For Improvement Through Research, 
Says Irenee du Pont 


If life companies had started research 
twenty years ago, when the du Pont Com- 
pany had already started research in 
laboratories, the average United States 
citizen’s life would have been increased 
by at least two years, declared Irenee 
duPont, vice-chairman of the board of 
directors of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., of Wilmington, Del., and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Equitable Society, before the Association 
of Life Presidents this week. He went 
on to say that admittedly the two years 
was a guess, but that the span would 
have been lengthened is a certainty. 

Mr. du Pont’s subject was “Vision in 
Business” and his message for the life 
presidents, the idea that vision today 
demands _ research. He asserted that 
there is no business in the country today 
where the boundless possibilities of im- 
provement through research compare 
with the life insurance business; because 
it has been largely mutualized, the life 
executives have hesitated to spend funds 
for research that are held in trust. 

The life insurance business, he feels, 
has been under the disadvantage of a 
lack of owner-management for years. 
The mutualizing of companies accom- 
plished this, but it had been a hindrance 
to a proper growth of the life insurance 
business he thought. He said that he 
did not wish to accuse those in charge 
of the companies of being lacking in 
painstaking effort or conscientiousness 
because they do not know their compa- 
nies, but that if they owned a very large 
equity in their earnings, they could and 
would be willing to take certain financial 
risks which would yield marvelous re- 
turns. As trustees for the funds of 
others, they naturally hesitate to take 
such financial risks. 

In a plea for research, which has ad- 
mittedly accomplished so much for the 


Wm. Shewell Ellis 
IRENEE DU PONT 


du Pont Company, Mr. du Pont said to 
the life presidents: 

“Your position is unique in that your 
companies will make more money by ex- 
tending the lives of the insured, while 
the insured who would apparently pay 
the cost of this research will not only 
get it back in reduced premiums or divi- 
dends, but what is far more valuable to 
them, they will live longer and enjoy 
better health while alive. 

What One Added Year Would Mean 

“Will you bear with me and think 
what it would mean to your companies 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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COMING! 


The Chicago Evening 


AMERICAN’S 


D ANNUAL 
INSURANCE 
REVIEW 


On January 21st, 1930, the Chicago Eve- 
ning American will publish its Third 
Annual Insurance Review under the edi- 
torial direction of Frank F. Loomis, nation- 
ally-known insurance writer and authority. 
Embodying a general review of the insur- 
ance field and articles on the activities of 
many individual companies, this Review 
will interest insurer and insured alike. Ad- 
-vertisers in the Review will receive the 
benefit of a special distribution to 45,000 
insurance brokers in Cook County and to 
agents and executives throughout the coun- 
try, in addition to the Chicago Evening 
American's circulation of more than a half- 
million. 


Fifty-eight insurance companies who have 
advertised in the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can in 1929 will testify to its effectiveness. 
For representation and advertising space 
- this issue, please communicate with 

Frank F. Loomis, Insurance Editor, 
Chane American. Reservations should be 
made early in order to secure good position. 


CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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Single Premium Forms 
Prohibited By Conway 


CALLED BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





New York Superintendent Withdraws 
Approval of All Policies Where 
No Risk Is Assumed 





The single premium annuity policy 
providing for the return of the entire 
premium less a small expense charge in 
case of death, will not be approved for 
issuance in New York state after Janu- 
ary 1, according to a ruling just made 
by Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway. Included in the ruling is a pro- 
hibition against any form of policy in 
connection with which the company as- 
sumes no risk as all these forms are 
held by the superintendent to be really 
banking transactions. A life annuity and 
a separate life contract. will not be ap- 
proved. 

Superintendent Conway’s letter to all 
authorized companies follows: 

“Referring to my circular letter of 
September 24, 1929, and to the hearing 
granted to representatives of life com- 
panies in the New York office of this 
department on October 8, 1929, I would 
advise that after giving the matter fur- 
ther careful consideration I have de- 
cided to withdraw my approval of all 
policy forms of the above nature or de- 
scription for issuance or delivery in this 
state on or after January 1, 1930. 

“I would also advise that forms com- 
ing within the above description will not 
be approved by me after the date of 
this letter. 

“In my opinion, such contracts are in 
the nature of banking transactions and 


. do not serve any useful purpose so far 


as insurance protection is concerned. 
The risk to the company of any loss on 
account of the death, or the continu- 
ance of the life, of the insured is prac- 
tically absent. 

“l have also decided to make a ruling 
prohibiting the simultaneous issue of a 
life annuity and_a separate life contract, 
with or without medical examination, on 
the single premium life plan, where the 
combination of policies results in no 
tisk, or practically no risk, being as- 
sumed by the company. Companies can- 
not use two forms of contracts to ac- 
complish the same result as is at pres- 
ent accomplished under one of the above 
contract forms. 

“In regard to single premium annuity 
Policy forms under which part of the 
single premium is used to purchase a 
life annuity and the remaining part of 
the single premium is handled as a bank- 
ing transaction on a basis similar to the 
first mentioned contract, I would advise 
that such modified single premium forms 
will be permitted, provided the propor- 
tion of the single premium, returnable 
im case of death at any time is one-half 
or less, 

“Please acknowledge receipt of this 
letter, If your company is affected by 
this ruling, please advise promptly as to 
le form numbers of the policies which 
will have to be withdrawn.” 


Pennsylvania Adopts Standard 
Disability Policy Provisions 
insurance Commissioner Matthew H. 
oe of Pennsylvania has sent a let- 
alg all life companies admitted in that 
ate, Notifying them that the standard 
ed b lity provisions in life policies adopt- 
et the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
in ae in Toronto will become effective 
ennsylvania July 1, 1930. 
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GREETINGS! 


To the Chief Executives repre- 
senting the great institution of 


life insurance in conference as- 


sembled. 


‘ We wish to take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude for the friendly good will that 
exists between this agency and the agencies 
in New York City representing the companies 
whose chief officials are meeting in their 
annual session this week. 


As we look forward with hope and confidence 
to the New Year we are especially apprecia- 
tive of the faith and loyalty of those whose 
co-operation we have enjoyed and endeavored 
to merit. 


May the true spirit of Christmas dwell with 
you and may the New Year hold an abund- 
ance of prosperity and health. 


Tue Rossins—Simons AcENcy 
HOME LIFE of NEW YORK 


256 Broadway 
New York 




















Guaranty Prepares 
New Trust Plan Form 


HAS SOME UNUSUAL FEATURES 





Aims to Be Definite Plan of Insurance 
Trust For Close Corporations and 
Partnerships 





A new plan of life insurance trust 
with some unusual features has been 
prepared by the trust department of the 
Guaranty Trust, 140 Broadway, New 
York. One of these features is that in 
a trust providing for the purchase of 
the interest of a deceased owner in a 
close cornoration. The agreement would 
provide that if the value of the deced- 
ent’s stock is in excess of the insurance 
proceeds then the trustee will offer for 
sale to the survivor the number of shares 
of the decedent’s stock in excess of the 
shares equal in value to the proceeds of 
the insurance and the offer will be made 
a! a price per share as determined by 
the last statement of value filed with the 
trustee. If this offer is accepted by the 
survivor within a stated time he will re- 
ceive all of the decedent’s stock. 

But if within the stated time of such 
offer from the trustee the survivor fails 
to purchase the shares so offered at the 
price so determined and upon terms sat- 
isfactory to the irustee, then the sur- 
vivor will receive none of the decedent’s 
stock but the trustee will return to the 
survivor his own stock and an amount 
of cash out of the proceeds of the in- 
surance equal to the amount of premi- 
ums without interest paid by the sur- 
vivor. 

in the event that the stock deposited 
by both A and B is delivered to the 
survivor, then the trustee will also offer 
the survivor the insurance policies on 
his own lite at their cash surrender val- 
ue. lf the survivor does not elect to 
buy these policies within thirty days 
after the offer the trustee will surren- 
der them at their cash value and add 
the proceeds to the insurance collected 
on the life of the decedent. 

The effect of this plan is that the 
surviving stockholder is protected in his 
right to acquire all of the decedent’s 
stock at a fairly determined value, and 
the decedent’s estate on the other hand 
is assured either the full value in cash 
for his stock or full possession of his 
stock with a considerable amount of 
ag from the insurance carried on his 
life. 





MUM ON ANTI-BOOZE COMPANY 





E. A. Miles, Attorney for League, Says 
He Has Talked Too Much 
Already 

E. A. Miles, attorney for the Indiana 
Anti-Saloon League, turned very reticent 
on his return to his Indianapolis head- 
quarters from South Bend, Ind., where 
he made a public statement that an 
insurance company was in process of 
formation which would be a bone dry 
life insurance company and because of 
admitting only those to its select circle 
who wear the white ribbon of total ab- 
stinence would be able to write insur- 
ance cheaper than anv other company. 

“T have talked too much already,” he 
said, “and am not at liberty to say any- 
thing about the matter at all.” 

Asked what examination would be pro- 
vided to determine whether the appli- 
cant for a policy has been addicted to 
liquor and whether he will use it there- 
after, Mr. Miles said that details of this 
particular phase of the business has not 
been worked out. Some wag in Indian- 
apolis suggested that the first purchase 
the company would have to make would 
be a wholesale order for machines that 
can detect one in the telling of a. lie, 
with one machine as part of each agent’s 
standard equipment. 





The Bankers Life of Iowa announces 
a special Christmas direct mail advertis- 
ing letter which it has prepared for 
agents. 
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C. H. Voorhees Talks Of 
Heavy Burden of Taxes 


PAID IN END’ BY _ INSURED 
Thinks Plan of Co-operative Survey of 
Subject With Recommendations 


Would Work Out 


In his talk before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel this week C. H. 
Vorhees, attorney of the Connecticut 
General, took up the tax situation. 

The insurance companies are by cir- 
cumstance and force of law trustees of 
policyholders’ and, to a very minor de- 
gree, stockholders’ funds, he said. Life 
insurance is practically unique as an out- 
standing social institution. Through it 
millions have the only practical oppor- 
tunity of performing their duty to their 
dependents and the state. If there is 
any economic group which deserves just 
treatment from the legislatures and tax- 
ing authorities in the United States it is 
pre-eminently life insurance. 

On the contrary, there is not a doubt 
that life insurance is taxed in more ways 
and for greater sums than any other 
group. Millions of premiums are divert- 
ed from their fine purpose annually into 
the “mammon” of government revenue. 
Every dollar of these millions is paid 
by the policyholder. The amount of 
these premiums would purchase millions 
in life insurance available for the main- 
tenance of the family as a unit, the edu- 
cation of ambitious American youths, the 
prevention of old age dependence, and 
the material minimizing of poverty. 

The only practical theory on which 
the legislatures, especially of the states, 
can explain their actions in exacting 
these taxes is to get where the getting 
is good and the protest least. Almost 
without exception the original object of 
the state premium and other taxes on 
life insurance was to pay the cost of 
maintaining the insurance department. 

“This is justifiable and I believe the 
only justifiable basis of such taxes, and, 
yet, these taxes have year after year 
been increased until today the average 
ratio of these taxes used to maintain 
these departments is approximately 3% 
—and the end is not yet,” he said. “Ap- 
proximately one hundred fifty attempts 
have been made in the last twenty-five 
years, many of them successfully, to in- 
crease the ante in spite of public pro- 
tests of life insurance executives, recog- 
nized: tax authorities, United States sen- 
ators, leading college professors of the 
country, and last but not least, the in- 
surance commissioners by resolution in 
convention assembly. One authority goes 
so far as to say that no tax in the 
United States at all approaches that on 
life insurance with the possible exception 
of the tax on the liquor traffic prior to 
1918. If this be true, and I think it is, 
the result is to make of the institution 
of life insurance and ‘the liquor traffic 
strange bed-fellows.” 


The Solution 


What is the solution? Undoubtedly, 
it lies through an extensive, aggressive, 
unceasing campaign of education. The 
huge army of selt-denying insured of 
this country will demand a halt if they 
are given the facts and the method of 
expressing their collective opinion. It 
is the duty and opportunity of the life 
insurance fraternity to supply them with 
these. 

“It has been suggested, and I think 
it undoubtedly the most practical plan, 
that a standing commission be organized 
consisting of insurance commissioners, 
insurance executives, outstanding college 
authorities, life underwriters and leading 
business men, probably through the na- 
tional and subsidiary chambers of com- 
merce,” he continued. “This committee 
should be suonlied with funds and, after 
an exhaustive study of the case, would 
recommend definite procedure with the 
obiect of mobilizing and expressing a 
positive demand that the time has come 
not only to halt but to eliminate what 
I sincerely believe after a thorough study 





right man. 


organizing. 


Box 


110 Fulton St. 23 





SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES WANTED 


A prominent eastern company has a staff position open for a sub- 
stantial man of successful life insurance experience. He will be required 
to do organization and supervisory work and to travel most of the time. 
This is a Home Office connection and offers a promising future for the 


Let your reply tell the full story of your qualifications, age, educa- 
tion, references and your experience in life insurance selling and 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


1130 


33 New York, N. Y. 








DAVID FASKEN PASSES AWAY 


President of Excelsior Life of Canada 
Was Active in Many Business 
Interests 

David Fasken, K.C., president of the 
Excelsior Life of Canada, well known 
in the Canadian business world and legal 
profession, died at his home in Toronto 
last week after a lengthy illness. He 
was also president of the Nipissing Min- 
ing Co., founder and president of the 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., 
Ltd., and the Northern Canada Power 
Co., Ltd. Soon after the Excelsior Life 
was incorporated he acquired a control- 
ling interest and became president, a po- 
sition he held until his death. 

He was born in 1868 near Elora, On- 
tario; was graduated from the University 
of Toronto in 1882 and was called to the 
bar and entered practice in 1885. In 
1910 he became a King’s Counsel. He 
was widely known as a humanitarian and 
philanthropist. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY SCHOOL 
The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines is 
expecting more than 700 members of its 
sales force at its annual school in Des 
Moines on January 6, 7 and 8, 1930. This 
meeting will be in celebration of the 
company’s golden anniversary. 








is a gross injustice. Each of these groups 
in so doing can and will be acting un- 
selfishly and to the degree that they 
are successful, there will follow a con- 
tribution to practical idealism, a benefit 
to the state and its citizens, a square 
deal and good government.” 


THE MEANING OF PERPETUITY 


Six Different Definitions Given By Jo- 
seph O. Skinner, Attorney of Mutual 
Benefit Life 
At the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel this week Joseph Osmun Skin- 
ner, attorney for the Mutual Benefit, 
read a paper on “The Meaning of Per- 
petuity and Its History.” Mr. Skinner 
presented the fact that the word “per- 
petuity” is used with six different mean- 
ings in the books, not -including those 
governed by state statutes. He differen- 
tiated them as follows: perpetuity (end- 
less duration); perpetuity, (restraint on 
alienation); perpetuity (unbarrable en- 
tail); perpetuity (double contingent re- 
mainder); perpetuity (suspension of 
alienation); perpetuity (remoteness of 
vesting). He then took up three state 
statutes, to wit: New York, a two-life 
state; Alabama, a three-life state; and 
Ohio, which has had a peculiarly worded 
perpetuity law since 1811. He then sum- 
marized the decisions of Rhode Island, 
a non-statute state, and showed that the 
courts had in many cases discussed the 
case as though one under perpetuity (re- 
moteness of vesting) when as a matter of 
fact it came under the meaning, perpetu- 

ity (restraint on alienation). 

Mr. Skinner then reviewed the law 
of alienation in order to show thereafter 
how the law of perpetuity fitted in with 
the same and ended with a statement of 
the reason of the law of perpetuity, to 
wit, to keep property in commerce. At 
the beginning of his paper he set forth a 
list of the books on the subject. The 
earliest containing a chapter on perpetu- 
ities was one published in 1703. 








A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 
Pe I 6S as cease vows Me eeaknvemonuae 


Any accidental death. ‘ 
Certain accidental deaths.... 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


n an Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE 


John J. Parker, Famous 
N. Y. Life Veteran, Dies 


ONE OF COUNTRY’S BEST AGENTS 


Had Title of Counsellor-At-Large; Won 
Numerous Trophies; Two Sons in 
Business; Interesting Character 


Following a long illness John J. Park. 

er, counsellor-at-large for the New York 
Life throughout the country and one of 
the company’s oldest men in point of 
service, died last week in the Memorial 
Hospital, New York City, at the age of 
seventy years. Everybody in the New 
York Life knew “Jack” Parker. “The 
Grand Old Man of Nylic” he was famil- 
iarly called in New York Life circles, 
In recent years he was in Cleveland; be- 
fore that in St. Paul. He was one of 
the company’s biggest producers and 
during his forty-three years of service 
won mast every -field honor the New 
York Life had to offer. 
_Mr. Parker was a member of the first 
life insurance writers’ club in the United 
States. He signed with the company 
July 15, 1886, and in competition with 
three other men was selected ‘for man- 
ager of the Minnesota territory, after 
producing the largest amount of busi- 
ness. He traveled extensively, writing 
insurance in all parts of the country. 
He was a salesman of the “old school,” 
selling life insurance primarily for pro- 
tection purposes through the “heart ap- 
peal.” 

He was known intimately by most 
New York Life field men, often appear- 
ing at company conventions, and had 
great influence with them through his 
effective speaking powers and his ability 
as a writer. He was well known as a 
club man in both St. Paul and Cleve- 
land. He carried great force into every- 
thing he undertook; had no hesitancy 
in saying at all times exactly what he 
thought, subterfuge not being in his 
line. His aggressiveness probably was 
derived from his younger days, when 


- he was a good amateur boxer and oars- 


man. 

Numerous trophies were awarded Mr. 
Parker for his achievement in company 
contests. He was selected as the com- 
pany’s delegate to the World’s Columbia 
Exposition convention in Chicago in 
1893. He won a trip to Europe in 1905 
as delegate from the American agency 
forces to meetings of the European 
clubs; he was a member of the board 
of directors of the $200,000 Club for 
eighteen years and his production in re- 
cent years, before his health began to 
wane, averaged $1,500,000 annually. 

His two sons, John J., Jr., and William 
M. of Cleveland are following in his 
footsteps as New York Life representa 
tives in Cleveland. Both are Princeton 
graduates and saw hard service on the 
Western front in the World War. Mr. 
Parker is also survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. Annabelle P 
Motley. Several years ago Mr. Parker 
was subject of a long article in “The 
American Magazine.” 

The clubs in which he was most ac 
tive are the Union, Country and Pepper 
Pike of Cleveland and the Lotus of New 
York. 





W. C. ACKEN DEAD 


Cashier of Travelers in This City For 
Many Years; One of Companys 
Veterans 
William C. Acken, for years one © 
the outstanding cashiers of the bie 
elers Insurance Co., and who had - 
with the compariy more than torty verre 
died on Sunday from heart trouble. . : 
had been in poor health for some pod 
and was only at the office at interval 
during the ‘past two years. [He _jomé 
the company when it was a! No. ; 
Broadway, later was with the come 
at No. 31 Nassau street, No. 76 willis 
street and No. 55 John street. For som: 
years he had the title of cashier. 
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N.Y. Old Age Comm’s’n 
Hears Insurance Men 


ECKER, LITTLE, GRAHAM TALK 





Bill For State Pensions Would Total 
Gigantic Figures; Equitable’s Em- 
ployment Age Limit Questionnaire 





Among those who appeared before the 
New York State Commission to Investi- 
gate Security Against Old Age Want a 
few days ago were Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life; 


James F. Little, a vice-president of The 
Prudential, and William J. Graham, a 
vice-president of the Equitable Society. 

Mr. Ecker said that assuming that 
only 1% of the persons over age 65 will 
qualify for a pension limited on account 
of the means restriction to $1 a day an 
initial payment of over $2,000,000 per 
year would be necessary in this state, 
and that would increase as the number 
over 65 increases until at least three 
billion dollars per year would be re- 
quired. He estimated that in this state 
more than 549,000 have reached the age 
of 65 or over. He declared that state 
plans are not always successful. It is 
reported that by 1938 the payments in 
Germany under Government plans will 
reach such a figure that the fund will 
be completely exhausted and that dras- 
tic steps will be taken, although nobody 
knows what those steps will be. He said 
in conclusion : 

“The function of the state is rather 
to point the way than to undertake it- 
self the initiation and operation of re- 
tirement plans for private industry.” In 
discussing group insurance he said in 
part : ; 

“Employers are not compelled to adopt 
group insurance; and the very motives 
which prompt them to do so operate 
against their dropping employes.” 

Mr. Little’s Talk 

Mr. Little said in part: “There are 
certain difficulties inherent in the old 
age pension plan. In the first place it 
is apt to be too costly to be successful. 
Imean that the community will not bear 
the cost of an adequate pension plan. 
With pension plans that have been es- 
tablished you can only do with them 
what you do with custom: you can in- 
crease them. There has been a steadying 
effort made to increase the eligibles for 
pensions; that is, to liberalize the rules 
permitting pensions and also a steady de- 
mand for the increase in the size of the 
Pension and pressure from these two 
directions is usually not resisted perma- 
nently. So that the cost that you would 
establish today as a commencement must 
not be regarded as the ultimate burden. 

Moreover, as has been demonstrated 
when you establish rules of eligibility 
dealing with the amount of property and 
mcome that a person has efforts are 
made to dispose of property or to hide 
the existence of income or make the 
Income technically somebody else’s in- 
come as far as possible, and the admin- 
stration is not entirely successful in ex- 
cluding from the pension benefits great 
numbers who are really not entitled, ac- 
cording to the design of the pension.” 


The Age Limit Question 


ro discussing the so-called age of em- 
— deadline Mr. Graham said in 
tt: 
“There are more. men 40 or over 
ely and relatively at work in indus- 
ty today than at any other peacetime 











L. these days of stress 


Life Insurance is the Safest Investment 





settlement of your equities. 


further payment. 


used to tide you over. 


and family security. 


A mutual com- 
pany returning 
annual dividends, 
and offering a 
policy for every 
need. 





ie 


Ideal Savings and Investment Plan for Average Person 


If you are unable to complete payments, you receive a fair 


Should you be permanently disabled, you receive a definite 
income regularly, and your insurance is continued without 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be 


Your beneficiary will receive in full the amount you have 
decided upon, no matter how few payments you have made. 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and invest- 
ment plan, is giving financial independence. From the view- 
point of availability for every individual, safety and perma- 
nent value, certainty of return, easily carried cost, and control 
by the investor,—it is a solid rock on which to build personal 
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period in the history of our country. 
These men over 40 are receiving larger 
sums in wages for fewer working hours, 
with consequently more allotted leisure 
than at any other time in our industrial 
history. These men are also receiving 
larger benefits under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, under group life insurance 
policies, in the form of life insurance 
and disability benefits indemnifying 
against death or loss of time, than ever 
before. More money is being paid out 
in the form of pensions to superannuat- 
ed workers from industry than ever be- 
fore. A larger number are receiving 
the benefits. The average of the bene- 
fits is larger and a greater number of 
prospective pensioners are now covered 
under industrial pension plans than ever 
before.” 


Mr. Graham quoted the results of a 
questionnaire which he sent to group 
patrons, to which there were 500 re- 
sponses representative of 100 different 
industries and of all the states in the 
Union. The classification of replies 
showed 60% to have no age deadline. 
24%, while having no rigid age-hiring 
limit, stated that from their experience 
the nature of their business fixed. the 
classification of their age workers with 
reference to ability to discharge specific 
jobs at ages from 25 to 65; 8%% of the 
patrons had age deadlines. Of these, 1% 
stated that the presence of group insur- 
ance caused them to adopt maximum 
age-hiring limits and another 1'1/3% said 
pension schemes as existing in their es- 


tablishments were responsible for age- 
hiring maximums. The combination of 
these two categories constitute only 
2.3% which employ only about 4% of 
the total number of employes under ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Graham pointed out that the test 
of the value of group insurance to men 
over 45 was exactly the same as the test 
of the value to the men under 45, to-wit: 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. He maintained that group insur- 
ance providing against the financial con- 
sequences of unprovided death, sickness 
and old age are a great boon to work- 
ers at all ages and notably to those at 
older ages. 

With reference to the possibilities of 
industrial pensioning to cover old age 
“security for the workers, Mr. Graham 
drew attention to what had been done 
by group life insurance in the way of 
providing death and disability benefits 
since the Equitable introduced the plan 
and wrote the first group policy in 1911. 
In the Equitable alone group insurance 
outstanding averages $10 a life for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States and counting the 100 or more life 
companies now writing that form of 
business the average is about $80 for 
every person living in the United States. 


NEW SPOKANE COMPANY 
The National Union Life, a new com- 
pany in Spokane, has taken new quar- 
ters in the Spokane Savings Bank Build- 
ing. 





F. H. Ecker “Key Man” 
For All Of Insurance 


SPOKE AT HOOVER CONFERENCE 





Life Business Running at Rate of 5% in 
Excess of 1928 Production; Company 
Has Almost 40,000,000 Policies 





Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, was made _ spokes- 
man for all insurance at the business 
stimulation conference of American busi- 
ness leaders held in Washington last 
week, and in that capacity addressed the 
conference. The decision to make Mr. 
Ecker the spokesman came at an informal 
meeting during the noon recess of the 
conference. Those present were Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; Wilfred Kurth, pres- 
ident of Home (Fire) group; C. A. Lud- 
lum, vice-president Home and member of 
insurance committee of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; F. Robertson Jones of the 
casualty executives’ association; A. F. La 
Frentz, vice-president, American Surety; 
J. Arthur Nelson, president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty; A. Duncan Reid, 
president Globe Indemnity;+ Terence F. 
Cunneen, insurance manager, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and C. W. Gold, 
American Life Convention. 

Later, acting on President Hoover’s 
proposal that industry appoint an execu- 
tive committee to co-operate with the 
Government in stimulating trade the con- 
ference authorized Julius H. Barnes to 
name such a committee. He did, and 
thirty key men were appointed. Mr. 
Ecker is the key man for insurance. An- 
other later development was the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont of the organization of a new 
division of that department, which would 
be charged with co-ordinating and as- 
sembling data on the new public works 
undertakings of states and municipalities. 

Mr. Ecker’s Talk 

The following are extracts from Mr. 
Ecker’s talk: 

“It is assumed that a report from the 
fields of insurance would be interesting 
as indicating the extent to which this 
movement, directed so courageously by 
the President, has been successful in 
restraining any slowing up in business 
in the nature of a natural hesitation to 
carry on awaiting further developments. 

“So far as the life insurance companies 
are concerned, we are able to make a 
very encouraging report. The business, 
which this year has been running at the 
rate of 5% in excess of the production 
of the year 1928, has not shown for the 
month of October any material recession. 
The Industrial department of one com- 
pany for which I am able to speak, hav- 
ing in force 37,500,000 policies, insuring 
the lives of 23,000,000 of wage earners 
and their families, reports very satis- 
factory collections. 

“This evidences the fact that to no 
appreciable extent has there been any 
increase in unemployment. It is antici- 
pated by life insurance executives that 
the normal volume of business will con- 
tinue during the next six months. In 
consequence, there will be no reduction 
in the number of those employed in this 
pursuit. The life insurance companies 
now afford gainful employment to ap- 
proximately 250,000 men and women and 
there are doubtless fully 1,000,000 in 
number of our population who derive 
their livelihood from relation te the life 
insurance business. 

“The continuation of the normal pro- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Mutual Benefit to Sue 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where such supplemental contracts contain 
no provisions except such as operate to safe- 
guard such insurance against lapse or to p.o- 
vide a special surrender value therefor in 
the event that the insured shall be totaliy 
“and permanently disabled by reason of acci- 
dental bodily injury or by sickness; provided 
that no such supplemental contract shall be 
issued or delivered to any person in this state 
unless and unt.l a copy of the form thereof 
has been submitted to and approved by the 
superintendent of insurance, under such rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as he shall make 
concerning the provisions in such contracts 
and their submission to and approval by h.m. 
“Under this section this department 
has held 

First, that total disability is incapac'ty (re- 
sulting from bodily injury or disease) to 
engage in any occupation for remuneration or 
profit. 

Second, that total disability which has been 
continuous for a per:od specified in the p o- 
vision (not less than four months nor more 
than one year) shall be presumed permanent. 
“Your proposed disability forms pro- 

vide in part: 

For the purpose of this insurance total 
disab lity is incapacity (resulting from bodily 
injury or disease) to engage in any occupa- 
tion for remuneration or p-ofit, Such ds- 
abi‘ity shall be presumed to be permanent 
when it has been continuous for a period of 
four months. 


“Further, they provide: 

As proof of disability, it must be estab- 
lished that by reason of bodily injury or 
disease, the average month'y earned income 
of the insured for a period of four months 
has not exceeded one-fourth of his former 
earned income (averaged month’y for the 
twelve months immediately preceding such 
four months). 

“Tt is my opinion that these two para- 
graphs are inconsistent and that the lat- 
ter is an attempt to broaden the defini- 
tion set forth in the former. A defini- 
tion, properly, should include and ex- 
clude everything except that which is de- 
fined. While undoubtedly your modifica- 
tion includes all permanent and total dis- 
ability cases, it does not exclude cases 
which do not come under the definition 
arrived at by this department and vari- 
ous departments of the country. 

“The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Toronto in Sep- 
tember last, at which forty-six state de- 
partments were represented, adopted a 
definition of permanent and total dis- 
ability which represents the best opinion 
of the insurance world. The adoption 
of this definition was as a result of a 
report by department and company actu- 
aries who had spent a great many 
months in an attempt to work out a 
proper solution of the question. I at- 
tach hereto and make that report a part 
of this letter. At that convention you 
presented for consideration provisions 
similar to those now contained in the 
forms submitted to me for approval. 
Your arguments you submitted orally 
and in writing. After a full considera- 
tion of the merits of your proposals the 
convention rejected them. I attach hereto 
and make a part hereof, the galleys of 
the minutes of the National Convention 
relating thereto. 

“I believe that the definition arrived 
at, as outlined in the department’s rul- 
ing of September 25, 1929, is the proper 
one. I attach hereto and make a part 
hereof a copy of that ruling. 

“Under your proposed supplemental 
forms it is the opinion of this depart- 
ment that you would be engaging in in- 
surance against accident and health as 
defined in subdivision 2 of Section 70 
without authority to transact such busi- 
ness either under your charter or the 
laws of this state.” 





ALLAN FLANIGAN RECOVERING 


Allan Flanigan, son of J. E. Flanigan, 
New York agency manager of the Bank- 
ers’ Life of Des Moines, is recovering 
from an illness during which he has been 
confined in a hospital in Des Moines. 
He was taken ill while on a vacation 
visit in Des Moines last summer. 





T. S. Reinhard of the New York 
agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa led 
the company producers in November. 


The Mutual Benefit’s Revised 
Disability Policy 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


in consideration of the payment of Premiums as hereinafter provided, hereby 
indemnifies (herein called the Insured) 
against the loss of earning capacity by reason of bodily injury or disease, under 
the following provisions and agreements: 

_ If, prior to any default in Premium payments hereon, and on Policy No. ; 
issued by this Company on the life of the Insured and bearing the date of 
J ; (herein called the Co-existing Policy), and within the 
time and in the manner herein provided, there shall be submitted to the Company 
at its office in Newark, New Jersey, due proof that the Insured is totally and 
permanently disabled, the Company, during the continuance of disability and subject 
to the provisions hereof, will pay the Premiums becoming due on this Policy and 
on the Co-existing Policy by crediting the said Premiums in the accounts of the 
Company, and will also pay a monthly income of Dollars. 
The Credit of the Premiums as above provided will continue this Policy and 
the Co-existing Policy for the same time and with the same force and effect as 
though such Premiums had been paid in cash when due. Upon the recovery 
of the Insured from total disability, the benefits herein provided shall cease. 
and Premiums, or instalments thereof, thereafter becoming due on this Policy and 
on the Co-existing Policy shall be payable. 

For the purposes of this insurance total disability is incapacity (resulting from 
bodily injury or disease) to engage in any occupation for remuneration or profit. 
Such disability shall be presumed to be permanent when it has been continuous 
for a period of four months. : 

As proof of disability, it must be established that by reason of bodily injury 
or disease, the average monthly earned income of the Insured for a period of 
four months has not exceeded one-fourth of his former earned income (averaged 
monthly for the twelve months immediately preceding such four months). 

Within two years after the first approval of proof of any disability. the Com- 
pany may require proof of continued disability once in each three months. There- 
after such proof may be required as each Premium, or instalment thereof, on this 
Policy, or on the Co-existing Policy, becomes due, or, if no further Premiums 
shall vg payable on this policy, or on the Co-existing Policy, once in each twelve 
months. 

No benefits will be payable hereunder after 
disah‘lity set forth herein then exists. 

Premiums are pavable annually in advance at’the Company’s office in Newark, 
New Jersey, or. to. Agents, in exchange for receipts signed by the President or 
Treasurer, but in lieu thereof the Company will accept semi-annual or quarterly 
payments. The Annual Premium or the first semi-annual or quarterly payment, as 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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PROGRESS SERIES 


Number Twelve 


Among the many progressive features adopted 
recently by this Company will be found the fol- 
lowing: ; 

A reduction in Term rates. 


A new Commercial 20 Payment Life and a new 
20 Payment Endowment at age 85. oc 


A new disability clause. 


New Annuity rates, including Cash Refund Poli- 
cies. 

A new Convertible Policy with many attractive. 
features definitely guaranteed. 


A live company with an excellent line of policies 


and low guaranteed rates backed by a large capital 
and surplus. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
CORRESPONDENCE WELCOMED 
BY AGENCY DEPARTMENT 























—— 


Penn Mutual’s Plan For 
Business Stimulation 


FITS INTO HOOVER PROGRAM 


Regional Meetings in January in Ch 
of President Law, Vice-President 
Hart and Six General Agents 


Fitting into President Hoover’s call to 
all American business to promote plans 
for the maintenance of business activity, 
the Penn Mutual Life has arranged for 
four regional meetings to be held in Jan. 
uary. 

Headed by President William A. Law 
and Vice-President Hugh D. Hart, the 


WILLIAM A. LAW 


general agents of the company will meet 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Hot Springs, 
Ark., and San Francisco. Co-operating 
with Mr. Law and Mr. Hart will be six 
of the company’s general agents, com- 
prising a group of experienced leaders of 
national reputation. They are: Frank H. 
Davis of Denver, J. Elliott Hall of New 
York, Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, 
Leon W. LaBounta of Minneapolis, 
Alexander E. Patterson of Chicago, John 
A. Stevenson of Philadelphia. In ad- 
dition, E. Paul Huttinger, head of the 
company’s research department, will at- 
tend all of the conferences. The six 
general agents, whose agencies represent 
a production of more than a hundred mil- 
lions a year, will be absent from their 
offices during all of January, but their 
organizations are so strong that an m- 
crease in production is considered as- 
sured. Their joining in this service 18 
an example of the fine spirit which char- 
acterizes the Penn Mutual general 
agency force. 

Each of the meetings will last three 
days not merely morning or afternoon 
sessions. The purpose will be to 
change knowledge of methods and sy* 
tems for increasing and maintaining pro- 
duction among the special agents. Hac 
of the six general agents is a production 
authority. _ 

President Law and Vice-President 
Hart expect to attain two objects 
through these meetings. The first is the 
enabling of each general agent to It 
crease permanently, and not merely stim 
ulate temporarily, the production of his 
agents. The second object—and it hooks 
into the Hoover program—is an_ i 
creased investment capacity for the Penn 
Mutual, through a heavy increase in first 
year’s premiums on an increased volume 
of business in 1929. The greater the re 
ceipts of a life insurance company, the 
more it has to invest in governmenta 
and other forms of securities represent 
ing the activities whose exnansion Presi 
dent Hoover is calling into play. 
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Group Of Big Writers 
Form Discussion Club 


PLAN OF CLINTON DAVIDSON 





To Meet Monthly at Luncheon; Speech 


Federal Reserve Suit 
Called Exaggerated 


STATEMENT BY MASSEY WILSON 





County Attorney’s Charge of $1,000,000 





Barred; Managers Not Eligible; 
Who Are In Group 





A group of million dollar producers in 
New York have formed an organization 
along the lines of a club the objects of 


which will be to exchange ideas and by 
open discussion to assist one another in 
writing larger units and more of them. 
The group will not be large—there are 
thirteen charter members—and it will be 
kept small to maintain the discussion 
basis in the meetings. One of the quali- 
fications is that members shall have 
produced $1,000,000. a? 
The idea of forming this group origi- 
nated with Clinton Davidson, president 
of the Estate Planning Corp., 67 Wall 
street. The plan was discussed with a 
friends and others were suggested until 
the present number constituted the char- 
ter members. At a meeting last week 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Clinton Davidson; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Mitchell Thorsen, general 
broker; secretary-treasurer, Harris E. 
Adriance, Jr., of Estate Planning Cor- 
poration. J. H. Philbin, president of the 
Trustate Corp., is chairman of the or- 
ganization committee. In addition to the 
officers the following were present at 
the first meeting: Albert Hopkins, 
Penn Mutual; Allen F. Arnold, North- 
western Mutual; James Neilsen, State 
Mutual; Dana Clarke, Penn Mutual; 
Herman Duval, Northwestern Mutual, 
and Frank A. Berthold, Prudential. 

The plan is to meet once a month at 
a downtown luncheon club. At these 
meetings a discussion leader will be 
appointed. There will be no speeches. 
Mr. Davidson explains that the group 
will be limited to men who can co-oper- 


ate with one another on the same busi- 


ness and social level and whose training 
and experience will be an asset to the 
entire group. No general agents, man- 
agers or assistants will be eligible. 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE PLANS 





New Jersey Company Will Expand Pol- 
icies After Merger With Colorado 
and Florida Companies 
George Ramee, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Bankers’ National Life of 
New Jersey, announces that the com- 
pany, which is absorbing the sister com- 
panies of the Bankers’ in Colorado and 
Florida the first of the year, will shortly 
adopt several new features and plans 
which should materially aid the com- 
Pany’s representatives in their work and 
tapidly increase the business in force. 
The field organization of the company 
will be set up in two divisions, Eastern 
and Western. The Eastern division will 
be supervised by Mr. Ramee and the 
Western division by Superintendent of 
Agencies William A. McCallum. The 
astern division will be composed of 
Practically all the states east of the Mis- 

Sissippi River, 





PHILADELPHIA ASS’N PLANS 





President Thomas M. Scott Appoints 
Committees; Planning Big Jamboree 
for January; Home Talent 
Thomas M. Scott,. president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
Writers, has appointed the following 
Committee to bring about a greater and 
More effective co-operation with the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce: 
ohn W. Clegg, chairman; Karl Collings 

and Thomas L. Fansler. 

bo € association is planning a big jam- 
Tee next month consisting entirely of 

Membership talent. The jamboree will 


; m charge of the following commit- 
oe James M. Blake, chairman; E. J. 
erlet, A. B. Cheyney, A. W. Moore and 
Louis F. Paret, 


Fraud in Suit Antidates Present 
Administration 





A claim filed by the county attorney 
of Wyandotte County, Kansas, alleging 
$1,000,000 fraud in the transactions of 
the Federal Reserve Life of Kansas City, 
has been met by a statement from 
Massey Wilson, chairman of the board, 
that practically all of the accusations in- 
volved past transactions before the pres- 
ent owners had anything to do with the 
company. 

The Federal Reserve Life absorbed the 
Farmers National Life over a year ago 
at which time Massey Wilson was elect- 
ed chairman of the board and E. W. 
Merritt, Jr., president. Both resigned 
last week and B. Frank Bushman of 
Detroit, who has been on the board of 
directors for several months, was elected 
president. 

Massey Wilson says that the county 
attorney was without authority to bring 


any such suit, that he stated in court 
that he had brought this suit on his own 
responsibility, without the authority of 
any stockholder, policyholder or indi- 
vidual. He further states that the com- 
pany is in excellent financial condition. 
Its business and assets have increased 
more than 300% in the past tWo years. 

The Federal Reserve representatives 
say that the “$1,000,000 fraud” was com- 
posed of highly problematical items, in- 
cluding a ,000 mortgage loan made 
to Mr. Buchman, and the amount said 
to be due from the trustee of the com- 
pany’s old stock with nolicy business. 
They declare that an audit of the trus- 
tee’s books now is being made and that 
it is very unlikely that the amount due 
will equal $500,000 as claimed by the 
county attorney. They further point out 
that no claim of insolvency is made in 
the petition. 





EMPIRE LIFE EXPANDING 


The Empire Life of Toronto, Canada, 
has been authorized to take over the 
business of the Commonwealth Life & 
Accident, and when consolidation has 
been accomplished the Empire will have 
$21,000,000 insurance in force and $2,- 

000,000 in assets. 





AETNA LIFE CHANGES 


Ralph H. Learn Leaves Field to Become 
Agency Supervisor; Philip F. Conley 
Succeeds Him 

The Aetna Life has announced two 
changes in the Western department the 
past week. Ralph H. Learn, who has 
been a special agent in the Ohio terri- 
tory, has been called from the field 
and promoted to the position of agency 
supervisor. Mr. Learn, who is a native 
of Stillwell, Indiana, has spent his en- 
tire business life in insurance circles. 
He joined the Aetna in June, 1908, as 
filing clerk and in 1924 was promoted to 
the rank of special agent. 

Philip F. Conley will succeed Mr. 
Learn in Ohio. Mr. Conley, after spend- 
ing some years in the Western depart- 
ment of the Aetna, served for a time 
in the Minnesota field previous to his 
recent transfer to Ohio. 


DU PONT A. & H. CONTRACT 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., which has been an 
Equitable Group Life insurance patron 
since 1919, announces the purchase of 
Equitable Group Accident and Health 
Insurance, which will become effective 
January 1, 1930. 











The Northwestern National 
News, a real newspaper, visits 
NY”NL agents weekly. Other 
- which this Company pro- 
vides for its agents are a Mail 
Advertising Service, an exten- 
sive line of Goodwill Builders 
(gifts at cost for prospects and 
pennieleen). a new. Baby 

ealth Service, and a complete 
supply of sales literature. 
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Sir Thomas White On 
Relations With Canada 


INSURANCE MAKES BIG GAINS 





Of Six Billions in Force United States 
Companies Hold More Than 
One-Third 





Canada has experienced a great growth 
in life insurance in force, the total hav- 
ing doubled in ten years, the Life Presi- 
dents’ Association was told this week at 
the Hotel Astor by Sir Thomas White, 
vice-president of the Bank of Commerce 
of Toronto, who is a director of the 
Canada Life. Sir Thomas said that the 
total life insurance in force in Canada 





SIR THOMAS WHITE 


at the end of 1914 the opening year of 
the Great War, was one and a quarter 
billion dollars. This had risen by 1919 
the year following the close of the war 
to two and a half billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 100% in five years. At the 
close of last year the aggregate was six 
billion dollars, nearly five times what it 
was fifteen years ago and more than 
twice the figure of ten years ago. 


Of this great aggregate of six billion 
dollars in force at the end of last year 
United States life insurance companies 
held $1,800,000,000 or nearly one-third. 
Their policies numbered four million. 
British companies held a total of $115,- 
000,000 with policies to the number of 
134,000. : 

Continuing, Sir Thomas said: 


“What American life insurance com- 
panies are particularly interested in is 
their own investments in Canada. I find 
that in 1919 these aggregated a little over 
one hundred million dollars and in 1928 
just about three hundred millions. So 
you have a very substantial stake in the 
welfare of the Dominion. On the other 
hand Canadian life insurance companies 
have an aggregate of investments in the 
United States to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. Life in- 
surance in force in the United States 
issued by Canadian life insurance com- 
panies aggregates more than a billion 
dollars. 


“This leads me to say a word as to the 
general international relations between 
the two countries in its bearing upon 
the matter of our international finance. 
Canada is United States’ best customer. 
We buy from you more than does any 
other nation. Your next best customer 
is Great Britain, the next Germany, 
Japan and France in the order named. 
It is a remarkable fact that Canada with 
its ten millions of population buys more 
from the United States than any of the 
great nations of the world. Last year 
we bought from you goods of the value 
of nine hundred million dollars. -On the 
other hand the United States bought 
from Canzda commodities to the value 
of five hundred millions.” 


Dunham On Regulation 


(Continued from Page 14) 


bition of unfair competition by means, 
for example, of false representations, or 
by rebates and discriminations, or there 
is no assurance of any limit whatever to 
political interference with your business 
freedom.” 


Cost of Busimess 


On the subject of the cost of new 
business Commissioner Dunham said: 

“There is a widespread feeling among 
the American public that the cost of 
some kinds of insurance is higher than 
it ought to be. It would be a misfor- 
tune if this feeling should lead to a 
governmental attack upon rates. Pos- 
sibly the only policy which will pre- 
vent such an attack will be a wise and 
courageous effort on the part of the lead- 
ers of the insurance business by their 
own business vision to reduce, wherever 
possible, the cost of insurance to the 
American public. 

“T venture to suggest one field for the 
exercise of business vision in this direc- 
tion, to-wit: the reduction of costs of 
acquiring new business. The obstacles 
to the achievement of such a result do 
not lie in any lack of knowledge in the 
insurance world. Representatives of va- 
rious companies now meet from time to 
time in conference, hear papers read and 
discuss highly ethical formulas for the 
mutual conduct of their business. But 
they go back to their offices, and the 
ethical formulas seem to be widely for- 
fotten; at any rate the commission-war 
goes on again. ; 

“High sales pressure is to a wide ex- 
tent stimulated by extravagant commis- 
sions and by bonuses and prizes based 
on the volume of insurance written. Such 
a campaign of costly solicitation would 
be better justified in a backward commu- 
nity, devoid of education as to the ad- 
vantages of insurance. But ever increas- 
ingly, insurance offices find that appli- 
cations for insurance come in over tele- 
phones without previous solicitation, and 
insurance solicitors find their customers 
already educated and insurance-wise. 


Doesn’t Approve of Narrow Investment 
Limitation 

Commissioner Dunham does not ap- 
prove of narrow limitations on invest- 
ments for insurance companies, saying 
in this subject: 

“It seems to me unnecessary to limit 
narrowly by law possible investments of 
insurance companies. If the investments 
of any company seem to be especially 
exposed to hazards of depreciation, I ad- 
vocate insisting on larger reserves to 
offset such hazards. Arbitrary refusal 
to allow, as admitted assets, investments 
authorized by the laws of the state which 
has chartered an insurance company, 
merely because they involve a policy not 
sanctioned by the laws of the state so 
acting, seems to me contrary to the prin- 
ciples of comity which lie at the founda- 
tion of our federal system of govern- 
ment. But to the extent that reserves 
are honestly required as being merely 
sufficient to offset reasonably any haz- 
ards incurred by any corporate policy, 
whether of a general or special character, 
such a requirement will, I submit, be 
likely to operate for the benefit of the 
insurance business of this country.” 





PHOENIX MUTUAL DIRECTOR 

Porter B. Chase, president of the 
Bankers Trust of Hartford, has been 
elected a director of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Winslow Russell. Mr. Chase 
graduated from Yale in 1919 and en- 
tered the real estate business. Later 


he formed Chase, Morrison & Co. and 
was made president of the Bankers 
Trust in 1926. He is a director of the 
Hartford Fire, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, and the Sanborn Map Co. 


Ecker On Stock Crash 


(Continued from Page 13) 


learn at the next day’s session that they 
had been sold out. 

Yet if there were any of these un- 
fortunate individuals who died just at 
this time, their beneficiaries realized ex- 
actly as much on any life insurance they 
may have carried as would have been 
the case had their claims arisen in more 
placid financial times, and they realized 
it as promptly. If any were obliged to 
apply for loans on their insurance poli- 
cies to tide them over the period of 
stress—and many were obliged to—they 
were accommodated in exactly the same 
amounts and with the same promptness 
as they would have been under other 
conditions. When the end of the year 
is reached those who hold dividend-pay- 
ing policies will find that such dividends 
as may then be declared will show no 
effect of the market’s break. 

No Policy Varied An Iota From Par 

Throughout the whole of the disturb- 
ance, and as a result of it, no life in- 
surance policy has varied an iota from 
par. It should not be assumed, however, 
that life insurance has come through 
this upheaval unscathed because of any 
particular financial astuteness or wizard- 
ry peculiar to its management, nor be- 
cause it enjoys any unique opportunities 
or advantages of market position. Had 
life insurance investments been of the 
same character our institution would 
have suffered proportionately with those 
who were affected, and the public con- 
fidence which we have enjoyed to the 
full might very-well have been shaken. 

The outstanding fact is that life insur- 
ance, both by reason of the wise limita- 
tions of legislative enactment and the 
high ideals of its management, has been 
so completely disassociated from the 
speculative security market and its in- 
fluences that it was not imperiled, nor 
can it ever be greatly threatened by this 
or any similar catastrophe. Even though 
the stock market shall have somewhat 
recovered, this can only serve further 
to illustrate its vagaries and to prove 
that neither its downturns nor its up- 
swings can have any effect on the in- 
tegrity and absolute reliability of life 
insurance contracts. No investor in life 
insurance need ever be sold out, nor 
will he be called on to put up additional 
margin to protect his life insurance con- 
tract. 

Any institution that is able to pass 
through a financial crisis of this char- 
acter without feeling in some way the 
pinch of events, without sharing to some 
extent in the tremendous losses, must 
be regarded as not only fundamentally 
sound and stable in its own right, but it 
secures for itself a high place as a sta- 
bilizing factor in the lives of our peo- 
ple. Its influence is bound to be evi- 
denced outside of its own sphere. 


ATLANTIC LIFE CLUB 

As a result of paying for twenty lives 
in November the Dovel & Dovel agency 
of the Atlantic Life at Harrisonburg, Va., 
received the presidency of the Presi- 
dents’ Club of the company hie that 
month. J. A. Thomas, Johnson City 
Tenn., with sixteen lives to his credit, 
became vice-president. P. K. Banks of 
the Raleigh agency is secretary-treasur- 
er with fifteen lives. 


ENTERTAINS N. Y. BANKERS 

Clifford L. McMillan, home general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual in 
Milwaukee, entertained over last week- 
end three Equitable Trust, New York, 
officials: Arthur W. Loasby, chairman of 
the board; Percy J. Ebbott, vice-presi- 
dent and Edward M. McMahon, insur- 
ance trust officer. Monday night Mr. 








‘McMillan and Dr. C. E. Albright gave 


a dinner in their honor. 





HARDY WITH BOWERS 
Robert H. Hardy, former manager of 
the National Life at No. 501 Fifth 
Avenue, has become associated with the 
Le Roy Bowers agency of the Mutual 
Life, No. 1890 Broadway. 
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du Pont On Research 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to have one year added to the life of 
your average risk? Not only would yoy 
get one additional annual premium from 
each policy, or equivalent of that, but 
you would get interest for a year on all 
the paid-in premiums of each risk. Yoy 
would also benefit by an increase in the 
amount of insurance in force. 

“You may properly ask me how te- 
search can be applied so as to increase 
the length of life of your risks. I can 
answer you quite frankly, ‘I don’t know!’ 
If I did you would not have to waste 
time on research—I could tell you, but 
if that problem cannot be successfully 
attacked by research, it is the first prob- 
lem with that peculiarity. 

“I would suggest that as most benefits, 
from research of this kind, will flow to 
all life insurance companies, pro rata, it 
would be well for you to band yourselves 
together and undertake joint research. 
This would be much more effective than 
independent effort. 

“One eighth of 1% per annum of your 
trust funds would finance the greatest 
research organization the world has ever 
applied to a specific problem. 

“Further, you have a tool with which 
you are very familiar—statistics. That 
tool can be used for research where di- 
rect experimentation is slow or difficult. 
And, further, you have an enormous 
mass of information; every risk is a 
potential item of your data. This is im- 
portant because in statistical solution of 
a problem the results increase in ac- 
curacy with the volume of data available. 

“It would seem to me most lamentable 
if insurance companies do not band 
themselves together and undertake re- 
search toward improved longevity and 
good health, possibly at first, in a com- 
paratively small way, but with full inten- 
tion of going ahead just as fast as the 
man power of the organization can be 


built up.” 
L. under- 


writers to win 





success in their 
business must 
have all the 
working tools 
of the trade at 
their disposal. 
Illinois Life 
men can offer 
modern poli- 
cies to fit every 


need. 
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Ecker as representing what Mr. Atwood 
designates as “the largest investment or- 
ganization in the world.” While Mr. 
Ecker opposed the purchase of common 
stocks by life companies Mr. Atwood 
calls attention to his cautious language. 


“He was very careful not to question 
the wisdom of those individuals ‘who 
would have a slice of American prosper- 
ity,” said Mr. Atwood. 

In Mr. Atwood’s opinion there is a cer- 
tain significance in the fact that the great 
institutional investors, such as life in- 
surance companies, savings banks and 
trust companies, as well as universities 
and foundations, have confined them- 
selves largely to bonds and other fixed 
obligations. 


Must Think of the Future 


_ “Speaking broadly, the great trustee 
institutions, with their sense of responsi- 
bility to the public for the money in 
their care and with a life expectancy far 
beyond that of individuals. do not lean 
heavily towards common stock invest- 
ments. Such institutions are expected to 
live and serve for generations to come, 
and should, naturally, be above the fever- 
ish activities of the market place. But 
the implication of this statement is 
sharply challenged by an increasing num- 
ber of common stock advocates. They 
urge, far more boldly than in past years, 
that life insurance companies and even 
mutual savings banks should invest in 
common stocks. Where failure to do so 
1s caused by legal restrictions, the laws 
are declared to be antiquated. If there 
is no legal prohibition, then the trustees 
and officers are evidently unwilling to 
take the trouble to discriminate between 
Speculative stocks and those with a high 
investment rating.” 

Mr. Atwood points out the responsi- 
bility the life companies have to millions 
of people. As they may run into a pan- 

emic or war they must not be subject 
to the hazards of an unfavorable market 


— 





ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


institutions cannot fairly postpone pos- 
sible but uncertain accretions to princi- 
pal for future beneficiaries and neglect 
the living, many of whom will have died 
or ceased to have an interest in the 
company. In other words, the trustee 
type of institution must put most of its 
money to work immediately.” 

In discussing the billions of money 
which the trusteed institutions will have 
for investment Mr. Atwood says if all 
of them rush into common stock buying 
on a large scale with the idea of making 
a real killing serious losses will surely 
incur, and in that case “the life insur- 
ance scandals of 1906, which arose from 
frantic inoperations in common stocks, 
might well be repeated.” 

Mr. Atwood also discusses the Sun 
Life’s investment program in his article, 
calling it one of the largest stock in- 
vestors in the world, but. not mention- 
ing its name. 

Mr. Atwood says that if bond earnings 
are to be compared with stock earn- 
ings a certain number of years must be 
taken into consideration. Over a period 
of years he says that the showing for 
stocks does not reach as large a per- 
centage of earnings as many people sup- 
pose. 





JACOB KALMAN LECTURES 


Jacob Kalman, a Bronx insurance man, 
is giving lectures on Life Insurance to 
agents and owners at No. 391 East 149th 
street every Monday and Thursday from 
2 o'clock to 4 o'clock. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY a] 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 

















Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds.of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


. Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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GAIN IN PREMIUMS 

The Washington conference of key 
leaders called to Washington to discuss 
business stimulation and meeting in the 
White House disclosed that both fire and 
casualty insurance companies are writing 
more premiums this year than they did 
last. Fire and casualty representatives 
present had given to Mr. Ecker figures 
for a ten months’ period of 1928 and 1929 
of a substantial section of the business. 
These figures show that the increase in 
fire premiums was about 2% over last 
year; and for casualty insurance, about 
3% gain. 


N. J. CHILD WORKERS AND 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

A booklet of labor laws governing the 
employment of women and children in 
New Jersey and just issued by the De- 
partment of Labor of that state contains 
numerous. digests of decisions of inter- 
est to workmen’s compensation under- 
writers. Some of these have to do with 
the minimum age for employment of 
children in factories. No child under 
fourteen can be employed in any news- 
paper plant, factory, print shop, work- 
shop, mill, commercial laundry or place 
where goods are manufactured of any 
kind. 

It is no defense in the New Jersey 
action to recover the penalty to prove 
that, before employing a native born 
child under such age, an affidavit of a 
parent of such child was first filed with 
the employer, setting forth that. such 
child was above such age. To make 
the affidavit provided for by the statute 
available in justification of such employ- 





ment, it must be accompanied by the — 


certificate or certificates required by the 
Statute; and to make out a defense, it 
must also be proven that correct copies 
of all “papers, certificates, passports, and 
affidavits, so filed, relating to such em- 
ployment, were mailed, postage prepaid, 
to the department having charge of the 
enforcement of the said act within twen- 
ty-four hours after the same were filed 
with the person so employing such child.” 

In enacting the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and declaring that every con- 
tract of hiring made subsequent to its 
going into effect shall be presumed to 
have been made with reference to the 
act, etc., the legislature must have had 
in mind contracts which were valid in 
law, or at least contracts which were not 
prohibited by statute; hence, where an 
infant thirteen years of age was em- 
ployed in a factory in direct contraven- 
tion of the provisions of this section, 
and was injured while so employed, the 


scheme of compensation provided there- 
in nowise applies, and the common law 
liability of the employer to compensate 
the employe for injuries alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the 
master is not affected thereby. 





LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 
MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents at the 
Hotel Astor this week, bringing together 
the leaders of the business from all parts 
of the country and many distinguished 
persons from other fields, should focus 
public attention on life insurance at a 
time when emphasis on the stability of 
this great department of American busi- 
ness activity should be most beneficial. 

The name of practically every speaker 
on the program is well known to the 
general public. They discuss from the 
angle of their particular fields, “Advanc- 
ing Social and Economic Standards 
Through Business Vision.” The ultimate 
benefits to accrue to the public runs 
through the theme of the meeting and 
through all of the addresses. 

Life insurance enters into the whole 
fabric of American business, touches 
intimately the lives of the people, and 
this relationship is shown impressively 
at the meetings of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 





CRITICIZE FLEET PRACTICES 


Including Individually Owned Cars in 
Employers Fleets Called Violation of 
Anti-Rebate Laws 


The committee on automobile merit 
rating of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners of which C. S. 
Younger, Ohio, is chairman, did not re- 
port on merit rating, asking for a con- 
tinuance of the committee for the fur- 
ther consideration of this subject. 

The committee did report a resolution, 
later adopted by the convention, in 
which it condemned the practice of in- 
cluding in the fleets of employers, the 
individually owned cars of employes 
which the committee declared is sub- 
versive of sound underwriting, unethical 
and in violation of the anti-rebate laws. 
The resolution recommended to the con- 
vention that this practice be condemned 
and it urged all insurance commissioners 
to adopt such measures as would put a 
stop to the practice. 

Commissioner Livingston asked that 
there be referred to Commissioner 
Younger’s committee the matter of ac- 
tivities of automobile clubs and service 
stations in selling automobile insurance. 





BRIDGEPORT APPOINTMENT 


James V. Joy of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was recently appointed by the New York 
Indemnity. 


Why Col. Taggart Treats 
New Companies Coldly 


SAYS MANY ARE SPECULATIVE 


Don’t Cut Insurance Cost; Criticizes 
Ethics; Dozens Wanted to Enter 
State in 1929 


Commissioner Taggart of Pennsylvania 
who has caused a considerable stir among 
insurance companies by either refusing 
to license new companies or holding up 
the applications for months, made his 
first public defense of his attitude at the 
insurance commissioners convention on 
Wednesday of this week at the Hotel 
Astor. 

The subject under discussion was ac- 
quisition cost in all divisions of insur- 
ance. Colonel Taggart interjected him- 
self into the discussion by intimating 
that in his opinion acquisition cost regu- 
lation at the present time by Insurance 
Departments is insurance regulation 
sophistry. He said it was merely scratch- 
ing the surface because the real way to 
approach the subject was by not permit- 
ting the flood of new companies to enter 
states helter-skelter, without really being 
serious about doing business in those 
states. He intimated that many of these 
new companies in entering a large num- 
ber of states were simply performing a 
gesture so that they could boast about 
being in the various states, in many of 
which they would not be equipped to do 
business except by buying premiums 
from old-established companies or by 
performing unethical insurance practices. 

He seemed indignant because some 
company organizations had sent repre- 
sentatives to the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania to go over the Commis- 
sioner’s head and to question his author- 
ity. He declared that it was to the in- 
terest of the insurance business to re- 
spect the authority of commissioners and 
he declared that on Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1929, there were applications before 
him for seventy-four companies desiring 
to enter Pennsylvania. He furthermore 
declared that half of them were from 
one state. He said that many of the re- 
cently organized companies in the United 
States were merely speculative enter- 
prises and then he told what the new 
competition meant to the business. It 
disrupted the agency plans of old-estab- 
lished companies, tremendously increased 
the number of agents and did not reduce 
the cost of insurance. The fact is the 
cost of insurance goes up while the 
ethics go down, he said. 





SENECA FIRE DIVIDEND 

Albert Conway, Superintendent of In- 
surance, announced Wednesday that he 
had declared a second dividend of 15.5% 
to the stockholders of the Seneca Fire, 
which, when it was placed in liquidation 
on August 19, 1919, had its home offices 
at Buffalo,,N. Y. The superintendent, 
after paying all creditors 100% of their 
debts with interest and after reinsuring 
all standing policies, declared and paid 
in 1923 to stockholders a first dividend 
of 60% which, with the second dividend 
just declared, will give the stockholders 
75% of the par value of their capital of 


$200,000 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE CHANGE 

In order to centralize the supervision 
of the agency plant of the Independence 
Fire of Philadelphia, the Eastern de- 
partment of that company, including 
New England and also a few Western 
states, which are now reporting to Phila- 
delphia will hereafter report to the of- 
fice of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., at New 
York City, under whose management the 
Independence Fire is operated. With this 
transfer all departments of the Indepen- 
dence Fire are now reporting to New 
York City. 








HEADS BROKERS’ ASS’N 
Samuel D. Rosan, supervisor of the 
C. B. Knight Agency, was this week 
elected president of the Brownsville and 
East New York Brokers’ Association. 





——. 
——=—= 





The Human Side 








Albert Conway and Alfred Hurrell 








Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance of New York, and Alfred Hur 
rell, vice-president and general counsel 
of The Prudential of Newark, were 
caught by a photographer for The East- 
ern Underwriter at a garden party at 
the Mansion House in Toronto while 
they ‘were attending the international 
convention of the insurance commission- 
ers. It is one of the best photographs 
which has been taken of either. At the 
Mansion House they were the guests of 
Lieutenant-Governor Ross of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

* * x 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi<ent, Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, was a visitor in 
New York city this week attending the 
Hotel Astor meetings. He sat in on the 
executive committee meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Cor 
ference and presented his charming 
daughter, Miss Miriam Hamilton, a di 
rector of the Federal Life. She is now 
attending Vassar. 

* * * 


Former Governor E. Lee Trinkle, firs 
vicepresident of the Shenandoah Life, 
said in Virginia political circles to be 
slated to be a candidate against Carter 
Glass for the Democratic nomination for 
the United States senate next year. Mt 
has not committed himself on the sub 
ject of his possible candidacy but tt 
no secret that he is giving the matter 
consideration. He is expected to reach 
a definite decision in the maiter within 
the next month or two. Senator Glass 
is now rounding out his tenth year ™ 
the senate. 

"ke ee 

President William Montgomery W® 
born the same year that his 0: ganization 
the Acacia Mutual Life Association, 8” 
its beginning, sixty years avo. Honor 
ing his birthday, the sales fc vce of that 
organization is staging a mon‘h of ex” 
effort during December. 

* * * 

Judge Irvin H. Myers, U. s. F. at 
attorney and agent at Wa crtow! ° 
D., since 1899, is an author of pa 
erable note. He has recent!: contrib’ 
ed a number of articles to “The 
lantic Monthly” on “Socretes UP th 
Date” in-a style which has brought for 
the comment from this masazine See 
Judge Myers is “a South | akota 1 
rates with dialectics sharpened by ?™ 
tice of the law.” i 
——— 








— 
The annual dinner of the ass ciation ‘i 
be held at the St. George Hote 
Brooklyn on January 15. 
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Holding Back 
Some people are always surprised be- 
cause other people do not tell all that 


they know. ae 
Weighing White Sulphur in the 
Balance 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press I hear the vote is “No” as to 
whether the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association (agents and 
general agents) are to return to White 
Sulphur Springs. Bets are “Yes” as to 
Quebec. 

ae ae 


The Late Haley Fiske’s Library 

That the late Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, led a consist- 
ently religious and clean life was again 
demonstrated when the large library he 
left was examined and it was found that 
in a rare edition he had of Balzac’s “The 
Human Comedy,” an edition printed on 
Japan vellum illustrated with 390 plates 
on satin, the famous and highly naughty 
“Droll Stories” were not included. 

Mr. Fiske had a large collection of 
first editions and C. H. Bonte. writing 
in the Philadelphia “Inquirer” this week 
is author of a two column story about 
the library. 

In addition to the first editions and 
other books there were other literary 
treasures. 

In the library also was a letter writ- 
ten by Sir Harry Lauder in June, 1918, 
to W. R. Titterton, friend of G. K. Ches- 
terton, and which read as follows: 

“T have just deposited all my cash with 
the War Loan. I wait now to make more 
before I can spend. If I really had the 
money I should not spend it on property 
while men are dying for liberty.” 


Seen at the Astor 


Rollin M. Clark, insurance editor of 
the “United States Daily,” tall, thin, dis- 
tinguished looking, says his department 
now has more than fifty correspondents. 
Before going with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, where he was 
assistant manager of the insurance de- 
partment, he was an inspector for the 
factory mutual insurance companies..... 

- E. Moisant, Kankakee insurance edi- 
tor, explained to a crowd of newspaper 
men that never again will he print a 
woman’s age. “It’s all right for a life 
salesman to write a womans age on an 
application blank,” he said, “but I have 
since found that this is not done in news- 
Paper circles.”....R. Leighton Foster, 
Ontario commissioner, and Harwood E. 

yan, actuary of the Ontario commission 
which is studying automobile insurance 
rate making, seen busy receiving con- 
gratulations because of the thorough way 
the investigation is being conducted. By 
the way, those who testify before the 
Commission are given the privilege of 
reading and revising their testimony be- 
fore it is made public. This commission 
18 engaged on one of the most important 
Its of research work in the history of 








the business.....Charles W. Gold, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
ate dinner in Greensboro, N. C., and 
breakfast in New York next morning, 
and didn’t make the journey by aero- 
plane either.....More people in the in- 
surance business ask F. Robertson Jones 
questions than anybody else is asked. A 
hard statement to prove, but if casualty 
men want to know anything they ask 
Jones. If he doesn’t know he can find 
out.....A New York convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
means a 6,000 mile trip to William H. 
Davis, vice-president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, but he would rather take it 
than miss one of those sessions.....So 
many new insurance commissioners it is 
difficult to keep track of them.....How- 
ard P. Dunham, Connecticut commis- 
sioner, is president of a bank and it is 
in the same block with his home in 
Weathersfield, Conn., a Hartford suburb. 


* * * 


More Astor Notes 


W. G. Wilson of Cleveland (Aetna 
Life) wasn’t mad at the reporters for 
taking a rap at the speech he made as 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, suggesting 
that the Federal Trade Commission en- 
gage in insurance regulation if insurance 
and the Department’s can’t regulate the 
business.....William BroSmith,  vice- 
president of the Travelers and general 
counsel, entertained a room full of men 
with raconteuring without any difficulty 
whatever and holding everybody’s atten- 
tion taut. One of the best things about 
the BroSmith anecdotes and stories is 
that each one has a point. 

+ ‘eS 


H. F. Tyrrell at Asheville 


Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel 
of the Northwestern Mutual, who has 
been ill, could not attend the commis- 
sioners’ convention this week. “Instead 
he is in Asheville, N. C.. at the Manor, 
and will be there until spring. Mr. 
Tyrrell is one man who doesn’t object 
to receiving postal cards or letters 
either. Many insurance men are going 
to keep the mailman busy carrying him 
letters on December 24 with Xmas 


greetings. 
* OK * 
No Travelers Managers’ Conference 
Next Month 


There will be no conference of mana- 
gers of the Travelers in Hartford next 
month. At these conferences, which have 
included casualty and fire as well as life 
managers, as many as two hundred and 
eighty have attended. 

rae oe 
Lecturing On America 

Alfred Schmidt of Leipzig, Germany, 
who made a fine impression unon insur- 
ance men while over here during the 
summer, has been asked to deliver uni- 
versity lectures in Germany on Ameri- 
can insurance conditions which he inves- 
tigated. 


* would 


T. G. McCONKEY 


MR. & MRS. R. LEIGHTON FOSTER 





Caught by Photographer 

R. Leighton Foster, insurance commis- 
sioner of Canada, and Mrs. Foster, and 
T. G. McConkey, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canada Life, were 
snapped by a photographer for The East- 
ern Underwriter while they were attend- 
ing a lawn party to insurance men at 
Mansion House, Toronto, the host being 
Lieut.-Gov. Ross. The pictures are re- 
produced on this page. Mr. McConkey 
and Mr. Foster are two of the most 
popular insurance officials on this side 
of the ocean. 


* * * 


Gypsies Rout Jazz 


At intervals some One from out of 
town comes to New York, pulls off a din- 
ner, and shows New Yorkers a thing or 
two. Such is the case with John T. 
Hutchinson, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of America, who engineered 
the Federation’s dinner at the Astor on 
Monday night. 

Searching the highways and by-ways 
Mr. Hutchinson ran into a gypsy orches- 
tra which played soft music. Soft music 
of the kind people formerly crowded 
into the old Cafe Boulevard on Houston 
Street, lower East Side, to hear as those 
wonderful dinners were served with To- 
kay, so much a quart, not so much a 
glass. What a welcome relief that gen- 
tle, rvthmic playing was to the ears so 
jaded and irritated by brass. From soup 
to nuts the audience swayed through 
swinging waltzes and excitine but any- 
thing but nerve racking czardas. Then, 
too, Hutchinson provided a real treat in 
ore of the best of the town’s baritones, 
Wallace Cox. 

Following considerable more entertain- 
ment, including a humorist who spoke 
from the trenches, President Martin of 
the Federation, whose home is in Ne- 
braska, introduced as the speaker of the 
evening Judge C. Petrus Peterson, coun- 
sel of the Bankers Life of Nebraska. It 
was a tough spot they picked out for 
Peterson. The hour was 10 o'clock; the 
crowd in large part intellectual and hard- 
boiled; the subject, “Co-operation.” But 
Peterson went right to the mat. A big, 
expansive personality with a smile that 
separate tomato catsup from 
baked beans he could sell a book on “The 
Emulation of Deaf Mutes” to a lot of 
high-pressure life insurance salesmen. In 
brief, his talk was to the effect that all 


the nationalities which are in America’s 
melting pot will survive in the best of 
their characteristics, and thus will rout 
radicalism. Incidentally, the judge. picked 
out Nebraska’s salient characteristic as 
“Liberalism.” Ahem, To your health, 
Judge! Skoal! 
ee oe 


An Important Poker Game 


Frank N. Julian, former insurance com- 
missioner of Alabama. and now presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Fire, is originator 
of the designation of unauthorized in- 
surance as “Bootleg Insurance.” Julian 
was a celebrated country newspaner edi- 
tor in Alabama, on that kind of a job 
for thirty years. He fell for public ‘of- 
fice, being secretary of the Alabama 
Constitution?! Convention of 1901 and 
later on held three other state offices: 
secretary of state, insurance commission- 
er and railroad commissioner. His ex- 
perience as a country editor can enter- 
tain any table. For instance. upon one 
occasion he had to indulge in a g2me 
of draw poker in order to accumulate 
enough cash to get the “patent sides” 
out of the express office, which “patent 
sides” were needed to get out the cur- 
rent edition of his weekly paper. 

The Bankers. Fire is confining its op- 
erations to Alabama until such time as 
the comnany feels its capital and sur- 
nlus will nermit it to branch ont. It 
has a number of nod agents and Frank 
N. Julian is satisfied with its progress. 

* * * 


“Buck” Merrimon a N. Y. Visitor 


A visitor to New York this week is 
“Buck” Merrimon of Greensboro, N. C., 
quite a character in the insurance busi- 
ness down there and up to attend the 
meeting of the Insurance Federation, as 
he is head of a new Federation in his 
state. He is a past governor of the Ki- 
wanians; and in the Merrimon insurance 
agency represents a flock of companies. 
In casualty insurance he is general agent 
of the Aetna Life; and from here he 
went to Hartford to visit the Aetna. His 
real name is William B. Merrimon. 

* * * 


The Entente Cordiale 


New York, having refused to accept 
the Mntual Benefit’s new disability con- 
tract, New Jersey may try to pick a flaw 
or two in the Metropolitan Life’s forth- 
coming disability form I am told. 
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Senior Mutuals Now Bid 
For Department Stores 


COMPETITION GETTING KEENER 





One Executive Thinks That Stock In- 
surance Is Itself To Blame For 
Resistance 





A situation recently brought to the 
attention of a company executive leads 
him to wonder if the companies realize 
the way the big insurer is getting away 
from stock insurance. Conditions exist- 
ing in the placing of insurance on de- 
partment stores were used to throw an 
interesting light on a cross section of 
placing the insurance on the big risk. 

What may happen is this: there is 
frequently a large number of small poli- 
cies written on the risk, one company 
in some cases having fifteen or twenty 
policies on the line. This leads the un- 
derwriters to believe that difficulty is 
experienced in placing the business and 
the company could get as much of the 
business as it cared to have, when as a 
matter of fact a large share of the busi- 
ness had already gone to the co-opera- 
tive and to the mutual, so that the busi- 
ness is slipping away from stock com- 
panies without anyone realizing it. 

This is true of many of the big risks 
but more so probably of the large sprink- 
ler department store for there is no risk 
more subject to competition from dif- 
ferent classes of carriers than is the de- 
partment store. Not only are there spe- 
cial organizations formed to write this 
particular business, but the senior mu- 
tuals are now in the market bidding for 
the business: with the result that less 
and less of it is going to stock insurance. 

An interesting situation in this con- 
nection is heard from a broker who has 
confidence in stock insurance who tells 
of the resistance necessary to overcome 
with the companies to get them inter- 
ested. Likewise, the antagonism it is 
necessary to overcome with the local 
agents. This broker tells of a case where 
he had done everything to use stock in- 
surance, working through the local 
agents and bringing back on the line 
more stock insurance than had been car- 
ried, only to be met with indifference 
and misunderstanding by both the com- 
pany and the local agent. 

This executive believes that the dan- 
ger to stock insurance is the way in 
which the large buyer of insurance is 
getting out of the stock fire insurance 
market because of this indifference on 
the part of the insurance company and 
the resistance built up in handling the 
business under present conditions. 

These conditions are in part respon- 
sible for the fact that some brokers are 
advocating self-insurance for their cli- 
ents who have large values, sometimes 
having themselves appointed managers 
of the concern’s insurance fund. Or they 
split the line, letting part of it being self- 
insured. 

This executive blames schedule rating 
as applied today for its share in this 
situation. He feels that a resistance is 
frequently built up in handling the busi- 
ness and that is a more important con- 
sideration upon many occasions rather 
than objection to the price of stock in- 
surance. He further feels that the in- 
surance companies themselves control the 
key to’ the situation. They can do a 
lot to keep the big risk in the stock 
insurance market. 





MADE AGENT FOR THE A. M. M. 


The Louis C. Kuhn Co. of Brooklyn 
has been appointed mid-town agent in 
New York for the American Merchant 
Marine and has opened an office at 15 
West Forty-fourth street under the man- 
agement of Adolph G. Pereyra. Harry 
Schector is the solicitor for the office. 


No Decision Yet On 
Virginia Rate Appeal 


RATES TO. BE REDUCED SOON 





Companies Have Appointed Committee 
to Work Out Details of Way to 
Comply With the State’s Order 





Representatives of six companies in- 
cluded in membership of the governing 
committee of the Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau were in Richmond this 
week making a study of the fire rate 
situation in that state in relation to the 
recent ruling of the state corporation 
commission that prevailing rates were 
not fair and reasonable and that there 
should be a reduction in rates of approx- 
imately 9%. As Commissioner Epes 
worked it out in the opinion on ‘which 
the reduction order was based, there had 
to be a sufficient reduction to cause a 
decrease of approximately $834,310 per 
annum in net premiums paid by policy- 
holders. 

When members of the governing com- 
mittee met in New York last week with 
a view of determining what should be 
done in the matter, it was decided that 
the best thing to do was to designate six 
companies represented on the committee 
and have them name a representative 
each to meet at Richmond and make a 
thorough study of the entire situation 
and report back to the governing com- 
mittee later. Whether or not an appeal 
will be taken from the decision of the 
commission will doubtless depend upon 
what the special committee reports. 
Companies selected to name representa- 
tives to make the inquiry were: Con- 
tinental, Great American, Globe & Rut- 
gers, National of Hartford, Phoenix of 
Hartford and Virginia Fire & Marine. 
In addition to ordering a rate reduction, 
the commission ruled that with the ex- 
ception of the eastern shore of Virginia 
the companies should do away with their 
territorial zoning system in the state. 

Appeal may be taken any time within 
the next six months to the state supreme 
court if the companies decide to avail 
themselves of this privilege. Commis- 
sioner Epes resigned from the commis- 
sion the day the decision was given to 
go on the bench of the appeal court. He 
could not of course pass upon the case 
himself on appeal. 

Frederick E. Nolting, chairman of the 
governing committee, gave a dinner 
Tuesday evening at his home in Rich- 
mond entertaining members of the spe- 
cial committee as well as others inter- 
ested in the fire rate question including 
the present members of the corporation 
commission and T. McCall Frazier, Vir- 
ginia commissioner of insurance and 
banking. Mr. Nolting is president of 
the Virginia Fire & Marine. 
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Beyond Control! 


HEN a car catches fire and the raging flames 


/ get beyond control, nothing will avail but 


the proper kind of insurance protection. 


There are many other ways in which a car may get 
beyond control. Steering knuckles break—rubber tires 


skid—drivers lose their heads— 


Complete and adequate automobile insurance for 
every client should be the aim of the Georgia Home 
agent. And of course if the policy is written iri the 
Georgia Home it is 100% dependable. 





New York Office 





THE GEORGIA HOME INS. CO. 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 





59 Maiden Lane 





AUTO COMMITTEE MEETS 


The reorganization committee of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference held a meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Wednesday of this week 
to consider the suggested changes in the 
proposed new constitution and by-laws 
which were offered at the general meet- 
ing of company representatives last 
week. The committee is giving particu- 
lar attention to several new recommen- 
dations with respect to the handling of 
risks on financed cars, as the suggestions 
placed before last week’s meeting met 
with considerable criticism on the part 
of several companies. 


DECLARES SPECIAL DIVIDEND 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine last week 
declared a special dividend of $1.25 a 
share on its capital stock, payable to 
stockholders of record December 10. 
This dividend is declared entirely out of 
interest earnings and brings the total 
dividend disbursements for the year up 


to $1,000,000. 


MONARCH FIRE IN ILLINOIS 


The Monarch Fire of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been licensed to write fire and al- 
lied lines in Illinois. 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. KELSBY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 


2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 





R. A. CORROON OPTIMiS: :- 





Sees Premium Increase in 1930; Finan- 
cial Statement of Corroon & Reyn- 
olds Corp. Is Issued 
The Corroon & Reynolds Corporation 
reports net earnings after taxes, for the 
period from March 1, 1929, when this 
corporation began business, to October 
31, 1929, of $1,451,017, which includes de- 
clared dividends received on November 1. 
The earnings for this period were in 
excess of twice the dividend require- 
ments for the entire year on the pre- 
ferred stock now outstanding. Net worth 
as of October 31, 1929, stood at $30, 
671,684 which was equivalent to $268 per 
share on the preferred stock outstand- 
ing. The book value of the common 
stock at the same date was $24.83 per 

share. 

In commenting on the above state- 
ment, Richard A. Corroon, president, 
stated: “The net premium income pro- 
duced through our wholly owned under- 
writing, management and agency corpor- 
ations for the ten months of 1929 ag- 
gregates $25,220,197, as compare: with 
$12,063,146 for the same period of 1928 
The outlook is satisfactory and due to 
the intensive development of the bus! 
ness during the past two years, material 
increase in premiums for 1930 may be 
expected.” 


PACIFIC AMERICAN GAINS 

The Pacific American Fire, the com 
pany which recently announced its 1 
tention of appointing as producers only 
organized agents, reports $899,7+! gross 
premiums written in the first year of OP 
eration, which ended November |. Net 
premiums were $409,759, and tlic net 
surplus increased $165,149. Nei assets 
show a gain of $809,326. 


AGENTS’ COMMITTEE TO MEET 

Chairman Percy H. Goodwin of the 
executive committee of the National AS 
sociation of Insurance Agents aniounces 
that there will be a meeting of thet com 
mittee in New York City Januar) 10-12. 
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Milligan Is Elected 
President of E. U. A.; 
Succeeds R. M. Bissell 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN N. Y. 





Many Fine Tributes Paid to Retiring 
President Who. Led Association 
Movement Since Its Inception 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
held its annual meeting last Thursday 
and clected Edward Milligan, president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, president. 
Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore Companies, and William Mackin- 
tosh, assistant United States fire mana- 
ger of thé Royal and the Liverpool & 





RICHARD M. BISSELL 


London & Globe, were elected vice-pres- 
idents, and B. M. Culver, vice-president 
of the America Fore Companies, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Five leading figures in the fire insur- 
ance world who are soon retiring or have 
retired from active duty were elected to 
honorary membership by a rising vote. 
They were C. A. Ludlum, who’ is re- 
tiring as vice-president of the Home at 
the end of the year; John H. Packard, 
who will retire on December 31 as United 
tates manager of the London Assur- 
ance; N. S. Bartow, former president 
of the Queen; O. E. Lane, former presi- 
dent of the Niagara, and Whitney Pal- 
ache, former United States manager of 
the Commercial Union. ; 

Two additional companies were elected 
to membership in the association. They 
are the Western Fire of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, and the Lincoln Fire of New 
York. Various routine matters, includ- 
Ing the reports of the treasurer and 
several committees, were presented and 
accepted. Manager Sumner Rhoades 
gave his reports on the year’s activities 
and on several special matters with which 
the association has had to deal within 
the last twelve months. 

Tributes Paid to Bissell 


Attendance at this meeting, the last 
M4 be presided over by retiring President 
sear M. Bissell, president of the 

artford Fire, was large and fully ap- 
Preciative of the magnificent work the 
association leader has accomplished dur- 
ing the three years he has been the chief 
‘Xecutive officer of the Eastern Under- 
Writers Association. Several company 
—" es paid splendid tributes to Mr. 
ag and the thanks of the associa- 

On for his efforts in its behalf were 
re! by a rising vote. 
th © Mr. Bissell in a greater degree 
an to any other single individual goes 
per credit for the successful formation 

Career to date of the Eastern Un- 
sinvriters Association. As its president 
pa 1926 and as chairman of important 
th potters of the Eastern Union before 

at time Mr. Bissell has risen to a 





position of high leadership in fire insur- 
ance ranks outside of his post as chief 
administrative officer of the Hartford 

ire. The splendid and cordial tributes 
paid him last week at the E. U. A. meet- 
ing are recognized_as fully deserved and 
he steps back into his place in the mem- 
bership of the association with the un- 
qualified respect and admiration of all. 

It was at least five years ago that the 
old Eastern Union undertook an investi- 
gation of competitive conditions in fire 
insurance in this part of the country and 
Mr. Bissell was appointed chairman of 





© Blank & Stoller 
EDWARD MILLIGAN 


the committee to carry on this work. 
Companies in the Union were dissatisfied 
with commissions being paid by non- 
members and with many other condi- 
tions. Irritation, suspicion and hostility 
threatened the business of fire insurance. 
A breakup of the Union was a possibil- 
ity unless some improvement was ac- 
complished. 

After some attempts had been made to 
enlarge the membership of the Eastern 
Union another committee was formed to 
review the possibilities of forming a new 
fire insurance organization in the east 
which should be nearly all-inclusive in 
its company membership. Mr. Bissell 
headed this body, too, later known as 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
organization committee. 


Formation of the E. U. A. 
This task, undertaken in 1925 and 1926 


to secure adherence to a company asso- 
ciation of a large number of -companies 
which had not heretofore been identified 
with organization movements, was ad- 
mittedly most difficult. In casting around 
for a man whose qualities of leadership 
were recognized and who at the same 
time possessed the needed characteris- 
tics of patience, restraint and the abil- 


ity of harmonizing conflicting viewpoints, 
Mr. Bissell was virtually the unanimous 
choice of the Union companies. He ac- 
cepted the chairmanship and fulfilled the 
hopes of those who strongly sought the 
formation of the E. UV, A. 

When the E. U. A. was actually 
launched in 1926 Mr. Bissell was the 
logical candidate for the presidency. The 
future of the organization was still very 
much in doubt as the whole move was 
recognized as an idealistic experiment 
whose success or failure hinged in large 
measure upon the maintenance of con- 
fidence. Richard M. Bissell had already 
deeply impressed many newcomers with 
his utter sincerity and by his unques- 
tioned fairness and his great tact he 
had won their support for the E. U. A. 
These companies, some of them large 
and many of them small and indepen- 
dent of group affiliations, had good rea- 
son to feel that their just interests were 
safeguarded with Mr. Bissell at the helm. 
While he was president he steadfastly 
refused to inject into debates and dis- 
cussions his own personal or company’s 
feelings but constantly maintained an 
unbiased position and often defended the 
interests of the smaller companies when 
they felt they were not in a strategic 
position. 

At the annual meetings in 1927 and 
1928 Mr. Bissell was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. Although he personally wished 
to retire from this post to which he had 
given most generously of his energies 
and time, the members besought him to 


remain president until the association’ 


became so firmly fixed upon its own feet 
that its future was assured. Today many 
of the most difficult problems of the 
business have been solved successfully 
and causes of unsettled conditons re- 
moved. The E. U. A. is generally rec- 
ognized as a vital and permanent part 
of the structure of fire insurance in this 
country, and Mr. Bissell, whose hand 
safely guided the association during the 
dark and troublesome days of its forma- 
tive period, is permitted to pass on to 
other shoulders the great responsibilities 
he had for so long. 


Edward Milligan, the newly elected 
president of the E. U. A., has been pre- 
viously vice-president and for several 
years has been closely associated with 
Mr. Bissell in this work. He is, too, a 
strong leader and one of the best 
students of fire underwriting and de- 
tailed conditions in the field among 
the company executives. He was the 
normal choice for the presidency of the 
E. U. A. and his election as Mr. Bis- 
sell’s successor was expected long before 
the annual meeting. 





- TALKS ON SPRINKLERS 


Charles M. Keyser, of the improved 
risk department of the North British & 
Mercantile, gave a talk on automatic 
sprinklers last Thursday evening at the 
December meeting of the Examinining 
Underwriters’ Association of New York. 
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HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 


‘Yorkshire’ is rather an ancient name in insur- 
ance annals—to the Yorkshire Group old associa- 
tions—sound and proven underwriting methods are 
assets and assure stability—but in the Field it is 
new ideas—and despite my hoary beard I find my- 
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agents in the ‘live wire’ service of our State and 
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See Solution Near Of 
Phila.-E. U. A. Problem 


AGENTS’ 





ORGANIZATION MEETS 





Compromise Settlement Satisfactory to 
Both Parties Is Thought to Have 
Been Reached 





A further move toward settling the 
long-standing dispute between the Phila- 
delphia agents and the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association companies was tak- 
en the latter part of last week at a 
meeting of the committee of seven of 
the agents’ association. At this meet- 
ing the agents decided to recommend 
certain changes in the by-laws of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. The changes were virtually the 
same as those which were offered last 
spring and were tabled without a vote 
being taken. 

However, at last week’s session the 
proposed. amendments were reworded 
and it is believed that they will now meet 
the approval of the companies. Just 
what changes were made is not known 
publicly although the agents seem hope- 
ful that everything will now prove satis- 
factory. 

“We gave in a little; the companies 
gave in a little, and now we have a 
pretty good proposition,” is the way one 
agent put it. The reworded amendments 
have been sent to the members of the 
Philadelphia committee of the E. U. A,, 
who are expected to meet some time in 
January and take action on them. Should 
the committee approve them, it is ex- 
pected that a special meeting of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will be called to pass them. 

The amendments are designed to put 
teeth into the by-laws of the association 
so that violations can be dealt with 
with a firm hand. It is understood that 
the agents have won a higher commis- 
sion scale from the companies and that 
they, in turn, have receded to some ex- 
tent from their position on making the 
definition of a solicitor amendment ret- 
roactive. 





INSPECTION BUREAU MEETS 





Present Governing Committee Is Re- 
elected; Manager H. B. Sly Re- 
ports Encouraging Progress 


When the Eastern Underwriters’ In- 
spection Bureau held its annual meeting 
last week in New York the present gov- 
erning committee was re-elected as fol- 
lows: Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president 
of Aetna; Gayle T. Forbush, United 
States manager of Royal Exchange; C. 
C. Hannah, manager at Boston of the 
Fireman’s Fund; C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president of Continental; John O. Platt, 
vice-president of Insurance Company of 
North America; O. E. Schaefer, presi- 
dent of Westchester Fire, and James 
Wyper, vice-president of Hartford Fire. 

Much has been done in the last year 
by the Bureau in fulfilling the purposes 
of the consolidation and reorganization, 
Manager H. Belden Sly reported, espe- 
cially in the furnishing of standard forms 
of reports which are shorter, featuring 
underwriting as well as technical mat- 
ters. There has also been progress ‘in 
securing closer co-operation with rating 
organizations so that there has not been 
so much duplication of work in the mat- 
ter of inspection of properties. 





ARSONIST GOES TO JAIL 


Jack Sanders, a youth of twenty-four 
years, was last week sent to the Elmira 
Reformatory by Judge Allen in the Gen- 
eral Sessions Court following his plea 
of guilty to the charge of arson in the 
third degree. At the termination of his 
sentence Sanders will be deported, to 
Germany. He set fire to a house in 
New York in September to conceal a 
robbery and in doing so was severely 
burned. 
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Commissioners Meet In N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dilatory tactics pursued at commissioners’ 
meetings and who has not attended sev- 
eral of the more recent gatherings here, 
was on hand this week. Col. Button was 
the sole representative of Virginia, nei- 
ther the present commissioner nor his 
successor, the present deputy commis- 
sioner coming to New York. 

The most dramatic moment of Tues- 
day’s session came when President Dun- 
ham rose, to state that he -would re- 
gretfully recognize Col. Button who de- 
sired to present his resignation to the 
Convention. As one man all those pres- 
ent in the assembly room were on their 
feet to express their sorrow at the de- 
parture of Col. Button from the official 
ranks of the commissioners. 

In tendering his resignation and re- 
sponding to his associates and friends 
Col. Button said that when he officially 
resigned as commissioner of Virginia on 
October 15, he had completed twenty- 
three years, three ‘months and fifteen 
days in office. He was appointed to that 
position on July 1, 1906. 

Col. Button’s Remarks 


At the first convention of the commis- 
sioners which Col. Button attended, that 
held in Washington in 1906, the investi- 
gation into life insurance business was 
in full swing and some committees of 
commissioners and company men were 
in session until two and three o'clock 
in the morning on the day before the 
convention opened. 

“In those days,” stated Col. Button, 
“our meetings were more a convention 
of company executives telling the com- 
missioners how to conduct their duties 
as insurance department heads. We lis- 
tened to a whole lot of speeches by exe- 
cutive officers and had little to say our- 
selves. We got tired of this sort of 
procedure and decided soon after 1906 
to exercise our own prerogatives and to 
tell the companies how to run their busi- 
nesses. So it has been since then.” 

In closing, Col. Button promised that 
as long as he lives he will attend the 
commissioners’ conventions wherever 
they are held. 

President Dunham, on behalf of the 
convention, expressed the sorrow and 
widespread regret that was occasioned by 
Col. Button’s retirement and extolled his 
many constructive services on behalf of 
the commissioners’ organization. 

Commissioner Charles D. Livingston of 
Michigan called a short meeting of his 
special committee to investigate excess 
commissions after the Tuesday morning 
session had closed. Previously he had 
asked President Dunham for instructions 
on the scope of this investigation and 
the latter said it was within the rights 
of the committee to decide just how far 
it should go. 

President Dunham went over a list 
of unfinished business most of which was 
allowed to die. A talk on investments 
delivered by James A. Beha when he 
was New York superintendent was re- 
ferred to the special committee on uni- 
form investments at the suggestion of 
Commissioner Taggart of Pennsylvania. 

The proposed model insurance code 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
now the feature of recommended legis- 
lation in the District of Columbia, was 
referred to the committee on laws and 
legislation for consideration. 

Hearing on Unauthorized Covers 


The committee on unauthorized insur- 
ance held a meeting Tuesday morning 
to hear two representatives of commer- 
cial travelers’ insurance associations pre- 
sent their views why their organizations 
should be permitted to operate through- 
out the country without being licensed 
in all states in which they are doing 
business. Chairman Robert C. Clark, 
insurance commissioner of Vermont, pre- 
sided. ; 

A. V. Rieke of Minneapolis, former 
state senator and now counsel for the 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion and also for the Ministers’ Casual- 
ty Co. of Minneapolis, appeared before 


the committee to speak against a meas- 
ure now pending before the Minnesota 
legislature, which if passed will give the 
state insurance department there the 
power to proceed against insurance com- 
panies domiciled in that state which are 
doing business in other states without 
being licensed in the latter. Mr. Rieke 
said that his companies were in good 
financial standing and that they did not 


ALBERT S. CALDWELL 


object to regulation but did not wish ¢o 
be driven out of business by the state 
so long as the United States Government 
permits them to use the mails for the 
solicitation of business. 

Mr. Rieke declared that the reason 
many small mutual companies do busi- 
ness in states where they are not li- 
censed is because they have not got 
enough assets to comply with license 
requirements. At the same time he said 
that these companies may be perfectly 
solvent and do an honest business. 

Commissioner Caldwell interrupted Mr. 
Rieke to say that Tennessee is opposed 
to all unauthorized insurance, no matter 
what the excuse for it, and that his state 
will do everything within its power to 
hinder the operations of companies op- 
erating within its borders but not li- 
censed by the insurance department. He 
said that while the companies repre- 
sented by Mr. Rieke may be fine insti- 
tutions many others are pure frauds and 
constant trouble arises when assureds 
having losses cannot collect their claims 
and the state is powerless to bring any 
court actions against the insurers. 


Would Support Regulation 


_ Mr. Rieke said he believed the remedy 
lies with the commissioner in the home 
state of each company and that if com- 
plaints of a company’s actions arise in 
some other state they may be pressed 
through the commissioner in the home 
state. He said he was willing to support 
such a measure in the Minnesota legis- 
lature if the bill also provided, as the 
current bill evidently does not, that a 
company may operate unlicensed in other 
states so long as -it pays all its just 
claims and. otherwise conducts its opera- 
tions honestly. 

Commissioner Ben C. Lowry. of Mis- 
sissippi suggested that some sort of re- 
ciprocal program might be worked out 
whereby taxes on business done by un- 
authorized companies would be collected 
and distributed to the states where the 
insurance was placed. 

Commissioner George H. Thigpen of 
Alabama stated that there would be no 
compromise with unauthorized insurance 
in his state. He asked Mr. Rieke if it 
were not a fact that these unlicensed 
companies take advantage of their im- 
munity from taxation and as a result 
quote lower rates for business in com- 
petition with the licensed insurers which 
are liable to taxation. 

It was suggested by Commissioner 
Clark that these mutual companies levy 
a small assessment on their assureds suf- 


Acquisition Costs 
Committee Hearing 


COMMISSIONERS BEGIN TASK 


Livingston and Taggart Express Views; 
Also Company Men and Agents’ 
Representative 


Insurance Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan, recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the special commit- 
tee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to investigate 
commission costs, has lost no time in 
getting to work on this task. His com- 
mittee held an open hearing on the sub- 
ject on Wednesday at the Hotel Astor, 
several prominent insurance men ex- 
pressing their views and many others 
being present as interested listeners. 
Other commissioners on the committee 
are Albert Conway, New York; Milton 
A. Freedy, Wisconsin; Ray Yenter, 
Iowa, and George P. Porter, Montana. 
Joseph J. Magrath of the New York In- 
surance Department has been appointed 
secretary of the committee. 

In his introductory remarks Chairman 
Livingston said the committee had been 
appointed by President H. P. Dunham 
of the Convention to devise ways and 
means of controlling commission costs. 
It is apparent, he stated, that there are 
many new companies in the fire and cas- 
ualty fields which are not needed and 
that demoralization in the commission 
end of the business has followed intense 
competition for premium income. Mr, 
Livingston believes that the trouble is 
felt most right now in the casualty and 
surety fields. He said his committee 
aims to be helpful in reducing the ab- 
normally high acquisition costs. 


Col. Stoddard’s Views 


Col. Francis R. Stoddard, arbitrator in 
New York for the fidelity and surety 
companies, and former superintendent 
for the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, was the first one called to address 
the committee. He told of the great 
economic waste arising out of cutthroat 
competition in the casualty field before 
the acquisition cost conference was 
formed several years ago by the old line 
companies. He said he was impressed 
by the high standing of the established 
casualty company executives and felt 
they sincerely desired today to better 
conditions. They are hampered, how- 
ever, by the high commission induce- 
ments offered by many of the more re- 
cently formed companies, and feel that 
some sort of remedial measures must 
be adopted. These older companies, Col. 
Stoddard said, want to give the best pos- 
sible insurance service to the insuring 
public at the lowest reasonable cost and 
consequently are in sympathy with the 
commissioners’ efforts. 

As a representative of the agents 
themselves, Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, spoke briefly. 
While avoiding saying anything about 
the present general level of éommis- 
sions, Mr. Bennett said the National As- 
sociation is behind any movement to aid 
stabilization in insurance and offered the 
suggestion that the non-policy writing 
agent situation be given serious consid- 
eration by the commissioners. 

A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity, said he believed the acquisi- 
tion cost question was generally satis- 
factory in the casualty business but was 
not so good nationally in the surety and 
fidelity fields. In fact he says it is real- 
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ficient to raise a fund of about $100,000 
to meet the license requirements of most 
states. It was evident at this hearing 
that the commissioners are determined 
to continue their fight against the ex- 
tension of unauthorized insurance and 
to do everything within the powers of 
the individual states to bring pressure 
against companies operating country- 
wide but licensed in only one or two 
states. 


* 


U. S. Supreme Court bos 
Review N. J. Statute 


UNIFORM COMMISSION LAW 
Newark Agency Successful in Securing 
Highest Court to Pass Upon Powers 
of a State 


Contrary to reports published earlier 
this week in New York city that the 
United. States Supreme Court had sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the New 
Jersey uniform commission law by refus- 
ing to review a decision of the New Jer- 
sey State courts, the Supreme Court in 
Washington on Monday of this week 
consented ‘to consider the appeals 
brought by the plaintiff in the case, 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., of Newark. 
The court held that probable jurisdic- 
tion has been shown and there will be 
hearing on the case in January or Feb- 
ruary. 

This suit, brought ‘by the agents 
against the Hartford Fire and_ the 
Phoenix Assurance of London, seeks to 
test the constitutionality of the commis- 
sion law, passed through the support of 
local agents from all parts of New Jer- 
sey except Hudson and Essex counties, 
by claiming that the state has no right 
to compel the insurance companies to 
break their contracts with the plaintiffs 
and reduce the agency compensation 
from 25% to 20% on fire business. 

The agency, in appealing for a review 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
contended that the New Jersey statute 
was repugnant to Article 1 of the United 
States Constitution, prohibiting states 
from passing laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, and to the Fourteenth 
Amendment as depriving it of property 
without due process of law. The lower 
courts had held that the contracts did 
not prove a case of unconstitutional im- 
pairment of contract and that the fire 
insurance business being affected with a 
public interest, it is reasonable and valid 
for the state to regulate commissions as 
provided in the statute. 





COL. BUTTON HONORED 


Retiring Secretary of Commissioners’ 
Convention Presented With Silver 
Service; His Work Extolled 

Touching scenes were enacted Wednes- 
day at the Hotel Astor when the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and its members _ individually 
voiced their love and admiration for Col. 
Joseph Button, former comimssioner of 
Virginia and retiring secretary-treasurer 
of the Convention. The Colonel stood 
before the meeting with tears in his eyes 
as he expressed his heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the sincere tributes paid him 
and his deep thanks for the handsome 
silver service set presented to him by 
the Convention. Mrs. Button was there, 
too, and at the conclusion of the cere 
monies, which came during the morning 
business session, she and her distin- 
guished husband held an informa! rece? 
tion shaking hands with everyone in the 
room. ix 

. A. Olsness, commissioner from 
North Dakota, and the oldest :ember 
of the convention present from the 
standpoint of years aS a commissioner, 
made the presentation address. ! lis sen” 
timents were fully seconded by Former 
Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips of New 
York, now president of the Great Amer 
ican Indemnity; R. Leighton Foster, ol 
retary-treasurer of the Canadian superna 
tendents’ association, and Walte: Chor, 
former Missouri commissioner 21d now 
counsel for a’ number of non-siock . 
surers in the middle west. W. A To 
Texas commissioner, offered a 1 solution 
setting forth the Convention’s lasting i 
fection for Col. Button and praising SS 
valuable services. This was passed una 
imously. 
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Kurth’s Optimistic 
Statement On Home 


NOT HURT BY MARKET BREAK 





Large Investments Made While Stock 
Prices Were Near Bottom; Premium 


Income Gain Over 1928 





President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
has issued a statement to stockholders 
of the company showing that the Home’s 
assets decreased to a small degree only 
as a result of the stock market crash 
and that the company took advantage of 
the low prices prevailing after the break 
to make substantial investments. With 
respect to insurance conditions them- 
selves President Kurth says that the 
Home’s premium income has shown an 
increase so far this year over the same 
period of 1928. Also the loss experience 
has been satisfactory and a handsome 


underwriting profit has been earned. 

The directors of the Home this week 
declared a quarterly dividend of 5%, or 
50 cents a share, on the new stock; 
payable January 1. This is the same 
percentage rate as on the old stock 
which was recently split ten for one. 
Twenty dollars a year was paid on the 
Home stock before the split up and the 
present dividend will amount to $2 a year 
per share. 

Following is the text of President 
Kurth’s optimistic and reassuring state- 
nl on the Home’s finances and out- 
look : 

“So many of our shareholders have 
written for information in regard to cer- 
tain features of our business and or- 
ganization, in connection with the pres- 
ent capital increase, we deem it wise to 
address all in regard to those particulars 
most frequently inquired about. 

“First, as to the dividend which may be 
looked for upon the new shares when 
issued, it is the expectation of the offi- 
cers that the present rate of 20% ($2 
per share) will be continued, effective 
with the March, 1930, declaration. This 
is, of course, subject to action by the 
board of directors at .that time. 

Took Advantage of Break 


_ “Second, as to the relative value of our 
Investments at this time (close to $90,- 
000,000) compared with the first of the 
year, we are pleased to advise you that 
the market values, in relation to their 
Cost to the company, have depreciated 
only $1,050,191, notwithstanding the se- 
vere shrinkage in quoted values on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and we have 
invested considerable sums in standard 
Securities during the’ recent break in the 
market, which additional securities have 
naturally appreciated’ since. 

“Third, as to the insurance business, 
Wwe wish to say that the year thus far 
as shown an increase in our premium 
receipts compared with those for the 
Corresponding period of 1928 which is 
very cratifying, considering all the fac- 
tors involved. The loss experience has 
also -been satisfactory and for the year 
thus fur a handsome underwriting profit 
has been earned. 

‘Fourth, while this company is not 
Permitted under the law to loan on its 
Own stock we can, to a certain extent, 
arrange elsewhere for loans thereon up 
to a reasonable percentage of the issue 
Price, at a 6% interest rate. If, there- 
fore, you need temporary assistance to 
finance your subscription to the new is- 


- Please communicate with the presi- 
ent.” 





URELL WITH C. & R. GROUP 


John F. Urell has been appointed field 
man for the companies of the Corroon 

Reynolds group for eastern New York 
State. Mr. Urell, has had considerable 
€Xperience in field work, having traveled 
C the past for Crum & Forster, the 
Ontinental group and the National Lib- 
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Wilfred Kurth, President . 

























































EDUSA’S hair was her 
chief glory. That is, before she attempt- 
ed to vie with Minerva in beauty. Then 
she was deprived of all charms and her 
hair became hissing serpents. Such a 
monster was she that all who beheld her 
were turned to-stone. 

But Perseus had better luck. With 
the aid of the three graces he cut off her 
head, ended her own miserable existence 
and freed his people of this hideous de- 
stroyer. 


ONE of us is at all anxious to go 
after scalps or beads, but there is a crowning 
satisfaction in bringing back what you go after. 
Home Agents are no more anxious to produce 
than is the Home to have them bring home the 
business. 

The Home recognizes every Home 
Agent as an integral part of the American 
Agency System ... on which the Home bases 
its operations ... as the man who brings bome 
what he goes after. , 


RAW, 


~NEW YORK» 


Opps” Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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Christmas Greetings trom the Ofteer 
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GerorcE F. Baye 
Joun A. Becker 

Louis M. Brown 
Louis P. Brown 
SAMUEL T. BRowN 
Rosert S. Buppy 
Grorce CHAHOON, JR. 
Rosert C. Carter 
Frank L. Cow es 
Harotp L. HinMAn 
Maurice Hoopes 

E. Darwin JENISON 
Lewis F. LiGHTON 
James B. REYNOLDs 
Mark L. SHELDON 
ArTHUR W. SHERMAN 
Frank M. SMALLEY 
Forpyce P. STANLEY 


FRANK VAN BENTHUYSEN 
Ecsert W. West 
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Van Vranken Is Made 
Home General Adjuster 


SUCCEEDS LATE W. N. BAMENT 





Experienced in Loss Settling, Under- 
writing, Field Work and Finances; 
. Well-Known in N. Y. State 





Richard F. Van Vranken, assistant gen- 
eral adjuster of the Home and former 
popular fieldman in upper New York 
state, has been appointed secretary and 
general adjuster of the Home, succeed- 
ing the late Vice-President William N. 
Bament, who died last month. Mr. Van 
Vranken has been with the Home since 
1900 and from 1912 to 1926 was in the 
New York field, acting as special agent 
in the eastern part of the state for 
awhile and for the remainder of those 
years as state agent. He became assist- 
ant general adjuster at the home office 
in New York in May, 1926. His selec- 
tion as Mr. Bament’s successor was ex- 
pected and will prove popular with the 
large circles of Mr. Van Vranken’s 
friends and associates. 

In 1900 at the age of fifteen while still 
in high school Mr. Van Vranken took 
a position with the Home as office boy 
and was promoted to junior clerk in the 
New York metropolitan department and 
reached the position of assistant policy 
writer. From there he was transferred 
to the cashier’s department and after five 
or six years reached the position of as- 
sistant cashier. However, having a de- 
sire to learn the underwriting branch 
of the business, he made application to 
be transferred to the eastern depart- 
ment, eventually landing the position of 
map clerk in what was then known as 
the suburban department. 

After approximately six years Mr. Van 
Vranken was placed in charge of the 
suburban counter and in 1912 upon the 
promotion of H. P. Moore to assistant 
secretary, was appointed his successor 
as special agent in charge of eastern 
New York. A few years later he was 
made state agent. On October 1, 1925, 
he received a silver medal commemorat- 
ing twenty-five years’ service with the 
Home organization. 

In 1918 Mr. Van Vranken was elected 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State and subsequently elected 
chairman of that committee. Later he 
was promoted to second vice-president, 
then first vice-president and in 1926 to 
the presidency. 





A. C. STREITWOLF DIES 

August C. Streitwolf, counsel of the 
New Brunswick Fire, died at his home 
in New Brunswick, N. J., last Friday. He 
was fifty years old, and was a leading 
corporation lawyer in Middlesex County. 
He was also a. former member of the 
New Jersey General Assembly. 
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N. Y. F. & M. Golf Ass’n 
Plans 1930 Program 


SEEKS SEVERAL TOURNAMENTS 





Membership in Association to Be Re- 
stricted to Those Who Pay Dues 
Well in Advance 





The fire of golf does not always die 
with the coming on of Winter and in the 
fanning which it is receiving at this time 
there emerges a new program of the 
New York Fire & Marine Golf Asso- 
ciation for its tournaments—and there 
are to be tournaments in, 1930—not tour- 
nament—if the plan has the endorse- 
ment which the association’s officers hope 
for it. 

In a notice just sent out by W. T. 
Glenney, secretary of the association, it 
is recalled that since the association was 
formed in 1915 its officers have labored 
under difficulties in providing the tour- 
naments each year due to their not hav- 
ing definite knowledge until almost the 
day of the tournament regarding who 
could be relied upon to support the as- 
sociation. 


This has brought about a feeling on 
the part of the officers that the mem- 
bership should be limited to practically 
the regulars who have loyally supported 
the association for many years and to 
this end they are asking that such mem- 
bers or those planning to be regulars 
send in their membership fees before 
January 1, 1930. “Those remittances (the 
annual dues are $5) should be made as 
usual to Edward Gallagher, treasurer, 35 
Nassau street, New York City,” says 
the association. 

The officers of the New York Fire & 
Marine Golf Association, for years one 
of the most colorful in the insurance 
business, are Harry Barley, president; 
E. Leon Lewis, vice-president; Edward 
Gallagher, treasurer; and W. T. Glenney, 
secretary. The board of governors con- 
sists of E. D. La Tourette, Ernest W. 
Condon, Jr., Austin B. Crehore, E. M. 
Weil. J. F. Honness, Warren T. Stew- 
art, T. C. Moffatt and F. A. McCarthy. 





TAXATION RESOLUTION 





Commissioner Taggart Offers Report on 
Reinsurance to Be Discussed at 
Next Annual Meeting 
Reporting for the committee on laws 
and legislation Commissioner Taggart 
of Pennsylvania offered a resolution to 
the National Convention of. Insurance 
meeting at the Hotel 
Astor on Wednesday dealing with taxa- 
tion of reinsurance. While he did not 
wholly agree with the resolution in its 
present form Commissioner Taggart said 
he believed it had merit and that the 
questions contained therein should be 


Edward L. Bernays On Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 8) 


oughly the make-up of human society 
and understand its group cleavages, the 
importance of leadership in groups and 
the habits of those who follow these 
leaders. ; 
Fundamentals 

There are certain fundamentals on 
which the technique of public relations 
is based. Kenneth M. Goode, in his 
book, “How to Turn People Into Gold,” 
cites these basic characteristics of the 
public mind. As some of the things the 
average man: will not do he lists: “Won’t 
look far beyond his self interest. Re- 
sents change and dislikes newness. For- 
gets past and remembers inaccurately. 
Won't fight for things when he can find 
something to fight against. Dares not 
differ from the crowd unless certain his 
difference will be recognized as superi- 
ority. Except in high emotion, won’t ex- 
ert himself beyond the line of least re- 
sistance. Won’t act even in important 
matters unless properly followed up.” 

What the mass will do he cites thus: 
“Follows a habit until it hurts. Loves 
low prices and dislikes economy. Glori- 
fies the past and discounts the future. 
Finds his greatest interest in his own 
emotional ‘kicks.’ Accepts his beliefs 
ready-made and sticks to them. Follows 
his leader, eyes shut, mouth open. Yields 
to suggestion when properly flattered. 
Works hard to establish superiority in 
the eyes of his equals.” 

Society’s Groupings 

Society consists of a tremendous num- 

ber of groups, the student finds. They 


differ in condition and opinion. Their 
varied interests, however, overlap and 
interweave. 

A man may be a member of a minor- 
ity religious sect and at the same time 
the supporter of a dominant political 
party. He may be a worker in that he 
earns most of his living by labor and a 
capitalist because he receives rent from 
property or profits from investments jn 
securities. His opinion, it then follows, 
will vary according to the kind of ques- 
tion at issue. 

A certain appeal may be made to him 
through one medium, another through an 
entirely different channel. Successful 
dealing with public opinion depends 
largely on effective direction of these 
appeals. 


In presenting itself to the public in- 
surance must make it easy for the pub- 
lic to pick its appeal out of the great 
mass of ideas which is constantly be- 
fore it. It must do for the public what 
the newspaper headlines accomplish for 
the reader. That is, attract attention 
and concentrate on important points. 

It has this problem, then—the creation 
of news for whatever medium it selects 
for transmission of the ideas to the pub- 
lic. It must create news, for it is news 
which gives momentum to the idea and 
makes it travel to the public from which a 
favorable reaction is desired. It must 
present outstanding facts lifted from the 
whole subject of insurance, ‘isolated and 
developed into events so they may be 
understood and merit attention. 











HARTFORD FIRE CAPITAL 

The stockholders of the Hartford Fire 
this week authorized the increase in the 
company’s capital from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 and voted to reduce the par 
value of the shares from $100 to $10. The 
directors declared a dividend of 5%—50 
cents a share—on the new par, payable 
January 1 to shareholders of record De- 
cember 10. 








discussed at length at the next annual 
meeting of the Convention. The reso- 
lution, which was referred to the execu- 
tive committee, follows: a 

“To avoid double taxation and the 
needless work and‘worry of checking re- 
insurance ceded with reinsurance accept- 
ed, we recommend the passage by each 
state of a law requiring all insurance 
companies transacting business within its 
borders to report for taxation only the 
direct premiums on risks within the state 
and that no such insurance company be 
required to report for taxation any re- 
insurance premiums received on risks 
within the state from companies not au- 
thorized to transact business in that 
state.” 


s” These Days 
The Confidence and Good Will of the Public 
To Have it - - - and Hold it 
YOU MUST DESERVE IT 





EAGLE TO GET SUSSEX GROUP 


The Eagle Fire of Newark, a reinsur- 
ance company, will gain control of the 
Sussex Fire, Essex Fire and Ajax Fire, 
all of New Jersey, if the stockholders 
of these companies approve the recom- 
mendations of the boards of directors. 
The methods of operation’ of these com- 
panies is not to be changed, the three 
direct writing units forming feeders for 
the reinsurance company. Franklin W. 
Fort, well-known political figure in New 
Jersey, is manager of the Eagle. It is 
proposed to increase the capital of the 
Eagle from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and 
to split the present $20 shares into four 
shares of $5 par value each.. Some of 
these new shares will be used to acquire 
the Sussex, Essex and Ajax by exchange 
of stock. The three companies of the 
Sussex group have assets of about 
$4,000,000 and the Eagle has assets of 
approximately $6,000,000. 


DEATH OF H. J. VAIL 


Howard J. Vail, president of Macker- 
zie & Vail, Inc., marine insurance brok- 
ers in New York, died suddenly at his 
home in East Orange, N. J., on Monday. 














$3,300,000 CAPITAL—Paid to July 1st 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres 


$12,041,380 NET SURPLUS 


$21,558,930 ASSETS 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President ‘JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE aia de Y 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
: ry SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL . NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00  $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 











HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.- oie bed T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD 1 KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President : JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS % ae. Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40  $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL paces Presiden’ JOHN KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
ia, HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. coe ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
18 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Prea’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ro. aoe A anaes it V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


ITTSBURGH 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1 ,000,000. 00° $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, meg NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
TOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t H. HASSINGER, V. iw A ee rca V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE i INSURAN CE CO. | 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L. J ACKMAN, Presi President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JUHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. tie WELLS T, Bs BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE. INSURAN CE CO. 


ONCORD, 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 5 “300, 000. 00° $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
. de apr? ROWE, Presiden s. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
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Aetna Fire’s New Form Of 
Use and Occupancy Contract 





Policy Based On Co-Insurance Differs Materially From the 
Old Accepted Form; Company Believes That it Will Be 
Less Difficult for Agency Forces to Sell 


S. W. Cornwell, assistant secretary of 
the Aetna Fire and the World Fire & 
Marine of Hartford, describes the prin- 
cipal features of a new form of use and 
occupancy policy which is being issued 
through these two companies in the De- 
cember issue of the company’s publication, 
the “Messenger.” He says that this policy 
pays the actual loss sustained for the pe- 
riod of shutdown with reference to a per 
diem amount. It is based on co-insurance. 
Telling why he believes this form will be 
less difficult for agents to sell Mr. Corn- 
well says: 


The old form of U & O, commonly 


called the per diem form, pays not ex-’ 


ceeding one-three hundredths of the 
amount of the policy for each day of 
total suspension of business. Under this 
contract the insurer, to be fully protect- 
ed, was forced to carry insurance equal 
to three hundred times the amount of 
net profits and fixed expenses of the 
largest day in his business year. In 
some classes of business where earnings 
fluctuated widely this made necessary 
carrying a very large amount of insur- 
ance to assure full protection at the peak 
periods of the assured’s business. 

The new co-insurance form pays the 
actual loss sustained for the period of 
shutdown without reference to a per 
diem amount. The amount of insurance 
is based on the annual net profits of 
the business insured, plus the fixed 
charges and expenses. 

Space does not permit of printing this 
entire contract, but a brief statement of 
the subjects insured will answer here. 
This form is divided into two items, as 
follows: 


Two Main Items in Form 

Item one provides for a_ specified 
amount to be paid for the loss of net 
profits which the assured is prevented 
from earning. It also covers such 
charges and expenses as salaries for offi- 
cers, executives and employes under 
contract who must be continued on the 
payroll during a total or partial suspen- 
sion of business, but only to the extent 
that such charges and expenses would 
have been earned had no fire occurred. 
Such expenses as necessary heat, light 
or power are taken care of, but item 
one does not cover any ‘portion of the 
payroll described in item two. 

Item two, which is optional, provides 
a specified amount for the assured’s en- 
tire drdinary payroll for not more than 
90 consecutive days immediately follow- 


ing loss or damage by fire. This con- 
tinues during a total or partial suspen- 
sion of business, and covers only to the 
extent necessary to resume the normal 
business of the assured with the same 
quality of service existing immediately 
preceding the fire, and which would have 
been earned had no fire occurred. 

This item does not include any por- 
tion of the salaries described in item 
one; also liability under this item, in- 
cluding time required to replace stock 
in process, or raw stock which may be 
damaged or destroyed, shall not extend 
for more than 90 days after loss or dam- 
age by fire. 

100% Coinsurance Provision 

For the purpose of clarifying the sub- 
ject of use and occupancy under a co- 
insurance form, it should be noted that 
while this form contains a 100% co-in- 
surance provision, in actual effect the 
amount of insurance required as against 
the total of gross profits under this form 
is generally conceded to be but 70% of 
gross profits; thus translated, this form 
calls for 100% of 70% of gross profits. 
Other types of carriers than the regular 
stock fire insurance companies have on 
occasion put out a 75% co-insurance form 
based on gross profits. 

The two item co-insurance form be- 
cause of its requirement for only a three 
months’ coverage on item two, eliminated 
30%, on the average, of gross profits. In 
checking the statistics of some 3,000 
stores, as outlined by the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research, we determine 
that the ordinary payroll, as covered by 
item two, customarily amounts to 40% of 
annual. gross profits, whereas the net 
profits and all other charges and ex- 
penses amount to 60% of annual gross 
profits. 

As stated above, insurance under item 
two is optional. If carried in order to 
secure full cover of ordinary payroll dur- 
ing short periods of interruption of busi- 
ness, there forms require that only the 
peak ninety days of a year be covered 
under item two, therefore it is reasonable 
to suppose that these forms practically 
eliminate 30% of gross profits by holding 
the coverage under item two down to 
ninety days. In order that agents and 
brokers may understand that the 100% 
requirement under co-insurance forms 7 
and 8 really causes an assured to carry 


‘5% less insurance than some of the 75% 


co-insurance forms on a gross profits ba- 
sis, we have made the foregoing extend- 
ed explanation. 








MEMBERSHIP DRIVE LAGS 


National Ass’n of Insuranee Agents to 
Make Strong Effort to Reach 1930 
Goal of Over 12,000 


Efforts to gain new members and keep 
apace with the five year development 
plan are being redoubled by the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents be- 
cause at the end of the first quarter in 
the third year of the five year plan 
the rate of membership gain shows a 
decided decline. Almost 1,000 members 
have yet to be added during the months 
ending next August 31 for the associa- 
tion to reach its quota of slightly more 
than 12,000 members, or an increase of 
30% in the membership since the drive 
started on September 1, 1927. 

Vermont, winner of last year’s mem- 


bership trophy, continues to hold the 
lead in percentage increase with 119%. 
Other eastern states which have already 
reached the quota for three years are 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. In New England Charles H. 
Varney of New Hampshire, regional vice- 
president of the National Association, 
and E, J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., are 
working on Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Maine. The first two 
of these four states have nearly reached 
their goals. New York state is coming 
along, the task of increasing the per- 
centage membership of the Empire State 
association being made a bit more diffi- 
cult than in some other states because 
this state’s local association has a mem- 
bership of nearly 1,000. Much remains 
to be done in the southeastern states, 
not one of them having yet reached its 
goal set for September 1, 1 
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operations 
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W. H. Bennett Answers 
Article In The Red Book 


DEFENSE OF AGENCY SYSTEM 





National Association’s Secretary Thinks 
Companies Would Lose More Than 
They Would Gain by Junking It 





Among the fire insurance top execu- 
tives who had articles in The Red Book, 
published by The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, was one president who wrote 
anonymously and prophesied that concen- 
tration of capital in the business during 
the next decade, with possibly a dozen or 
so strong key companies holding the reins, 
would ultimately result in the elimination 
of the American Agency System. This 
has brought a defense of the American 
Agency System from Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and a belief that this 
executive is mistaken. Mr. Bennett writes 
to The Eastern Underwriter as follows: 


My compliments on your current issue 
of the “Red Book of Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Selling.” It is splendidly put 
together, filled with meaty information, 
and altogether helpful. 

There is one review therein, however, 
that seems to me deserving of a little 
analysis. It is the last one in the -edi- 
tion: “Pessimistic View of American 
Agency System, by President Z.” Your 
authority holds that owing. to economic 
conditions, the future will rest largely 
with a dozen large companies with terri- 
torial subsidiaries under a branch office 
system—that being the way that business 
can be conducted at a minimum expense. 

Here we have with us again the old 
question of junking the American Agency 
System in favor of the branch office. 

It is the history of economic upheavals 
in this country, followed by a policy of 
rigid retrenchment on the part of insur- 
ance companies, that the first line of at- 
tack is the so-called acquisition cost, a 
subsequent demand for elimination of the 


agent, and the saving of his commission. _ 


Thinks Article Should Have Been Signed 

The fact that your correspondent in- 
sists on maintaining his anonymity, in- 
dicates that much as he likes to play 
with the idea he is by no means prepared 
to come out in the open and put his 
theories into practice. 

The careful executive, before putting 
into effect any radical change in the 
operation of his business, first of all 
weighs the gain against the loss. Be- 
cause one notable exception, a multiple 
line company, has been highly successful 
in its branch office operation, it by no 
means follows that companies which 
have grown to their present proportions 
by means of agency salesmanship, could 
do likewise. 


What Companies Would Gain 
The gains which would accrue to any 


of the established companies or com- - 


pany groups from sudden relinquishment 
of countrywide agency plants may be 
summed up: 

1. Saving of agents’ commissions—the 
so-called acquisition cost of doing busi- 
ness, which does not include such items 
as correct underwriting, preparation of 
policy contracts, collections, assumption 
of loss from unpaid premium, inspections. 
All these items, properly classed as 
purely administrative expense, would be 
transferred from the agent to the com- 
pany. To offset any saving in commis- 
sion, would come the well-nigh prohibi- 
tive cost of equipping and maintaining 
the branch office, the monthly overhead 
and the high salaries necessary for se- 
curing and holding the services of com- 
petent representatives. 

‘ Owning the expirations of the 
business on its books. Its salaried em- 
ployes may shift and change overnight, 
but the business would belong to the 
company. This feature would make it 
obligatory on the company to change its 
entire system simultaneously, because no 
self-respecting agent would continue to 
represent a company which took unto 


itself expiration ownership, leaving the 
sword of Damocles over his head. The 
knowledge that his territory might be 
subject to the next invasion would bring 
instant separation. 

No competition in its own office. 
The business, such as it is, all goes on 
its own books, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the opportunity for selection 
and rejection of risks. 


What Companies Would Lose 


On the other hand, what does the 
branch office company lose? First of 
all, it loses the cumulative good-will 
gained through scores of years by the 
resident agent. It faces the world with 
one of two admissions: that it has fleeced 
the public by adding to its premium 
charge throughout the years the unneces- 
sary item of commission to its agents; 
or that, having attained the heights, it 
has turned its back on the ladder by 
which it did ascend. 

It will throw into the discard its only 
means of approach to the public; its 
one protection against the attacks of po- 
litical demagogues. 

It will eliminate the architect of 
principles, the builder of practices, the 
watchman on the tower. It will discard 
the only stabilizing influence supporting, 
advocating and impelling principles that 
are right and practices that should pre- 
vail in the administration of the busi- 
ness. 

It will lose its only effective opponent 
of bad insurance legislation and the only 
proponent of beneficial legislation—the 
citizen of prestige and honorable repu- 
tation, to whose voice state and national 
lawmakers are willing to lend an ear. 
Wtihout the influence of the local agent, 
how easily adverse legislation might 
spring up in every state in the Union, 
creating a maelstrom of suspicion, doubt 
and distrust that would prove a veritable 
calamity! 

With the passing of the agent, would 
go the only organization that places 
service above profit; the organization 
that continuously, consistently and sys- 
tematically is meeting the crying need 


for conservation ; the most effective force 
in fire and accident »revention. 

With it would go the most effective 
force for combating assessment and 
state fund insurance. The real builders 
of the greatest superstructure the world 
has ever known, American business, 
would pass away. : 


Asks Some Questions 


These questions have yet to be an- 
swered by branch office proponents: 

What will then be done with baneful 
insurance legislation? How is benefi- 
cial legislation to be secured? 

What will then be the avenue of pub- 
lic approach? What agency will then 
be the point of contact between the 
companies and the public? Who will 
then remove public prejudice and sta- 
bilize public opinion? Where will then 


be found an effective influence to take © 


the mystery out of insurance now lodged 
in the public mind? 

Whence will come the army of con- 
servation and the forces so necessary to 
save the American people from the folly 
of constantly mounting losses? 

Who will then become the champion 
of principles and the protagonist of 
right practices? 

In short, who will then do what the 
organized agents of America are now 
doing and have been doing for a quarter 
of a century for the business of insur- 
ance? 

“Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first and count- 
eth the cost, whether he have sufficient 
to finish it?” 

The company executive who contem- 
plates tearing down the structure of 
agency operation and 
branch office tower, must know that the 
cost is dear. He should question the 
wisdom of tearing down that which has 
withstood the storms of time and grown 
stronger with them. Supplanting it 
with an experiment, built on the flimsy 
foundation of a sacrifice of the force 
which has made him great, is a spe- 
cious answer to the public demand for 
reduction in rates. 











Refueling the Alliance Agent’s 
flight to higher commission totals 
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New Va. Commissioner 
Meets With Approval 


WAS A DEPUTY UNDER BUTTON 





However, Naming of G. A. Bowles 
New Deputy is Criticized by 
Virginia Newspapers 





Appointment of Myon Edison Bristoy 
to the office of Virginia cominissione 
of insurance and banking will meet with 
the approval of Virginians who believe 
not only in the rewarding of faithfy! 
servants but in placing the government, 
as private business is, on a high level of 


efficiency and in keeping it there. Thus 
editorializes the Richmond “Times-Djs. 
patch” in -commenting upon the eleva 
tion of Mr. Bristow to that office from 
that of deputy commissioner of inswr- 
ance and banking: by the state corpon- 
tion Commission. However, the appoint. 
ment of George A. Bowles as deputy 
commissioner meets with the distinc 
disapproval of that newspaper. 

“The satisfaction which attends the 
appointment of Mr. Bristow.” the edi. 
torial declares, “does not extend to the 
selection of George A. Bowles to the 
office of deputy commissioner. Mr. 
Bowles, while he is an excellent al: 
round man enjoying an enviable record 
of praiseworthy service both to the 
Democratic party and to the state, is not 
trained for the technical duties he wil 
assume. He lacks the background to at- 
minister affairs of the Commonwealth 
pertaining either to insurance or bank- 
ing. These are special fields in which 
he has had little experience, if in any 
degree, beyond that of the average man. 
Yet he is called upon by the government 
to pose as an expert in matters of which 
he is comparatively ignorant. The cor- 
poration commission could have founda 
highly competent man for the post of 
deputy commissioner or insurance ant 
banking; that it decided upon a political 
appointment is a great pity.” 

Career of G. A. Bowles 


Mr. Bowles, who has been represent: 
ing the counties of Goochland and Flt 
vanna in the lower branch of the ger 
eral assembly since 1915 has been ¢ 
pecially active during that period in pro- 
moting development of the state high 
way system. The only experience, it ap 
pears, that he has had with insurance 
and banking matters has been service 01 
a commission which revised the insur 
ance -and banking laws a year or two 
ago. 

While no announcement has yet beet 
made as to what his specific duties wil 
be as deputy commissioner, the general 
understanding at the capitol in Richmond 
is that Mr. Bowles will be nlaced active: 
ly in charge of the insurance division of 
the department while Mr. Bristow, wh 
has been the active head of the banking 
division for the past six years, will cor- 
tinue to direct personally the affairs 
this division, though nominally in charge 
of both divisions. In view of the fat 
that the law expressly provides that the 
director of the banking division sh 
have had at least three years’ experientt 
in practical banking it would debar MF 
Bowles from exercising active jurisdic: 
tion over this division, for he has nev 
had experience as a banker. 

Mr. Bristow, on the other hand, & 
gaged actively in banking for some yc" 
before entering the service of the stalé 

Mr. Bristow, newly appointed Virgm 
Commissioner of Insurance and banking 
was born at Saluda, Va., November, ® 
1879. Thomas A. Edison had just 7 
vented the electric light and his pare 
decided to name him partly at least a 
the great electrical wizard. Mr. Bris! 
is not sure just where they cet the — 
of Myon, but the tradition ix the fam 
is that they named him that because | 
was such a wee bit of a tot, the kt 
being a Greek derivative meaning Bi 
Mr. Bristow is a kinsman of J. © *)) 
tow, general agent at Richmond for 
Home Life of New York. 
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THE WorLD Fire ann Marine INSURANCE CoMPANY 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD -CONNECTICUT 


Etna Fire Group agents know that these three companies will guide 
them through any and all of their ever- arising insurance problems. 
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Dangers Which Arise When 
A Film Laboratory Burns 





Lessons From Recent Hollywood Fire; National Board Report 
Emphasizes Value of Automatic Sprinkler Protection 
and Avoidance of Concentration of Nitro- 


Cellulose Film 


The fire which destroyed the film la- 
boratory of the Consolidated Film Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Hollywood, Cal., on Octo- 
ber 24 and caused a comparatively large 
loss to fire insurance companies under in- 
land marine transit policies covering the 
films themselves, is of interest because of 
the large concentration of values involved 
in a laboratory of this character, says the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific in its extensive joint illustrated 
report on this fire. 

it ts remarkable for the fact that, says 
the report, although the quantity of nitro- 
cellulose: fiim burned was several times 
greater than that in the Cleveland Clinic 
fire, only one fatality resulted and no per- 
manent il effects were noted by firemen 
engaged in combatting the flames. The 
small loss of life is due in part to the 
free burning of the film and in part to 
the fire occurring shortly after midnight 
when only twenty-seven employes were in 
the building and only five in the room 
where the fire originated. At other times 
of the day between thiriy-five and forty 
girls were employed in this room. 

The similar Pathe Studio fire which. 
claimed several lives in New York this 
week adds interest to the report. 

All film was of cellulose nitrate. In 
the positive assembly room, a rack along 
one wall had space for 750 reels, a series 
of sheet metal cabinets contained about 
710 reels and portable racks, each of 
which had capacity for 100 reels, con- 
tained an unknown number. They were 
packed closely. Although not all the 
reels were full, a conservative estimate 
of the film exposed in this one room is 
1,500,000 feet or 7,500 pounds. No cans 
were used. 

Indications are that at least 5,000,000 
feet or 25,000 pounds of film were kept 
outside vaults in other parts of the build- 
ing. A considerable portion of this was 
raw stock in cans in original wooden 
shipping cases, partly on the first floor 
and partly on the second. A’ room next 
to vault No. 3 on the second floor con- 
tained a large amount of film in cans 
stacked on the floor. 

The cutting rooms occupied by the va- 
rious film’ producers contain varying 
amounts of film, usually comparatively 
small. Scrap film was generally kept in 
sacks or wooden boxes, few self-closing 
metal cans being used. This scrap is said 
to have been removed each day and 
burned in an incinerator outside. 


Polishing Machine 


The machine in which the fire origi- 
nated is used for cleaning and polishing 
the celluloid side of. the film by means 
of buffing wheels. Film is moistened 
with a compound containing alcohol and 
carbon tetrachloride and carried by a 
belt at the rate of 160 feet per minute 
under a pair of buffing wheels covered 
with felt whose rim speed is 7,000 feet 
per minute. The machine has a wooden 
frame and the various parts are not 
grounded except that the motor frame 
is connected to the conduit system. 

Smoke was first noticed coming from 
the take-up reel on this machine, the 
film quickly bursting into flame. The 
two most plausible causes of the fire are 
friction and static electricity. Weather 
conditions were favorable to the building 
up of static charges, the relative hu- 
midity having dropped to 24% at the time 
of the fire. 

Immediately upon discovery of the fire, 
the alarm was given and employes hur- 


ried from the building. The fire spread 
so rapidly that several girls suffered 
slight burns; no attempt could be made 
to extinguish the flames. One man, a de- 
veloper, working in one of the dark 
rooms, either became confused as to the 
location of exits or returned for some 
reason and was asphyxiated. 
Conclusions 

Except as emphasizing the severe haz- 
ard of nitro-cellulose film, this fire teach- 
es no new lesson. The nature of the 
material, its rapidity of burning, the life 
hazard introduced by the gases and the 
values involved in an occupation such 


as this all lead to the same conclusions, 
which are: 

3. Adequate provisions for the release 
of gases of decomposition to the outside 
air are essential. 

4. Exit facilities must be such that 
all employes can readily and quickly 
reach the outside air. 

5. Isolation of hazardous processes 
must be insisted upon, especially of such 
machines as may result in the ignition 
of film. 

6. Separation of storage of valuable 
negatives from other storage is very de- 
sirable if losses are to be minimized. 

7. Buildings must be designed to as- 
sure adequate working space of em- 
ployes, and storage provided in or near 
all work rooms so that film will not ac- 
cumulate near work benches or ma- 
chines. 

8. And, finally, the handling and stor- 
age of nitro-cellulose film involves a se- 
vere life hazard, both from the quick- 
burning properties of the material and 
the toxic nature of the fumes of de- 
composition. : 
Amount of Film Caused Rapid Spread 

of Fire 

The one factor which caused the ex- 


-tremely rapid spread of the fire was the 


immense amount of exposed film in the 
positive assembly room. In view of the 





This room next to vault contained immense quantity of film in cans stacked 
on floor. Picture shows firemen dumping film and piling cans to the right. An 
idea of the quantity of film can be obtained from size of piles. 


1. All film during storage and in con- 
nection with any process requiring han- 
dling should be under automatic sprink- 
ler protection, with close spacing of 
sprinklers. 

2. No large accumulation of film 
should be permitted in work rooms. 





ratory of this character, and of the 
scores of lives at stake, there is no jus- 
tification for the disregard of all reason- 
able limits. The efficiency of operation 
is not increased by permitting the ac- 
cumulation of exposed films which have 
been completed or on which work is to 
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large concentration of values in a labo- 
be done. The cost is comparatively small 
of observing such. precautions as those 
of keeping films not actually being 
worked on in containers; of providing 
vaults or properly insulated and vented 
cabinets; of storing raw stock in a room 
cut off from the rest of the building 
by double fire doors; of keeping all com. 
pleted film in vaults; and of locating 
hazardous machines, such as _ polishers 
and waxers, in separate rooms. Moving 
parts of machines, in which static charg- 
es are likely to be built up should be 
grounded. 

The fire served to corroborate ideas 
previously held concerning film fires, 
burning with the quick, fierce heat char- 
acteristic of nitro-cellulose products. 
That so large a quantity of film could 
be consumed without numerous fatali- 
ties was due to the time of occurrence, 
when few employes were about, and to 
the fact that the building vented itself 
and allowed the fumes to burn outside 
in an adequate supply of oxygen. Gaseous 
products given off by _ nitro-cellulose 
compounds vary in their composition and 
percentage with the conditions of pres- 
sure and temperature under which fire 
or decomposition takes place. A flam- 
ing combustion in the open air gives rise 
to very little smoke or fumes; only small 
amounts of carbon monoxide and oxides 
of nitrogen are formed; flameless com- 
bustion on the other hand is productive 
of large volumes of dense smoke and 
toxic gases. 


Complete Combustion Essential 


It is of the utmost importance that 
buildings which are intended for the han- 
ling of large quantities of nitro-cellulose 
compounds be so designed and construct- 
ed as to avoid incomplete combustion 
and the accumulation of explosive and 
poisonous gases. This is absolutely es- 
sential for the safeguarding of life and 
property. The excellent way in which 
structural features of the building with- 
stood the fire demonstrates the stability 
of reinforced concrete for this type of 
occupancy. As an aid to ventilation, 
windows and skylights should be ar- 
ranged to open automatically or have 
plain glass. Fire doors separating the 
various sections should be self closing 
rather than automatic. Above all, exits 
and aisles leading to them should be 
provided so that every part of the build- 
ing may be promptly vacated. 

The value of automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection in vaults was amply demonstrat- 
ed. In one vault there was considerable 
water damage, but without sprinklers 
the entire contents would have burned. 
This vault was used mainly for storing 
daily: “rushes” and with the frequent 
handling the containers were not in the 
best of condition, being battered at_the 
corners and covers fitting loosely. Ha 
the container which fell been placed 
more carefully in the rack, and had all 
the containers been in better condition, 
it is probable there would have been no 
damage. Vents of vaults should be 80 
located or extended about the roof as 
to eliminate danger from flaming gases 


coming through skylights, and designe 


to prevent entrance of molten roofing 
asphalt. This fire emphasizes the nee 
of isolated vault storage for valuable 
negatives and for dead storage. 

This extinguishment of the vault fire 
and experience in other fires show. be- 
yond a doubt, that fires in film labora- 
tories can be held in check by automatic 
sprinklers closely spaced, provided 3 
proper degree of care is exercised in 
preventing large accumulations of rd 
posed film. Ordinary first aid fire a 
ment is of little value when the film 
is well ignited and only water in large 
quantities is effective in controlling me 
a fire. Most fires are extinguis' ed “a 
the supply of air is cut off. Nifro-cellt 
lose. however. contains sufficient — 
so that it will continue to burn when 
enclosed with a restricted sunolv of = 
Consequently. ‘the onlv means of a 
guishing a nitro-cellulose fire is fo.“ “ 
the burning material below the 12" 7 
temnerature. Since water has 4 eit 
snecific heat and a very high latent pit 
of vaporization it is the logical mea” 
of extinguishment for film fires. 
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Corroon & Reynolds 
Incorporated 


extend to their agents and to the entire insurance 
fraternity their cordial greetings and wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a Gappy and Prosperous 
New Year 
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A. Bruce Bielaski Of National Board 
Once Had Direction Of 250,000 Men 





It Was the American Protective League Formed to Combat 
Activities of Alien Enemies During the War; Formed 
Originally in Chicago and Branches Formed in All Parts 


of the Country 


A. Bruce Bielaski, who was chief of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice during the war ,and 
who recently joined the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters as head of the ar- 
son bureau, had among his other duties 
during the World War period the direc- 
tion of 250,000 men and women. These 
men and women constituted the member- 
ship of the American Protective League. 
When the war started there were only a 
handful of men in the secret service. 
The Department of Justice had its Bu- 
reau of Investigation charged with the 
discovery of offenses against the federal 
statute. . The Treasury Department 
maintained a secret service with two 
distinct functions: to protect the presi- 
dent’s life and person and to prevent 
counterfeit. The Army and Navy each 
had a few officers detailed with intelli- 
gence service, their work being to discov- 
er military information to protect the 
plans and operations of the nation. 

When the war broke out there were 
a million and a half enemy aliens in this 
country. A number of them were en- 
gaged in espionage. A small group of 
desperate men were delegated to blow 
up bridges, munition factories and other- 
wise cripple the war work of the coun- 
try. In order to meet the situation the 
American Protective League was formed. 
It was organized with the approval of 
and operated under the direction of the 
Department of Justice Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. It crosscut every commercial, 
industrial, professional, social and eco- 
nomic level in American life. Bank 


presidents and bell hops, managers and 
mechanics, all ranks met on its common 
platform of loyalty and service. 
Idea Originated in Chicago 
The idea originated with A. R. Briggs 
of Chicago who became president of the 
board of directors and within a month 


‘he had the league in operation with sev- 


eral thousand members. The plans, the 
policies and the methods developed in 
the Chicago district which included 280 
cities and towns were approved by the 
Department of Justice and acted as a 
model throughout the country. The serv- 
ices of the 250,000 members of the Am- 
erican Protective League were given 
without pay and no expense accounts 
were considered. An amazing number 
of good segret service operators were 
developed. A close watch was kept on 
spy activities, seditious speeches, sabot- 
age and conspiracy. 

Among the interesting cases which Mr. 
Bielaski worked on during the war was 
the Warner Horn case. When the war 
broke out Horn was a junior reserve of- 
ficer at Moka. He came to this country 
decided to blow up an_ international 
bridge on the Maine Central railroad 
which spanned the Ste Croix River con- 
recting the United States and Canada. 
He was arrested after the explosion and 
Bielaski started his profession. 

A book written by French Strother, 
now one of President Hoover’s secreta- 
ries, describes the fight on spies during 
the war and Mr. Bielaski had consider- 
able to do with most of the incidents 
described in the book. 








INDEPENDENCE FIRE CHANGE 

In order to centralize the supervision 
of the agency plant of the Independence 
Fire of Philadelphia, the Eastern depart- 
ment of that company, including New 
England and also a few western states 
which are now reporting to Philadelphia 
will hereafter report to the office of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., at New York 
City, under whose management the In- 
dependence Fire is operated. With this 
transfer all departments of the Indepen- 
dence Fire are now reporting to New 
York City. This change does not in any 
way affect the Independence Indemnity 
Co., whose office remains in Philadel- 
phia and from which point all business 
of that company will continue to be su- 
pervised. 





Cc. & R. COS. CO-OPERATE 

Several companies of the Corroon & 
Reynolds group, the American Equit- 
able, Bronx Fire, Brooklyn Fire, Jef- 
ferson Fire, Long Island Fire, Merchants 
& Manufacturers Fire, New York Fire 
and the Sylvania, have agreed to sub- 
scribe to the co-operating agreement of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents which provides that the compa- 
nies will not solicit renewals on change 
in agencies, not to write overhead, eith- 
er direct or by reinsurance, and not to 
require agents to cover risks for out- 
side brokers on property owned by resi- 
dents or by non-residents, except where 
all insurance is written under the condi- 
tions to which the risk is subject locally. 


SETTLE CHICAGO TAX SUIT 

The Chicago tax fight was settled 
by another group of fire companies when 
seventy-eight of them last week agreed 
to pay $598,208 in settlement of a suit 
for a much larger amount which the 
city had started. These taxes cover the 
payments the companies would have 
made between. the years 1922 and 1927. 
All claims against these companies have 
now been dropped. Another group of 
ninety-eight companies previously set- 
tled with the city and Cook County for 
about $1,100,000. There are still around 
forty companies to arrive at an agree- 
ment with the tax authorities who had 
originally sought to collect the huge sum 
of $30,000,000 from the fire companies 
on alleged unpaid taxes dating back to 
1869. : 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY ELECTS 

The Allegheny County Association of 
Insurance Agents elected the following 
officers for the coming year at its re- 
cent meeting in Pittsburgh: president, 
Paul F. Bealafield, Verona; vice-presi- 
dents, Henry G. White, Coraopolis; C. D. 
Beacom, New Kensington; C. Vic Shaf- 
fer, McKees Rocks; W. I. Vickerman, 
Bellevue, and J. R. Willison, Wilkins- 
burg; treasurer, James G. Jenkins, Mc- 
Keesport; secretary, C. R. Hobson, 
Homestead. 


Ecker Key Man 


duction of new business which may be 
expected irrespective of the fact that the 
life insurance agent is always keen and 
alert in using favorably, any psychology 
in an existing situation, must result in 
the continued expansion of the invest- 
ments of these companies. 

“It is a well-established guiding prin- 
ciple among all life insurance executives 
in investing the accumulations of the 
companies to recognize public interest. 
It will follow that these funds will con- 
tinue to be utilized in constructive ways 
in the field of life insurance investment. 
Because of the restrictions of legislative 
enactment and of wise practice, these 
funds have not heretofore been diverted 
to speculative uses. 

Established Practice Provides Sub- 
stantial Support 


“The established practice will provide 
from these funds a very substantial sup- 
port to all industry on the credit side 
of business transactions and will unques- 
tionably continue to afford valuable sup- 
port to new building enterprises. About 
two-fifths of all life insurance assets are 
now invested in loans secured by mort- 
gages on real estate. Engagements for 
such form of investments are, neces- 
sarily, made well in advance. One com- 
pany alone has- outstanding at this time 
commitments to the amount of $100,- 
000,000 involving new construction to 
cost more than $150,000,000 and this 
single instance may be taken as indica- 
tive of all. 

“The life insurance companies will 
have for investment within the period of 
the next six months not less than $800,- 
000,000 and in this manner will contrib- 
ute very substantially to sustaining all 
forms of business activity. : 

“In addition to the aid to new building 
construction through the medium of 
mortgage loans, I can speak for one com- 
pany that is now planning to add to its 
home office equipment a building that 
will cost in the neighborhood of $10,000,- 
000, the work on which will be started 
in the Spring. Unquestionably, the life 
insurance companies will continue their 
development programs with respect to 
both the writing of insurance and the 
investment of funds without regard to 
the recent decline in the stock market. 

“The volume of outstanding life insur- 
ance issued by United States companies 
recently reached the goal of $100,000,000,- 
000 and there is nothing in the present 
situation which would affect the predic- 
tion that has been made that the second 
hundred billion will be put on the books 
of the life insurance companies in the 
next decade. 

Fire Insurance Business 

“I am also asked by the chairman of 
this meeting to include in this report ad- 
vices that have been received from the 
fire insurance interests which render 
protection and service to business and 
industry. Its activities depend upon 
eventualities which cannot be predicted, 
but the assurance is given that there is 
nothing in the existing conditions which 
would result in a lessening of its general 
activities with respect to maintaining the 
number of its employes and the charac- 
ter of its investments. 

“The fire insurance companies report 
that for this year their business is 
steady and compares favorably with con- 
ditions existing for the same period last 
year. The huge program of expansion 
in the financial and economic develop- 
ment of the coming year, as outlined in 
the President’s meetings and this con- 


—————_. 


Of All Insurance 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ference, will undoubtedly result in ad- 
ditional business. 

“A recent survey made of sixteen 
groups of fire insurance companies 
shows that in the first ten months of 
1928 these companies had a total pre- 
mium income of $340,312,700. The same 
group of companies during the same 
period in 1929 report a premium income 
of $348,357,980, or an increase of slightly 
over 2%. These figures represent about 
40% of the total business transacted by 
stock fire insurance companies. 

“The casualty and surety business js 
often referred to as the shock absorber 
of industry. Assurances are received 
from this group that their activities may 
be relied upon to follow the trends of 
business. Twenty of the leading stock 
companies, writing approximately 40% of 
the casualty and surety business, show 
that during the first ten months of this 
year their premium income was $263- 
085,335 as compared with $254,254, 187, or 
an increase this year of more than 3%, 

“In conclusion, the whole institution 
of insurance—life, fire, surety, casualty 
and marine—may be depended upon to 
render service as in the past, in main- 
taining business equilibrium, and that in 
their particular fields a normal and 
healthy increase in their activities is 
certain to continue.” 





AID NAT’L BOARD IN VIRGINIA 


Ten committees of the Fire Insurance 
Field Club of Virginia co-operated with 
the National Board in the campaign to 
promote better nublic relations, the com- 
mittee being assigned to ten different 
sections of the state. It is announced 
that the committee known as committee 
No. 10 has been awarded the blue rib- 
bon for best work accomplished in Vir- 
ginia. The chairman of this committee 
was Aubrey L. Owen, special agent for 
the Alliance and the Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine. Other members were: 6. 
Gordon Long, Aetna; J. D. Lecky, Jr, 
Provident; R: B. Davis, Northern of 
England. 





ROYAL HONORS 40 YEAR MEN 

The New York department of the 
Royal this week honored four members 
who have been in the employ of the com- 
pany for forty years by a luncheon at 
the Drug & Chemical Club. They were 
M. A. Woodman, superintendent of the 
loss department; James Keeley, agency 
superintendent; E. D. Rockwood, and 
A Wells. On behalf of the com- 
pany William Mackintosh presented eac 
of the honor men with a watch fob in 
the design of the seal of the Royal 
Deputy Manager Charles R. Pitcher and 
Assistant Manager George F. Neiley 
also attended the luncheon. 





CAN’T REGISTER SLOGANS 


The latest issue of “The Hartford 
Agent” refers to the famous decision 
handed down many years ago by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of Paul vs 
Virginia and shows how this decision 
has prevented any insurance agent from 
registering a slogan in the U. 5S. Patent 
office. A slogan on a policy cannot be 
registered because insurance is not Ir 
terstate commerce and a policy is nd 
merchandise. 





CENTRAL FIRE IN ILLINOIS 


The Central Fire of Baltimore, Md, 
has been admitted to IIlinois. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. wc 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Founding An Insurance Company 
In The Wilderness Up State 





Russell M. Little Left the Ministry More Than Eighty Years 
Ago to Establish the Glens Falls, Now One of the Leaders; 
Went on Horseback Over Wood Trails to Get Agents 


How a Glens Falls, N. Y., minister 
eighty years ago left the pulpit and 
founded in the wilderness of upper New 
York State what is now a well-known 


and highly respected fire insurance com-_ 


pany, the Glens Falls, was recently de- 
scribed in an article by Jo Leonard in the 
Albany “Knickerbocker Press.” It.is the 
story of Russell M. Little, father of Rus- 
sell M. Little, Jr.. who was president of 
the company from 1914 to 1920, and his 
enterprise in overcoming the handicaps of 
starting successfully an insurance com- 
pany miles from. the economic centers of 
the country, 

Russell Mack Little was a Methodist 
minister nearly a century ago in Glens 
Falls and. for a time he had combined 
his church duties with running an agency 
for an insurance company. Eventually 
he severed his ministerial ties and became 
a successful local agent. His ambitions 
to expand his business led to the plan to 
establish a company, which in 1894 he did 
and he named it the Glens Falls. 

Turning back eighty years we find this 
picture of the first home office of the 
Glens Falls as the “Knickerbocker Press” 
deseribes it: 

At a rude pine desk in a little room 
whose painted boards creak to the tread 
of every visitor sits a man of middle 
years whose deep set eyes have the 
steadiness and serenity and the effort- 
less drawing power that mark the eyes 
of those who study men and instinctive- 
ly appraise them. The windows of the 
toom look out on a narrow street that 
is thick with dust or deep with mire, 
acording to the state of the weather. 
In this single small room on the upper 
floor of a two-story wooden building he 
welds the affairs of a struggling enter- 
prise with a rugged genius that in years 
to come is to Build the massive founda- 
tons of a towering financial structure, 
supreme in its field on this continent. 

Out on Horseback After Agents 

This little room, sparsely furnished 
and bare of adornment, is the executive's 
sanctum. But it is not here that he 
holds the important conferences which 
lat to the ever wider expansion of the 
Company’s affairs. The men he dele- 
gates to cultivate new fields are of his 
own shrewd and studied choosing. And 

hen he needs to find them, he will pack 
tis saddle bags, bestride his horse and 
set off upon the country roads, some- 
limes returning before nightfall of the 
text day or often making a fortnight’s 
journey, 

_ln these first laboring years, while he 
§ building for a future that is to grow 
mightily beyond his tallest expectations, 

solitary horseman will traverse the 
length and breadth. of New York state 
ad much of New England, riding into 
country towns and villages, into small 
and thriving cities, choosing men of his 
wh stamp, impressing upon them the 
“tern integrity and supreme conservatism 

f hare the first and firmest principles 
ot this sturdy founder. 

or forty-one years Russell M. Little 
Was the dominant spirit of the company, 
and long before his death, in 1891, when 
iS range had broadened beyond the Mis- 
Prag it could lay rightful claim to the 
tle, “Old and Tried.” It had weathered 

‘ra when casualties among fire insur- 

© companies were appallingly heavy 

Scores of them went down to dis- 
and dishonor in consequence of 
S or dishonest management, or 
Wete wiped out by the liabilities incurred 
t conflagrations. 
For Started on Mutual. Basis 
tts first fifteen years the com- 
Y Was on a mutual basis. It was 





organized as the Glens Falls . Mutual 
Dividend Insurance Company by Mr. 
Little in May, 1849. There were in his 
day no statutes governing the conduct 
of insurance business. It was owing to 
his stern rectitude and probity that the 
company survived without. reproach a 
period when strong prejudice arose 


against the mutual system as a result of 


numerous disastrous failures. 

There was need, too, of the extreme 
conservatism he exercised in loyalty to 
the patrons of his company in a day 
when fire protection, as we understand 
the term today, was unknown, when con- 
flagrations fed swiftly on flimsy wooden 
structures and calamitous fires frequent- 
ly swept whole communities. The pre- 
carious standing of many of the mutual 
companies at length impelled Mr. Little 
to reorganize as a joint stock company, 
and this step was taken in 1864 when 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company was 
chartered with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000. 

Mr. Little’s economical ideas with re- 
gard to salaries were applied to himself 
as well as to his employes. Secretary 
of the company for many years, he be- 
came its president in 1866, and in 1888 
his salary was $3,000. The directors 
voted to increase it to $3,600. Mr. Little 
declined to accept the increase. “No 
man,” said he, “is worth more than $3,000 
a year.” 

Canceled Chicago Risks Before Great 
Fire 

It was due to the vigilance and fore- 
sight of the founder that the company 
escaped disaster as the result of the 
great Chicago fire. A year or two before 
the fire occurred, Mr. Little made a trip 
to Chicago to confer with the company’s 
agent there, one Harry Brown. He still 
kept up the personal contacts which had 
been his early custom, though the broad- 
ened field of the enterprise made trains 
the necessary medium of his travels. Chi- 
cago was a town largely of frame build- 
ings and the company had underwritten 
a considerable amount of insurance there. 
Its surplus then was not more than $30,- 
000 or $40,000, and Agent Brown was 
both foresighted and thoughtful with re- 
gard to the danger in his territory. 

“You have no right to do business 
here,” he told Mr. Little. “One confla- 
gration will clean you out.” 

“Then stop doing business for us,” or- 
dered Mr. Little. 

As policies expired, renewals were re- 
fused, and when the conflagration oc- 
curred the liability of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company was $4,000. its single 
unexpired policy being on a church. 


XMAS DISPLAY WARNINGS 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its customary warn- 





ing on the fire hazards of holiday deco- * 


rations. The notice calls attention to 
the provisions of the standard fire pol- 
icy excepting liability for losses result- 
ing from unreported increased hazards 
and states that so many fires have oc- 
curred in the past in all types of build- 
ings from inflammable decorations that 
a practical prohibition of this class of 
display is deemed necessary by the New 
York Board. 





F. J. CAMERON SAILS TODAY 


F. J. Cameron, general manager of the 
Caledonian, is sailing today for Europe 
on the “Berengaria,” after spending 
about three months on this side of the 
Atlantic. Most of this time was spent 


in Canada where several changes in the 
personnel of the staff were made. 


FEDERAL ENDS FIRE CONTRACT 





Arrangement With Hartford General 
Agency Co., Inc., to End on De- 
cember 31; New Plans Not Known 
Arrangements whereby the Hartford 

General Agency Co., Inc., of which R. 

M. Bissell is president, has been handling 

the fire, hail, tornado and other non- 

marine risks for the Federal Insurance 

Co. of the office of Chubb & Son will 

be terminated on December 31. It has 

not been announced yet what plans 

Chubb & Son, as general managers of 

the Federal, will make for the company’s 

new fire business aftér the first of the 
new year. 

Mr. Bissell has notified fire agents of 
the Federal that the company does not 
desire to maintain its present agency 
plant, and the agents are requested to 
discontinue writing fire risks for that 
company on December 31. New poli- 
cies issued this month and also January 
renewals delivered this month will re- 
main in force. The business of the Fed- 
eral written through the Hartford Gen- 
eral Agency Co., Inc., has been rein- 
sured in the Hartford Fire. 

“It is the desire of the Federal,” Mr. 
Bissell writes to agents, “and of this 
office that the changes made necessary 
by the discontinuance of our manage- 
ment of its business should be attended 
with as little disturbance or derange- 
ment of your business as possible, and 
if there are any matters in connection 
with this change as to which you wish 
to confer with us we shall be glad to 
give prompt attention to your queries 
or suggestions. 

The Hartford General Agency Co., Inc., 
also represents the Northwestern Fire 
& Marine and the Twin City Fire. The 
Federal is essentially a marine company 
and was organized several years ago by 
those connected with Chubb & Son. The 
ocean and inland marine and automo- 
bile business of the company has always 
been written through Chubb & Son. 





STOCK DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Crum & Forster have declared a divi- 
dend of 5% on Class A and Class B 
common stock, payable in Class B com- 
mon stock on December 28 to stockhold- 
ers of record December 18. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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Public Fire Believes 
Business Will Be Good 
OUTLOOK FOR COMING YEAR 


Survey of Leading Lines of Industry 
Indicates Forward Movement After 
Temporary Setback 


The Public Fire of Newark, one of 
the comparatively new companies in the 
fire insurance field which has large re- 
sources and which has made rapid prog- 
ress since its formation, has just issued 
to its agents a pamphlet giving a coun- 
try-wide view of the economic, industri- 
al and general business conditions of the 
country as the company has gathered 
it as the result of research work. Presi- 
dent J. T. Dargan, Jr., says in an intro- 
ductory letter to the company’s agents 
that he hopes that they will share in 
his general opinion that the country is 
in a good condition and that they will 
be prepared to enjoy a full share of 
1930 prosperity. ; 

Referring directly to various leading 
industries of the country, the pamphlet 
says in part: 

“Railroad buying of steel for 1930 will 
be considerably larger than 1929. 

“Fabricated steel will be produced in 
as great, if not greater, quantity in 1930 
if the contemplated government and mu- 
nicipal buildings are constructed, togeth- 
er with steamships: suggested. 

“Income, from agricultural production 
is estimated at 3% larger this year than 
1928. Therefore the agricultural imple- 
ment industry looks for larger sales in 
1930 than in 1929. 

“Sales of automobiles will be consid- 
erably smaller the first half of 1930 than 
1929, during which period the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. had heavy production after six 
months’ shut down. However, the sec- 
ond half of 1930 will be better than the 
second half of 1929. 

“The outlook, therefore, for the steel 
business is considered good, and earn- 
ings should approximate those of 1929. 


Automobiles 

“There are now approximately 26,000,- 
000 cars and trucks in service in the 
United States. The replacement demand 
is estimated to be 3,000,000 cars and 
trucks per year. With exports of about 
1,000,000 cars, the automobile industry 
starts the year with an assured sale of 
4,000,000 cars. 

Oil 

“Production and sale in oil products 
have proceeded in 1929 at a tremendous 
pace. Due to opening up of large oil 
pools, production cost was considerably 
reduced, sale of gasoline was large and 
will remain so as the automobile is now 
a transportation necessity. The produc- 
tion of oil is now under partial control 
so that production and consumption 
about balance. 


Building and Construction 


“The commencing of many commercial 
buildings that have been held back by 
high interest rates and scarcity of capi- 
tal, and the extensive building programs 
proposed by the utility companies and 
the municipal and governmental public 
works should insure a good year for the 
building industry in 1930. Investors dur- 
ing the last few weeks have bought 
heavily of real estate certificates, show- 
ing a trend that will stimulate building. 

_ Copper 

“The world’s consumption of copper 
increased in two years 25% due to heavy 
consumption in the electrical industries, 
and generally larger consumption 
through all industries. Production did 
not increase as fast as price until April, 
May and June, 1929, when production 
overcame consumption, which has been 
followed by the voluntary curtailment 
of production by a group of the larger 
producers. These companies have been 
successful in holding the price of cop- 
per over seventeen cents per pound, at 
which price they are assured of a fa- 
vorable profit. 

“Electrical industries use 55% of all 
the copper produced, and as this indus- 
try is planning extensive expansion by 
the spending of a billion and one-half 


dollars, the copper industry should be 

assured of a larger consumption from 

electrical companies in 1930 than in 1929.” 
Conclusion 

“The country has now gone through 
a crash in the securities markets, but is 
not loaded up with heavy inventories, 
nor had it the most retarding factor, 
namely, high money. 

“Bearing these facts in mind, together 
with the outlook for the most basic in- 
dustries, it is difficult to see how the 
country can go through more than a 
temporary slowing-down in_ business 
which it has not had for eighteen 
months. 

“The indications are that during Janu- 
ary to June the general business of the 
country will be below that enjoyed the 
first six months of 1929, but the last six 
months will be considerably greater 
than 1929.” 











Airplane View 
of the Campus 
at Berkeley, 
showing some of 
the Principal 
‘Buildings 


The University of California 
ls Insured for $1,000,000 


Under the Aireraft Property Damage Policy of the Fireman's 
Fund covering buildings and contents throughout California 


EVENTY thousand air miles are being 
flown daily, an increase of 110 per cent 
over last year. There were 26 new commer- 
cial air transport services scheduled for the 
first half of 1929, compared to 13 °for 
the corresponding part of 1928. 
Stunting over the city of New York 
is becoming so common that a corps 
of “cloud cops” has been instituted 
to contend with this new danger. 


MEYER GOES TO NEW JERSEY 
Transferred By Corroon & Reynolds 
From Eastern New York Field; 
Two Associated With Him 
C. C. Meyer, Jr., state agent in eastern 
New York for Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
has been transferred to the New Jersey 
field and will be state agent for that 
territory in the future. Mr. Meyer at 
one time traveled in New Jersey so that 
his new field is entirely familiar to him 
and he is well known to many of the 

agents in the state. 


Mr. Meyer will have associated with 
him George Abbott and Jack H. Wilson. 
Both Mr. Abbott and Mr. Wilson have 
been traveling in New Jersey for some 
time and Mr. Meyers addition completes 
the field force of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds group in that state for the time be- 
ing. 


The wise property owner is buying pro- 
tection against falling airplanes or objects 
dropped therefrom. ¢ ¢ + + rp pr rg 
We are writing aircraft property damage 
insurance on all classes of property sub- 
ject to this new hazard. On the average 
home policy the premium is small but 
the coverage is broad and includes fire 
caused by aircraft crashes. It covers a 
term of three years and is selling readily. 


FIREMANS FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—= 


RATE INCREASES SOUGHT 

The Louisiana Insurance Commission 
will hold a public hearing in New Or- 
leans on Monday, January 16, on the ap- 
plication of the Louisiana Rating and 
Fire Prevention Bureau. for an increase 
in rates on certain unprofitable classes, 
The Rating Bureau has asked for an 
increase of 25% on the final rates on 
frame dwellings and apartments, barns 
and private garages and their contents 
under fire protection and 33% on unpro- 
tected frame dwellings and contents, 
farm property, woodworkers and lumber, 


BELL ON I. U. B. COMMITTEE 

George H. Bell, chairman of the gov- 
erning committee of the Western Union 
and western manager of the National 
of Hartford, has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board. 
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Columbia University Fire Insurance Course 


In the past few years several young 
men have been conspicuously instrumen- 
tal in the work of raising to high levels 
the standards of insurance, its clientele, 
its ethics and its general tendencies. 
They are the ones who actually deserve 
most of the credit for putting the selling 
of insurance on a professional basis for 
they have been a big factor in changing 
the public attitude from. critical to friend- 
ly; have inaugurated high grade insur- 
ance training courses in our colleges and 
universities, and have helped attract to 
thé business the interest of some of 
America’s most influential business men. 
In fact, to them might be given the 
credit of inculcating in the public mind 
the desire which has placed so many 
billions of insurance of all kinds in force. 

Of this group one of the keenest 
minds of the highly trained technical 
authorities on the subject of insurance 
is the director of insurance at Columbia 
University, New York, Professor Ralph 
H. Blanchard. He has long been a 
staunch advocate of more thorough 
training to establish a higher grade cli- 
entele. At the age of 39 he has an ex- 
tensive insurance background which in- 
cludes scholastic achievement. He has 
been one of our: most prolific writers 
on insurance education. At the close 
of this article will be found a list of 
some of his works which have been most 
frequently quoted. 

Professor Blanchard’s theory on exe- 
cutive building is well expressed in views 
which he has given to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. “Insurance has become so ex- 
tensive and so complicated that the time 
is past when the companies can rely 
upon selecting their executives from the 
young men in the offices who apply for 
jobs as clerks,” he said. “The competi- 
tion is too strong from other businesses 
which have established plans for selective 
training and offer’a definite line of ad- 
vancement for those who make good. 
If the insurance companies are going to 
acquire and keep the executive material 
they need they must make the business 
attractive to those of ability in it; and 
also develop a system of education 
which, together with practical work, will 
enable them to pick promising men and 
afford them a training that will fit them 
for the work in hand and future ad- 
vancement.” 

: Developing Executives 

“There was a time when, as in the 
earlier days of other professions, it was 
Possible to develop executives by the 
apprenticeship method, The small size 
of insurance units, the narrow area over 
which they operated, the simplicity of 
their methods, and the generally leisure- 
ly manner of conducting the business all 
favored the annrenticeship system. But 
that day has passed and with it the as- 
Surance that ability will shine forth from 
obscure corners by virtue of its mere 
existence. Other businesses have realized 
similar situations, seeking new plans for 

eveloping executives. The insurance 

Companies must do the same.” 

Professor Blanchard is at present de- 
voting most of his time to the Colum- 

la University courses in which he is 
assisted by experienced men, some of 
whom are insurance company executives. 

‘€ course now given at the university 
Was started in 1917 and consists of two 


eats: general courses for under- 
ot not specializing in insurance, 


po specialised courses on fire, life and 
¢ uaity Insurance, open to both gradu- 
> and undergraduates. Specialized 
sha are also offered in university 
“ €nsion, principally for employes of 
; Mpanies. They are given by company 
xecutives and technicians. 
«7 deusurance curriculum at Columbia 
. Tawn students from all parts of the 
sat . — Japan, China, Austria 
on e Philippines, and from all sections 
the United States. 


N these courses Professor Blanchard 


insists that the course makes no attempt 
to train people for their jobs. The idea 
behind the training is to give the young 
man who is mastering the rudiments an 
insurance background, teach him the 
language of insurance, help him to think 
accurately about it, instruct him in the 
inter-relations of the different insurance 
fields, and, in general, put a man where 
he can more readily advance in practi- 
cal work. He will have the knowledge, 
and, furthermore, his interest will have 





RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


been aroused for adaptability to practi- 
cal work. 


Fire Scholarship Course 


The fire scholarship course, which is 
given in co-operation with several of the 
leading fire companies, and which leads 
to the award of the “Certificate of Fire 
Insurance,” is designed to give broad 
training to graduates of high schools and 
preparatory schools who desire to enter 
the business with the purpose of adopt- 
ing it as a life work. The insurance 
companies offer scholarships which are 
awarded to successful candidates. These 
scholarships provide for the payment of 
tuition by the companies which, in ad- 
dition, furnish all necessary books and 
materials. Acceptance of a scholarship 


binds the student to complete-the course * 


to the best of his ability and to devote 
his morning hours during the academic 
year to work in the office of the com- 
pany by which the scholarship is grant- 
ed. During the remainder of the calen- 
dar year he will work full time in the 
office. For such work he will be paid 
at the rate of $40 per month for part 
time and $80 per month for full time, in 
addition to the scholarship allotment. 

The student agrees, after completing 
this course, to enter the employment of 
the company which has granted his 
scholarship and to remain with it for 
two years at the prevailing rate of sal- 
ary for the position to which he is as- 
signed. 


Personnel of Awarding Committee 


Application for admission to this schol- 
arship course should be made to Uni- 
versity Extension of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Applicants who are satisfactory to 
the university will be certified to the 
committee of insurance executives award- 
ing the scholarships. The personnel of 
the awarding committee is as follows: 
F. R. Hardy, assistant manager. New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange: W. E. 
Mallalieu. general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Sumner 
Rhoades, manager, Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association; W. J. Ward. secretary, 
New York Fire: Insurance Rating. Or- 


ganization; and W. B. White, superin- 
tendent of surveys, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The fire companies have taken much 
interest in the development of the 
course. They have sent some of their 
best equipped men to train the students. 
The subject of “Insurance Practice” is 
taught by J. D. Erskine, Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and Prentiss B. 
Reed, assistant U. S. manager and gen- 
eral adjuster, Phoenix of London. “In- 
surance Office Organization” is handled 
by three officers of the American of 
Newark: L. E. Falls, Frederick Hoadley 
and Paul B. Sommers. “Fire Insurance 
Rating” is given by E. R. Hardy. The 
cost of putting a man through the fire 
insurance scholarship course is approxi- 
mately $750. 


Blanchard’s Career 


After his graduation from Dartmouth 
in 1911 Professor Blanchard served there 
as assistant in economics the following 
year and won his A.M. degree. He then 
went to the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia as an assistant and in- 
structor in insurance and was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in 1916. During the 
war he served as chief of the shipping 
section of the Statistics Branch, U. S. 
A., and as a special expert on the U. 
S. Shipping Board. 

Since his college days Professor Blan- 
chard has devoted a great part of his 
time to the promotion of insurance. He 
has written for newspapers and other 
publications; has delivered addresses on 
insurance in addition to his regular class- 
room lectures. Some. of the more im- 
portant publications from his pen can 
be found in the following list: 

“Liability and Compensation Insur- 
ance,” Appleton, New York, 1917. 

“Workmen’s Compensation in the 
United States,” International Labor Of- 
fice, Geneva, 1926. 

“A Course in the Study of Fire In- 
surance,” Department of University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University, New York, 
1923. 

Professor Blanchard is editor of 
the McGraw-Hill Insurance Series in 
which the following works have ap- 
peared: MacLeans, “Life Insurance”; 
Michelbacher and Nial’s “Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance”; and Reed’s 
“Adjustment of Fire Losses.” Two oth- 
er books, Michelbacher’s “Casualty In- 
surance Principles” and Mowbray’s “In- 
surance,” are now on the press. 

He wrote about insurance for the En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica and the Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia and has contribut- 
ed to the National Municipal Review, 
Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
and Statistical Society, American Labor 
Legislation Review and other publica- 
tions. 

Professor Blanchard is a fellow and 
book review editor of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, a director of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, a member 
of the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries, a fel- 
low of the Insurance Institute of Ameri- 
ca, and has served as consultant in in- 
surance to various organizations. He is 
a member of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston, and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, the Boston City Club and 
the Phi Kappa Psi Club of Philadelphia. 

Views of the Course 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for an expression about the course, exe- 
cutives said: 

Cecil F. Shallcross, U. S. manager, 
North British & Mercantile: “For my 
group of companies I can say that we 
are behind the Columbia course 100% 
and we shall continue to support it with 
increasing interest. At this time it is 
obvious that we must seek to interest 
a larger group of desirable young-high 


and preparatory school graduates in be- 
cominz applicants for these scholarships. 
We should also be-in-a position to sup- 
port a greater number of scholarships 
by interesting more fire insurance com- 
panies. Given these factors, I have no 
doubt that the high executives of inter- 
ested companies will give their intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic support to this sort 
of worthy work.” 

Sumner Rhoades, Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association: “Both from type of 
men chosen for the scholarships and the 
work itself I am satisfied that the course 
willturn out graduates who will be help- 
ful to the business of fire insurance. 
With the idea that some companies have 
been able to follow in making the office 
wort: correspond to theory as taught in 
classes it is most certainly a well con- 
ceived and almost unique application of 
theory and practice. 

Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president, 
Home: “The educational trend today 
speaks well for the future of all branches 
of the insurance business. I think highly 
of the Columbia courses.” 





DEATH OF W. G. ALBRIGHT 


William G.: Albright, for the last two 
years general representative of the farm 
department of the Great American. died 
last week at the age of 75 years at Wau- 
sau, Wis. Death came as the result of 
an attack of pneumonia. He had been 
connected with the Connecticut Fire for 
twenty-five years in Chicago before mov- 
ing to Decatur, IIl., fifteen years ago. 





NEW LOCAL BOARD OFFICERS 


Officers of the newly organized local 
board at Lynchburg, Va., have been 
elected as follows: Duval Scott, presi- 
dent; B. Y. Calvert, vice-president; Rich- 
ard Holt, secretary-treasurer. A new con- 
stitution and by-laws are yet to be adopt- 
ed. This will not be done, according to 
President Scott, until a study has been 
made of the constitution and by-laws of 
the state association and also of those 
of the Richmond and Norfolk boards 
and the best points are picked from each 
of them. 





SECURITY TO SPLIT STOCK 


The Security of New Haven has called 
a special meeting of stockholders for 
December 23 to vote upon a recommen- 
dation of the directors that the present 
$25 shares be split into two and one-half 
$10 shares and also that the capital of 
the company be increased from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000 at the discretion of the di- 
rectors and at a price to be fixed by 
them, but not less than par. 





DIRECTORY OF FIELD MEN 

The Fire Insurance Field Club of Vir- 
ginia has recently issued a list of the 
field men of Virginia prepared by a 
committee comprised of Marion B. War- 
ren, E. B. Fraley and H. M. Gibbons:- 
The roster is one of the most complete 
yet published by any field club. 





DEATH OF W. F. SUTTON 


William Frederick Sutton, founder of 
a Baltimore insurance brokerage firm, 
died last week at his home in Roland 
Park, Md. He was born in Baltimore 
sixty years ago and for some years was 
in the wholesale dry goods business. 
Later he entered the insurance field. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons and a 
brother. 





VETERAN AGENT HONORED 


John F. Dale, for forty-eight years 
connected in Omaha with the Phoenix 
of Hartford, and who recently retired 
as state agent, was guest of honor at 
a-banquet given by the Omaha pond of 
the Blue Goose. There were fifty at the 
dinner. : ; 
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Marine Certificates 
Held Part of Policy 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 


Certificates Under Open Policies Are 
Governed By Conditions in the Con- 
tract, the Court Decides 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
has decided that a certificate under a 
marine insurance policy and the policy 
itself are to be taken together in order 
to ascertain the entire contract between 
the insuring company and an assured. 
In reaching this decision the highest 
court in New York state reversed a trial 
court and also a unanimous judgment 
of the Appellate Division, both of which 
courts had held for the assured in the 
case of H. D. Brandyce against the 
Globe & Rutgers. 

This litigation arose out of an attempt 
of the plaintiff, the assured, to collect 
a claim against the Globe & Rutgers by 
bringing a court action four years after 
a loss under the policy had been sus- 
tained. The insurance company main- 
tained that the open policy it had: issued 
to the assured contained a clause dis- 
tinctly limiting the time in which any 
suit against the insurer might be 
brought. Opposed to this was the con- 
tention of the assured, the holder of a 
certificate under the policy, that there 
was nothing printed upon the face of 
the certificate to indicate any time lim- 
itations for filing a suit and therefore 
the company could not deny liability on 
that score. 

On this point the Court of Anneals 
pointed out that the certificate did have 
printed upon it: “Subject to the condi- 
tions of the policy and contract of insur- 
ance,” and therefore it was necessary to 
read the policy in conjunction with the 
certificates in order to ascertain the 
rights and obligations of the parties. 
The court’s opinion stated that the nlain- 
tiffs when they accented the certificates 
took them subiect to the conditions stat- 
ed in the policy and are bound by them. 
This being so, the court reversed the 
judgment and dismissed the complaint. 

History of the Case 

On February 19, 1920, the Globe & 
Rutgers insured the plaintiff in the sum 
of $6,600 against loss or damage on 1,- 
420 barrels of potatoes on a voyage from 
New York to Caibarien, Cuba. The po- 
tatoes left New York on February 24 
on the steamship “Corsicana.” A loss 
occurred and on October 22, 1920, a claim 
was made against the defendant for $6,- 
467 on account of such loss. On No- 
vember 19, 1920, the insurer, in a letter, 
denied liability. 

Application for the insurance was made 
by the plaintiff's marine brokers. The 
insurance was effected under an open 
marine insurance policy which provides 
that the insurance is against perils of the 
sea “and all other like perils, losses and 
misfortunes that have or shall come to 
the hurt, detriment or damage of the 
property insured.” The open marine pol- 
icy, in accordance with the practice pre- 
vailing among marine insurance compa- 
nies, was retained in the defendant’s of- 
fice. 

Upon receiving the application it is- 
sued and delivered three marine insur- 
ance certificates which referred to the 
policy and recited that the defendant 
had, on February 19, 1920, insured for 
H. D. Brandyce & Co., or as agents, the 
sum of $6,600 on 1,420 barrels of po- 
tatoes “Subject to the conditions of the 
policy and contract of insurance.” 

The policy retained by the defendant 
contained a provision which read as fol- 
lows: “It is agreed that no suit or ac- 
tion for the recovery of any. claim aris- 
ing under this policy shall be maintain- 
able in any court unless such suit or 
action shall have been commenced with- 
in one year from the date of the hap- 


pening of the loss out of which the said 
claim arose: Provided, however, that if, 
by the laws of the state within which 
this policy is issued, such limitation is 
invalid, then any such claim shall be 
void unless action is commenced within 
the shortest limit of time permitted by 
the laws of such state to be fixed here- 
in. 

On this point the Court of Appeals 
stated that the parties to a contract of 
insurance mav provide for a shorter lim- 
itation of actions than that provided in 
the general statute of limitations. This 
particular case was not started until No- 
vember 28, 1924, more than four years 
after the loss had occurred. 


Legal Status of Certificates 

Referring directly to the legal relation 
of a certificate to an open policy, the 
court stated its opinion: 

“The action is based upon the insur- 
ance certificates, and the plaintiff con- 
tends that they alone constitute the con- 
tract between the parties without regard 
to the terms and conditions of the open 
policy, and as the certificates do not 
contain any limitation as to the time 
within which suit must be commenced, 
none exists except the general statute 
applicable. The nosition of the insur- 
ance company is that the policy is the 
contract between the parties and that 
all its terms and provisions are binding 
upon the plaintiff, and, as it provides 
that an action must be commenced with- 
in a year after the loss, there can be 
no recovery in this action. 

“The certificates do not purport to be 
insurance policies or to state all the con- 
ditions of the policy but read: ‘Subject 
to the conditions of the policy and con- 
tract of insurance.’ One of the condi- 
tions of the policy, heretofore quoted, 
provides that an action to recover for a 
loss must be commenced within one year 
from the date of the loss. The certifi- 
cates do not state whether the policy 
is an open policy or a valued policy. 

“They are simply what they purport 
to be, certificates issued by the insurance 
company to the effect that it has issued 
a policy and that they are subiect to 
its conditions. They do not specify the 
risk insured against. Without such a 
provision they could not constitute com- 
plete contracts of insurance. The com- 
plaint alleges: ‘In and by said certifi- 
cates, defendant agreed to and did in- 
sure the plaintiff against losses due to 
perils of the seas, or other like perils, 
losses and misfortunes that might come 
up to the hurt, detriment or damage of 
the 1,420 barrels of potatoes.’ The cer- 
tificates do not contain any such lan- 
guage or any words from which such 
obligation could be inferred. That is, 
however, substantielly the language of 
the policy, to which reference must be 
had to ascertain the coverage.” 


Same Point Presented Before 
The court stated that the question 


presented in this case was before the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in the 
suit brought by the New York & Ori- 
ental S. S. Co., Inc., against the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford. That court held 


“that the certificate in itself was not a 


complete contract and that it would be 
impossible by considering its terms alone 
to spell out a complete meeting of the 
minds of the parties and also that the 
policy was part of the contract between 
the parties and that every clause in it 
had to be given effect, including the 
time limitation. 

“In Aetna Ins. Co. v. Willys-Overland, 
Inc., it was held that an action could 
be maintained on the certificate there 
involved, issued under an open marine 
insurance policy,” says the opinion. “In 
that case the certificate was issued by 
the insured under the policy as agent 
of the insurance company to a-vendee of 
the insured. The insured failed to noti- 
fy the insurance company of the name 
of the ship upon’ which the insured 
goods were shipped. That was held to 
be a default by the insurance company’s 
agent. The court recognized that the 
‘certificate and the insurance policy are 
to be taken together in order to ascer- 
tain the entire contract between insur- 
ance company and the certificate holder.’ 
In that case the certificate itself pro- 
vided methods of adjustment, proof of 
loss and manner of payment. The case 
is not in conflict with the conclusion 
which we have reached. 

“The plaintiff relies very much on the 
case of Phoenix Ins. Co. v. De Monchy 
(45 L. T. 543, decided by the House of 
Lords). There the plaintiff was permit- 
ted to recover upon a certificate. The 
certificate contained a statement that it 
covered loss due to: leakage. The loss 
suffered was due to leakage. The cer- 
tificate also contained the following pro- 
vision: ‘This certificate renresents and 
takes the place of the policy and con- 
vevs all the rights of the orisinal policy 
holder for the purpose of collecting any 
loss or claims as fully as if the policy 
was covered bv a special policy direct 
to the holder of this certificate and free 
from any liability for unpaid premiums.’ 

“The certificates in the case at bar 
do not specifically insure against the loss 
suffered and the risk relied upon-is not 
set forth in the certificates. They do 
not contain the above-quoted provision. 
They simply certify that the goods were 
insured under the policy and subject 
to its conditions. From a reading of the 
certificates it would be impossible to 
determine what risks the policy insured 
against. It is necessary to read the 
policy in conjunction with the certifi- 
cates in order to ascertain the rights and 
obligations of the parties. That distinc- 
tion was clearly recognized in the De 
Monchy case by Mr. Justice Russell 
when it was in the Court of Appeals.” 





N. F. P. A. MEETING JAN. 16 


The midwinter meeting of the execu- 
tives of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation will be held at Atlantic City 
on January 16. figs 





APPLETON & COX, Ince. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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Problems of Covering 
High Valued Liners 


ITALY IS FACING A DILEMMA 


World Marine Markets Hope Insurance 
May Be Obtained on Huge Risks 
Without Government Aid 


Some time ago attention was drawn to 
the apprehension with which the Italian 
marine insurance market contemplated 
the prospect of finding cover for the 
building risk on the two projected liners, 
the “Guglielmo Marconi,” for the Navi- 
gazione Generale Italiano and _ the 
“Conte Azurro” for the Lloyd Saubaudo, 


An English authority refers to this mat- 
ter by saying that the estimated cost of 
these two vessels is something over 
$15,000,000 each, and nothing approach- 
ing this amount has yet been covered on 
any building risk, not even on the 
“Europa” and “Bremen,” and the unfor- 
tunate fire on the former of these has 
had the effect of constricting the market 
for this type of risk, although it has 
also resulted in an increase in rates, 
especially where passenger vessels are 
concerned. 

It is stated that the Italian Hull Con- 
sorzio, which, with the Genoese group, 
is an important factor in the Italian mar- 
ket, has called the attention of the steam- 
ship companies to the difficulties in- 
volved in finding cover for the enormous 
amounts required where modern super- 
luxury liners are concerned, and it is 
stated that important negotiations are 
being carried on between the Italian 
market and the markets of other coun- 
tries, that of England in particular. Even 
so it is to be doubted if cover for the 
full amount required can be found—in 
the marine market proper at any rate, 
and yet all underwriters will shrink from 
the suggested alternative, which is, that 
the Italian State should come to the res 
cue by insuring or guaranteeing some 
part of the risk. 

“This would indeed create an unfor- 
tunate precedent,” states this source, “for 
it must be remembered that Italy is by 
no means the only country with very 
high-valued tonnage in project, and while 
it is true that in Italy the Government 
already participates im marine business, 
through the reinsurance office which is 
largely financed by Government funds, 
the fact remains that even in this case 
it has been found possible to retain the 
business on sound commercial lines. 
however, a Government decides to be- 
come a direct insurer or guarantor of 
any marine risk, even on a vessel under 
construction, the door is opened to 
abuses which underwriters would not 
tolerate for a moment had they their 
own way. 

“It will be remembered that Norway 
had to fight for years to avoid Govert- 
ment interference in marine insurance, 
and that the American Marine Synti- 
cates were created in order to avoid ful- 
fillment of a similar threat. it 
be a calamity if the efforts of other 
nations were to be discounted by afy 
temporary weakness on the part of taly, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that some 
other means of covering the new Italian 
liners than that of appealing to the state 
will be found. The present writer has 
always maintained that it is the yl 
of marine underwriters to find cover 10 
the highest values which shipowners t 
quire, and now that extremely high 
ues are likely to recur, the problem 
should become easier rather than more 
difficult, for it is always easic’ to ~ 4 
tain insurance when there is a ‘book be 
be made than when there is onc isolat 
risk to be insured.” 





TWO ENTER KENTUCKY 
Arch Pulliam, Frankfort, Ky. — 
insurance commissioner, has announ’ 
admittance to Kentucky of two comp 
nies, the Standard Marine of Liverpoo! 
and the Homeland of New York. 
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Production Chiefs View 1929 As 
One Of Keenest Competitive Y ears 





General Opinion That Stock Market Decline Will Not 
Harm Production; Instead It Will Be a Benefit; Opinions 
Differ As to Inroads of New Companies On Busi- 
ness of Older Ones; Burglary, Auto Liability 
and Surety Have Been Best Lines 
in New York City 


Production chiefs in New York city 
and elsewhere are unanimous that 1929 
has been one of the keenest competitive 
years in the history of the business. The 
scramble for business has been intensi- 
fied by the many new companies which 
have come into the field and while opin- 
ions differ it may be said that they have 
made inroads on the older ones; in fact, 
very few of the metropolitan offices of the 
established carriers will show increases 
in volume. They will be happy if they 
can hold their own. The National Surety 
is one of the exceptions being $700,000 
ahead for Greater New Yorl:. 

In order to present a fairly accurate 
picture of production conditions at this 
time The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
several representatives of both old and 
Newer companies their opinion on how 
the year is shaping up. The answers 
obtained are particularly interesting in 
view of the recent stock market decline 
and the probable effect it may have on 
business. Rather than a disastrous re- 
action, executives look to a beneficial ef- 
fect of the market crash on insurance 
production for the coming year. 

The Questions Asked 

_L. Are you optimistic as to the results 
in this year’s casualty and surety produc- 
tion? Will it show that new companies 


have made increased inroads on the older - 


ones over last year? 

2. What lines of business show up 
most encouragingly this year in your ex- 
bertence ? Wh ? 

To what extent has the recent stock 
market decline harmed casualty and sure- 
ty production? 

4. Have you found that agents or 
brokers holding stock in their companies 
are more loyal to the organization than 
those who are not stockholders? 

5. Are you in favor of a clearing house 
of information regarding the desirability 
of agents; in other words, if an agent 
goes bad” should his name be sent to a 
central source? 

English Sees Beneficial Effect From 

Market Crash 

Reasonably satisfactory results in cas- 
ualty and surety production this year are 
looked forward to by John Robert Eng- 
lish, vice-president, Standard Surety & 
Casualty, who also states that “most cer- 
tainly new companies have made in- 
creased inroads on the older ones in 

as concerns production. His an- 
Swers are: 

1. “If new companies had not been 
brought into existence it stands to rea- 
Son that most of their aggregate volume 
would, in the natural order of things, 


have flowed to the previously established 
markets.” 


2. “Burglary because of increased ef- 
ficiency in underwriting, a prosperous 
public (in itself a factor in moral haz- 
ards) and intensive activities exerted by 
police departments and kindred services. 
Surety, principally because of stability in 
prices of labor and materials and notable 
responsibility in competition. On account 
of the rich yield from call loans, money 
which ordinarily would have been em- 
ployed in construction projects was di- 
verted, for the time being, from industry 
and manufacturing to banking. Conse- 
quently there was recession in building 
which directly affected the surety busi- 
ness and until the former gets under 
way we cannot look for substantial gain 
in the latter. 


3. “Strictly speaking, the actual de- 
cline in the stock market has not harmed 
casualty and surety production nor are 
there any indications that it will. On 
the contrary, it was the intensive activity 
and expansion in stock prices that cre- 
ated the demand for financing through 
call loans. The high rates attracted 
manufacturing and industry, and to some 
extent banking, to the financial markets, 
with the result that plans for property 
expansion were postponed. Since the 
kinds of insurance we have in mind are 
kindred to industry, they are dependent 
upon industry which, according to the 
present trend, indicates immediate nickup 
and advancement of delaved construction 
plans. Once under way that advance- 
ment will materially benefit all insurance 
underwriters. If, therefore, last month’s 
collapse in stock prices brought about 
the retrieving of money from specula- 
tion and will cause it to be returned to 
the uses originally intended, we, in the 
insurance business, can greet the New 
Year with enthusiasm. 


4. “The American agency system best 
answers this question. Agents and brok- 
ers with money to invest in insurance 
enterprises can, as a rule, be counted 
upon to spread their funds over stocks 
of two or more companies. Their judg- 
ment, in the first instance, is shaped bv 
security and yield. This is dissociated 
from the factor of representation. The 
aggregate from ‘family support’ of this 
kind is negligible. 

5. “Yes and more. He should have his 
license revoked and the same ought to 
be given wide publicity. Insurance man- 
agement and leadership could consider 
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F. R. Jones Reaction to 
Washington Conference 


GREAT GATHERING OF LEADERS 





Impressed by Addresses of Nation’s Key 
Men; No Ballyhoo or Exaggerated 
Optimism 





Much impressed by the constructive 
outcome of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference at Washington last 
week, F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, gave his reactions on the 
gathering to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week. The Association was repre- 
sented by A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity; J. Arthur Nelson, 
president, New Amsterdam Casualty, and 
A. F. LaFrentz, vice-president, American 
Surety, in addition to Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones said it was no secret that 
many of the delegates to the conference 
were pessimistic as to the results to be 
accomplished by it. The question was in 
many a man’s mind as to why President 
Hoover felt the necessity of bringing to- 
gether the country’s leading executives in 
all fields. Any fear of a crisis was dis- 
pelled, however, when the key man in 
industry after industry spoke encourag- 
ingly as to the state of affairs in his 
particular line of activity. 


Speakers Conservatively Optimistic 


“There was no ballyhoo or exag- 
gerated optimism in any of the address- 
“They were based 
on rock bottom opinion. It developed 
that for the most part they were de- 
lightfully optimistic although it was ad- 
mitted that there were weak spots in 
such lines as textile and ship building. 
The idea was to get to those weak spots 
and try to strengthen them. No wonder- 
ful promises were made; estimates as to 
1930 expansion were conservativelv en- 
couraging. The prevailing sentiment was 
that things would take their normal 
course and whatever that course turned 
out to be was satisfactory.” 

Mr. Jones referred to President 
Hoover’s address at the opening of the 
conference as concise and full of meat. 
The talks by both Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Julius Klein, 


(Continued on Page 50) 


Galaxy of Executives 
At Federation Meet 


MARTIN RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Banquet Entertainment Splendid; C. P. 
Peterson Principal Speaker; Me- 
morial Resolutions Passed 





The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Insurance Federation of America offi- 
cially opened Insurance Week at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Monday and 
it was a distinct success from every 
angle. There was a good gathering at 
the afternoon general session and the 
talks, centering largely on automobile 
legislation, were enlightening. Secretary 
John T. Hutchinson’s report, appearing 
in another column of this issue, indicated 
that the Federation had been constantly 
on the job throughout the year in com- 
batting obnoxious legislation and fur- 
thering beneficial legislation. 

The re-election of Frank T. B. Martin 
of Omaha, Neb., as president of the Fed- 
eration was unanimously put through at 
the close of the afternoon session. His 
associate officers were also re-elected for 
another year: Vice-Presidents J. ; 
Carney, Boston; Arthur E. Childs. Bos- 
ton; Thomas B. Donaldson, Philadelphia; 
Wade Fetzer, Chicago; Edson S. Lott, 
New York; J. B. Levison, San Francisco; 
Wallace M. Reed, Pittsburgh; Q. 
Strong, Cleveland; George D. Webb, 
Chicago. William G. Curtiss, Detroit, 
was re-elected treasurer and John T 
Hutchinson as secretary. 

The board of trustees remains the same 
for the year 1930 with the following three 
changes: Wessel Doherty, Hartford; A. 
Duncan Reid, Newark, and Frederick 
Richardson, Philadelphia, were replaced 
by Cecil F. Shallcross, New York; W. B. 
Merrimon, Greensboro, N. C., and E. C. 
Stone, Boston. William BroSmith, gen- 
eral counsel and vice-president, Travel- 
ers, continues as chairman of the advis- 
ory committee. Sheldon Catlin was re- 
elected to this committee and C. B. Mor- 
com, vice-president, Aetna Life & Affi- 
liated Companies, replaces the late David 
Van Schaack. 

Vice-President Carney of Boston pre- 
sented memorial resolutions of regrets in 
the passing of Mr. Van Schaack and 
Louis F. Butler, both of whom were loyal 
and valuable members of the Federation. 
Another resolution expressed the confi- 
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the time well spent in finding the remedy 
to stamp out the losses due to this 
source.” 

Major Johnson Optimistic 


Major Elmer E. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, is op- 
timistic as to the results of his company 
this year in production. He gives the 
following answers: 

1. “Considering the age and size of 
the Great American Indemnity, I am en- 
couraged by our progress this year in 
spite of the general slowing up of busi- 
ness. I see no reason why we should 
not have a Satisfactory increase in busi- 
ness for 1930. I think, however, that the 
older and larger companies will experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in making 
much if any increase on account of gen- 
eral business conditions and the large 
number of new companies in the field. 

2. “The two lines showing the best in- 
crease are automobile and burglary and 
I feel that they will continue to do so 
on into 1930. The automobile production 
this year is the greatest in the history 
and while it has slowed up somewhat 
now, it is growing faster than-our in- 
crease in automobile premiums. Com- 
panies and agents are both using more 
selling pressure for burglary business. It 
is a line that has shown a profit and 
will continue to do so. 

3. “So far we have experienced very 
little effect of the stock market decline 
except in the larger cities. The principal 
reaction seems to have been that it is a 
good excuse for agents to hold up the 
payment of their balances. 

“I also believe that the wise agent 
who has been inclined to accept the rep- 
resentation of a small unaffiliated com- 
pany that has been holding out extra in- 
ducements to secure new agents, will now 
think twice before taking on such repre- 
sentation on account of the market up- 
set and the effect it may have on the 
financial structure of the company. 

4. “Generally speaking, if an agent 
has stock in a company he is naturally 
going to be a little more careful in the 
selection of business he gives to that 
company. If he has several companies 
in his office he will be inclined to place 
the preferred lines in the companv of 
which he is a stockholder.” 

5. “Most emphatically ‘yes.’ I see no 
reason why an agent .who has ‘gone 
short’ on his accounts with one company 
should be in a position to secure a con- 
tract with another reputable company 
within twenty-four hours thereafter. 
Such agents should be driven out of the 
business. If some satisfactory plan could 
be devised whereby an interchange of 
information about an agent’s desirability 
could be worked out among the compa- 
nies, it would eliminate the undesirables 
from the business for once and for all.” 

Grahame Anticipates Gains By New 

Carriers 

T. J. Grahame, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity in charge of its New York 
office, expressed a doubt as to any gen- 
eral increase in production so far as the 
metropolitan area was concerned. He 
gave the following views: 

1. “I do not believe that premiums 
will be ahead this year as compared with 
1928. There have been substantial rate 
reductions in various lines especially 
burglary and plate glass and payroll ex- 
penses have been decreased particularly 
during the latter part of the year. Surety 
will not show any gain at all. 

“The new companies should show in- 
creases but I feel that a substantial pro- 
portion of the business they have pro- 
duced has been obtained from other com- 
panies and is not newly created busi- 
ness.”- saan 

2. “The lines showing up most en- 
couragingly this year as to profit are 
surety, burglary and plate glass. Owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ line will show a 
reasonable profit for the entire vear. but 
a large proportion of that profit will be 
due to the rates charged up to August 


1. Rate reductions since that time will 
affect underwriting results. As a class 
companies operating in New York city 
— show reasonable underwriting re- 
sults. 

3. “I don’t think the stock market de- 
cline will harm production. In fact, it 
will increase it. Brokers and agents 
will not only give more attention to sell- 
ing but will also be received more fa- 
vorably by prospective buyers. There 
has been no effect on collections up to 
this time. The situation will probably 
be taken advantage of by some assureds 
and some producers. Generally speaking, 
however, the collection problem has not 
given us any worry. 

4. “I do not believe the purchase of 
stock by agents and brokers has been 
instrumental in any substantial degree to 
the upbuilding of the companies repre- 
sented by such producers. The one ex- 
ception is where agents or brokers are 
given the opportunity to purchase stock 
at a lower price than the market quota- 
tion. 

5. “A clearing house of information is 
not necessary because any company giv- 
ing the proper attention to its agency 
staff would not appoint an agent without 
making a careful checkup as to his moral 
and business standing. Such a bureau 
would only get those cases where a de- 
falcation was reported and it seems to 
me that a company would hesitate to 
report a defalcation because of the pos- 
sible reaction that might arise out of it.” 


Hord Sees Vast Field As Yet 
Undeveloped 

Eugene F. Hord, vice-president of the 
Standard Accident in charge of its New 
York city operations, looks forward to a 
bright 1930, anticipating that volume will 
gain generally. He feels keenly that 
there is a large uninsured field waiting 
to be developed particularly in the auto- 
mobile liability line where the introduc- 
tion of financial responsibility laws has 


created a new demand for this coverage. 
He responds as follows to The Eastern 
Underwriter questions: 

1. “I think the volume of business in 
New York city will be lower this year. 
I do not feel that the results from a loss 
standpoint will be as satisfactory in fi- 
delity lines as they have been in the 
past. Production results will most cer- 
tainly show that the new companies have 
made inroads on the older ones over 


2. “The automobile line shapes up en- 
couragingly this year because of the in- 
fluence of the financial responsibility 
laws on volume. The loss ratio in this 
line must be watched carefully next year 
on account of the decrease in the rate 
level and the constant increase in fatal 
and serious injuries. 

3. “The effect of the market decline 
may be felt for a few months in lines 
such as automobile, accident and health, 
burglary and plate glass for the reason 
that where people are badly hit finan- 
cially they must curtail. And some of 
them very foolishly cut down by allow- 
ing their insurance to lapse. One man 
may think he can get along safely with- 
out accident and health insurance; an- 
other may take a chance without auto- 
mobile insurance, and still another on 
plate glass. I do not expect, however, to 
see any marked decline in casualty and 
surety production. In fact, I am op- 
timistic that all lines will be good next 
year. 

4. “No. I think that they would like 
tc be but competitive forces affecting 
their business set up a situation which 
they are compelled to recognize. If an 
agent is going to be loyal to an organi- 
zation he will be so without owning 
stock in the corporation. Putting my 
answer more tersely: Real loyalty cannot 
be bought. 

5. “Yes—provided the term ‘goes bad’ 
is limited to the things an agent might 
do that would be harmful to the busi- 
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ness generally. The agents themsclves 
ought to be in favor of such a bureay 
because that type of an agent should be 
eliminated from the agency forces. 

“Speaking generally on the uninsured 
field yet to be developed by the pioncer- 
ing type of producer, Mr. Hord offered 
this suggestion: “A subject that acents 
might well consider at this time is io es- 
tablish a department in their offices for 
young men who want to learn the busi 
ness and are willing to go out after un- 
insured risks. They ought to be paid a 
salary in the beginning sufficient to cover 
their living expenses plus a small com- 
mission on business produced. As the 
business grows they could be transferred 
from a salary to a straight commission 
basis. This plan, I believe, would be well 
worthwhile for an agent to consider.” 

Cullen Points to Best Year 

Vincent Cullen, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety in charge of its Greater 
New York department, expressed himself 
as an optimist on this year’s production. 
He said his department would close the 
year with between $700,000 and $800,000 
increase in volume over 1928 with gains 
in every line. He made the following 
comments on the questions asked: 

1. “This year will be my best year 
personally and the largest for the Na- 
tional Surety’s Greater New York terri- 
tory. In the first ten months of this year 
I never saw so much business growing 
out of financial transactions. The great 
volume of transactions on the stock ex- 
change doubled and tripled the blanket 
bond business; it increased all coverage 
pertaining to messenger and fidelity haz- 
ards. Amazing increases, in fact, were 
made in all coverages. We had blanket 
bonds running up as high as two and 
three million dollars apiece. 

“T do not believe that the new com- 
panies—i. e., those unaffiliated with 
strong parent organizations—have made 


‘very much of an inroad on the older 


ones this year. To my mind they have 
very conclusively demonstrated their in- 
ability to get and hold business. : 

2. “This year the burglary, fidelity 
and bank coverages will show greatly 
increased production because of the 
great stock market boom. It is to be 
expected that the pendulum will swing 
the other way in 1930 due to the decline 
in the market last month and such lines 
as contract and court bonds will jump 
ahead. 

3. “I don’t think that the stock mar- 
ket decline has harmed surety produc- 
tion at all excepting to arrest temporar- 
ily the great growth of bank business. 
As I see the situation it will help our 
business. The crack in the market an 
the resultant losses have demonstrated 
to business men what could happen and 
what has happened insofar as dishonesty 
of employes is concerned. And it has 
taught them as we could not teach them 
the necessity for fidelity coverage. 

“Business men saw many contracts 
violated after this smash and they are 
now more particular on the deals they 
make and more careful to see that they 
are fully covered by bonds, The money 
released at this time will be put into 
circulation again for such activity as com 
struction of highways, bridges, «tc. Real 
estate may be expected to boom. 

4. “I have not found agents or brok- 
ers holding stock in companics to 
more loyal. If a company had its o 
clusive general agents as_ su!)stanta 
stockholders it would have a direct ¢ 
fect but a big broker may hold stock ‘I 
two or three surety companies and wl 
not be influenced one way or the other. 

5. “If such a bureau could be proper 
ly handled I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. Cullen was definitely of ‘he nis 
ion that the scrathble for business t's 
year has been the most hectic fime- ‘ 
has ever experienced. He referre’ to CO” 
lections as “very good” with costs oe 
mal. He said that his office had - P 
an intensive drive to speed up col ie 
tions during November arid the respon 
from brokers was 100%. 
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Natl Council Closes 
Most Favorable Year 


NEW RATING PLAN IN 24 STATES 





W. F. Roeber in Annual Report Refers 
to New Procedure For Covering Un- 
insurable Risks 





Twelve months of marked activity has 
featured the past year of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. In 
fact, 1929 ranks as second to none in 
the history of the council, according to 
William F. Roeber, assistant manager, 
who delivered the annual report at last 
week’s year-end meeting. Mr. Roeber 
was glad to say that the rate situation 
is now more favorable than it has been 
during the past ten years as evidenced 
by the almost universal adoption of the 
principle of determining state rate lev- 
els on the basis of collected loss ratios. 
He emphasized that the country-wide 
manual rate level is approximately 5% 
higher today than it was at the close 
of 1928. 


Tribute Paid to Mr. Leslie 


Mr. Roeber paid a tribute to William 
Leslie, retired general manager of the 
council, who is now executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Indemnity of 
California. He praised his unqualified 
ability, his high sense of justice and his 
untiring efforts to build up an effective 
rate making and rate administrative or- 
ganization. 

There were about forty companies rep- 
resented at the meeting. Dr. R. S. Kee- 
lor, United States Casualty, and John 
L. Train, Utica Mutual, were elected to 
the board of appeal. These men, to- 
gether with Clarence W. Hobbs, repre- 
sentative of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, constitute the 
entire board of appeal. Represented on 
the governing committee are: Stock car- 
tiers, Travelers, Maryland Casualty, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee and Globe 
Indemnity; non-stock carriers, American 
Mutual Liability, Liberty Mutual Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty and Michigan 
Mutual Liability. 

Since the last annual meeting fifteen 
stock companies and one mutual have 
joined the council. There are now 111 
carriers, seventy-seven being stock, twen- 
ty-one mutuals, nine reciprocals, four 
state funds. National membership is held 
by 105 companies. 


Status of Amended Rate Making Plan 
Mr. Roeber’s report devoted consid- 
erable attention to the progress made in 
correcting the deficiency in collectible 
rate level. The amended rating proced-. 
ure which was adopted last year provid- 
ed ior the inclusion in the experience 
rating plan of the equivalent of a 3% 
loading on actual losses; and the cor- 
rection of the remaining deficiency in 
collectible level by a flat loading in the 
Manual rates for all classes. He said 
that this amended program was intro- 
duced simultaneously with general rate 
revision effective in 1929 and has been 
approved in twenty-four states, pend- 
ing in six states and‘ not applicable in 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, District of Columbia, Ari- 
zona, Alaska, Hawaii. It has not been 
disapproved in any state. 
State Rate Revisions 

Discussing state rate revisions, Mr. 
oeber said in part: “During the past 
year the rates for all states were re- 
viewed in the light of the latest experi- 
ence exhibits. Due to the wholesale 
Postponement of general rate revisions 
in 1928 because of the pending study 
of loss ratios by size of risk and, as a 
result of the desire to introduce as early 
as possible the amended rate making 
Procedure adopted in December of last 
year, an unprecedented number of rate 
revisions became effective in 1929. Of 
the thirty-eight states for which the 
Council makes or assists in the making 
of rates, general rate revisions were ap- 
Proved in twenty-seven. 
f Rate revisions are now pending be- 
Ore the state authorities in the states 


of Kansas, Kentucky and Texas. The 
Massachusetts, Colorado and Oklahoma 
revisions have been postponed. The Vir- 
ginia revision filed by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Inspection Rating Bureau 
of Virginia a year ago has been dis- 
approved. A new revision is now pend- 
ing before the Virginia bureau. Revi- 
sions will be made in the District of 
Columbia and North Carolina as soon 
as experience under the new compensa- 
tion laws becomes available. Experience 
exhibits for the remaining jurisdiction 
of Alaska and Hawaii are now being 
reviewed by interested carriers. 

“In addition to the revisions occa- 
sioned by the most recent experience 
indications and the introduction of the 
plan for correcting the deficiency re- 
sulting from the application of merit 
rating plans to manual rates, six sepa- 
rate and distinct revisions were made as 
a result of amendments to the benefit 
provisions of the various state compen- 
sation laws.” 


Uninsurable Risks 

One of the high spots of Mr. Roeber’s 
report was when he referred to a volun- 
tary plan for granting coverage to risks 
other than coal mines unable to obtain 
insurance. This plan was approved by 
the council’s governing committee in 
September and contains the following 
principles: 

A. The plan shall become effective in regu- 
lated states under the administrative juris- 
diction of either the National Council or 
the National Bureau upon the endorse- 
ment of carriers representing at least 
75% of the premium volume in the par- 
ticular state. 

B. Upon request by the general manager of 
the council of a bona fide request from 
an employer for coverage, he will assign 
the risk to a specific carrier on the basis 
of premium writings in the state. 


In explanation, Mr. Roeber said: “At 
the present time the plan is now pend- 
ing in the states of Missouri and North 
Carolina, these being the only two states 
other than Minnesota and Wisconsin 
which already have similar plans‘ in 
force where the uninsured risk problem 
is of importance. The plan is now in 
the hands of the insurance commission- 
er of North Carolina and it is expected 
that it can be made effective in that state 
at an early date. The introduction of 
the plan in Missouri has been delayed 
because of the coal mine situation. Most 
of the uninsured risks in Missouri are 
coal mines and as the plan does not pro- 
vide a solution for this type of risk 
some carriers have hesitated to endorse 
it. It is expected that the Missouri coal 
mine situation will be relieved at an 
early date as a result of meetings now 
being held and that the uninsured risk 
program will then be introduced. It is, 
of course, impossible at this time to 
comment on the operation of the plan 
but it may be safely said that the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan depends on 
the degree to which the carriers co-op- 
erate in its application.” . 

Reference was made by Mr. Roeber 
to the North Carolina compensation act 


which became effective July 1 of this 
year. He said: “The new law provides 
for rate approval by the North Caro- 
lina insurance department. The council 
filed rates based on national relativity 
and the level indicated by the experience 
of a group of southern states. These 
rates were approved by the commission- 
er. The commissioner also approved the 
administration of rates through the coun- 
cil’s southeastern compensation rating 
bureau. This meant the immediate in- 
spection of approximately 1,500 risks, 
1.200 of which were completed in suffi- 
cient time to have adjusted rates avail- 
able prior to the effective date of the 
law. In order to assist the commissioner 
the North Carolina industrial commis- 
sion, employers and insurance company 
representatives in the successful intro- 
duction of the new law an executive 
from our rating department has been 
temporarily stationed in North Carolina. 
I am pleased to report that the new 
law has been introduced with a minimum 
of friction—thanks to the wholehearted 
co-operation of the supervising authori- 
tics in that state.” 

Before closing, Mr. Roeber referred 
to the coal mine situation as much the 
same as it was a year ago. “No addi- 
tional carriers have entered the coal 
mine field during the past year,” he said. 
“Apparently most of the coal operators 
are obtaining coverage but in a few 
states, particularly Missouri, a serious 
uninsured risk condition exists. The car- 
riers, as a public duty and in self-pro- 
tection, must provide some means of 
granting coverage to coal mine risks 
justly entitled to insurance protection.” 





CANADIAN HEARING PLANNED 





Date Set For December 18 in Toronto; 
Compulsory and Fi ial ponsi 
bility Laws Up For Discussion 
An important meeting to discuss com- 
pulsory automobile and financial respon- 
sibility laws has been called by Justice 
Frank E. Hodgins of the Canadian In- 
surance Rates Enquiry Commission in 
Toronto on Wednesday, December 18. 
This meeting follows closely after the 
visit of the Canadian commission to this 
country, where every available informa- 
tion on the compulsory situation was 

consulted. 

Ernest M. Lee, secretary of the com- 
mission, urges that all interested par- 
ties be prepared to give their views at 
the hearing, whether in the affirmative 
or in opposition to compulsory or finan- 
cial responsibility laws. “Laws of this 
character,” he says, “have been proposed 
in the legislatures of more than one prov- 
ince in Canada and are presently in force 
in several states of the United States, 
many of which contain provisions in- 
tended or calculated to keep off the 
highway drunken, reckless or incompe- 
tent drivers. It is intended to consider 
the subject in all its aspects and to 
devote some time to a consideration of 
this latter phase of the general prob- 
lem. 
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MEMORIAL TO W. T. WOODS 


Resolution of Plate Glass Insurance Ex- 
change in Respect to Late Head of 
Lloyds Casualty 
The Plate Glass Insurance Exchange 
of New York at a meeting last week 
adopted the following resolution of deep 
regret in the passing of William T. 
Woods, president of Lloyds Casualty, 
who for many years was one of the 
leaders in the plate glass insurance field: 

“Whereas, Almighty God, having called 
from his earthly career William T. 
Woods, his associates in this organiza- 
tion desire to record here the deep per- 
sonal loss each sustained; and, 

“Whereas, During the many years of 
his devotion to the business in which 
we are all engaged, he, at all times and 
with indominitable energy, endeavored to 
promote not only the business itself, but 
the personal relations existing between 
himself and all of us. No one but rec- 
ognized his inherent honesty and his 
hearty contempt for those who did not 
ring true. He was ever faithful, loyal 
and efficient, and during the whole of 
his career he had the confidence and re- 
spect of his competitors and the love 
and affection of those closely associated 
with him; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Plate Glass Insurance Exchange of New 
York, with a deep sense of bereavement, 
joins with his family and loved ones in 
their sorrow; and direct that this pre- 
amble and resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the exchange and that an 
engrossed copy thereof be sent to the 
family.” 








DECIDE ORAL CONTRACT CASE 





Agent’s Authority to Make Such Con- 
tracts; Effect of Countersigning by 
Agent Permitted but Not 
Required 
Action was brought against an insur- 
ance company on an alleged oral con- 
tract of fire insurance made through its 
agent alleged to have authority to make 
contracts of insurance and to issue and 
countersign such contracts for and in 
behalf of the company. The company’s 
principal defense was that it was not 
shown that the agent was such an agent 
of the company as could orally enter into 
a contract of insurance. The insured, 
however, contended that he was either 
a general agent of the company or that 
the company permitted him to hold him- 
self out as such an agent, and that in- 
sured had no knowledge or information 
that he was not the company’s general 

agent. 

The Missouri Court of Appeals (Kan- 
sas City), Howes v. American Central 
Ins. Co., 7 S. W. (2d) 479, holds that 
the agent’s written appointment, refer- 
ring to him as “surviving agent,” and 
conferring authority upon him to take 
applications for insurance, deliver poli- 
cies executed by the company, and col- 
lect premiums therefor, and to do such 
other things pertaining to his appoint- 
ment as the company might authorize 
him to do, did not constitute him a gen- 
eral agent of the company, and did not 
confer upon him authority to make oral 
contracts of insurance. 

The statutory requisition made by the 
company under Missouri Rey. St. 1919, 
did not show that the agent was ap- 
pointed as general agent. The requisi- 
tion is not required to state in what’ 
capacity the agent is to act. 





JENSON IN LIAISON POST 


Holger Jensen, head of the Maryland 
Casualty engineering and rating division, 
holds the post of liaison safety repre- 
sentative for both Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the United States Naval 
Academy. He is also a speaker of note 
on safety subjects and delivered an ad- 
dress recently before the student branch 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Johns Hopkins in the sub- 
ject: “Safety and Its Application in In- 
dustry.” - 
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H. & A. Conference in 
Executive Session 


MANUAL _~ REVISION 


DEBATED 
Decide to Continue Work of Present 
Committee; Progress Reported On 
Loss of Time Statistics 


The revision of the accident and health 
manual was the most important topic be- 
fore the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference in its executive commit- 
tee meeting at the Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday. There was a prolonged de- 
bate as to whether the number of clas- 
sifications: should be limited to five or 
six as compared with ten classifications 
in the present manual. The sentiment 
seemed to be against such simplification 
although a strong argument on _ behalf 
of the five classifications was put up by 
T. Leigh Thompson, National Life & 
Accident of Tennessee, who is president 
of the conference this year. 

The matter sifted itself down to three 
proposals: (1) to adopt in substance the 
classifications of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters; (2) to 
retain the present manual with such 
changes as might be recommended by 
the manual committee, and (3) to reduce 


the number of classifications to five or 
six. The response from the committee 
was in the negative on all of these alter- 
natives. 

Agreement was_ reached, however, 
when it was suggested in the form of 
a motion that the present manual com- 
mittee, headed by R. S. Hills, Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., continue 
along with its work of revision. Mr. 
Hills estimated that the job would be 
completed by June, 1930, and it was 
urged from the floor that all possible 
haste be made in the preparation of the 
new manual. 

Hills Against Proposed Simplification 

When called upon for his report Mr. 
Hills frankly disapproved of the pro- 
posed simplification of classifications. He 
said in part: “The suggested plan can- 
not be considered only in relation to new 
business. If adopted it will inevitably 
follow that our agents will rewrite many 
of the outstanding policies. These re- 
writes will, of course, be limited to risks 
whose premium rate is decreased and 
will reduce our premium income or in- 
crease our liability as the premium pre- 
viously paid will purchase larger bene- 
fits.’ 

Mr. Hills said further: “Will a reduc- 
tion in the number of classes result in 
fewer pro rates, less dissatisfaction and 


more confidence in accident and health 
insurance, or will the larger premium 
differentials induce misrepresentation of 
occupation and duties by applicants and 
agents resulting in more pro rates, more 
dissatisfaction and consequent loss of 
business due to the greatly reduced 
amount payable? 

“Will not pro rates under a five class 
schedule result in loss of confidence in 
accident and sickness insurance, in many 
cases because of the difficulty of satis- 
factorily explaining that occupation or 
duties engaged in when disabled is so 
much more hazardous than those stated 
in policy, as to justify a material reduc- 
tion in the amount of indemnity pay- 
able? 

“Will not agents regard a reduction 
in the number of classes as an advantage 
only when it results in decreasing the 
premium cost and as a disadvantage or 
handicap when the premium cost is in- 
creased? Simplification is desirable but 
should we not be extremely careful to 
accomplish this by means which we have 
every reason to believe are practical and 
which may not result in unfavorable ex- 
perience ?” 

Eleven Classes Suggested 


Mr. Hills referred to the plan of re- 
vision his committee has been working 
on for more than a year which may be 





LITTLE STORIES 
from the FILES of a 


GREAT INSURANCE 


INSTITUTION 


ContTINENTAL Casu 
ConTINENTAL Assurance Company 


CHICAGO 


HE collision was slight and since neither of the two cars involved was 

damaged appreciably, their drivers—one a native Bostonian and the other 

a California tourist—agreed to drop the matter. 
when the car of the latter was attached for $500 he was surprised and worried 
Remembering his Continental Automobile policy, 
he called at the Boston offices of the Company and explained his difficulty. 
Two adjusters were assigned to look after his interests. Within a few hours 
they sectired release of his car, absolved him of all responsibility for the acci- 
dent, and established grounds for a suit for damages against the driver of the 
other car as well. Thus a situation which had threatened to prove trouble- 
some, and perhaps costly, was quickly and ef- 
ficiently disposed of through Continental service. 


as to what course to pursue. 


The quality of Continental service to assureds 
is matched by the quality of the Companies’ 
A Home Office organization 
of nearly 1,000 well-trained employees, under 
the guidance of a large staff of able executives 
offers business-building profit-winning assistance 


service to agents. 


to fieldmen. 


ILLINOIS 


aLty Company 


Therefore, a day later 





summed up as follows: To classify under 
“A” occupations heretofore under “AA”; 
under “B” occupations heretofore under 
“A”; under “C” (a new classification) 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, etc.; un- 
der “D” occupations heretofore under 
“B”; under “E” occupations heretofore 
under “C’; under “F” occupations for- 
merly under “D”; under “G” those here- 
tofore under “E”; under “H” occupations 
heretofore classified “F”; under “I” oc- 
cupations heretofore under “X”; under 
“J” occupations heretofore under “XX”, 
and under “K” occupations heretofore un- 
der “XXX.” It was pointed out that mi- 
ners will come under a special class in- 
asmuch as this type of risk involves the 
catastrophe hazard to a greater extent 
than any other class of risks. 


Praise for H. R. Gordon 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the Conference, came in for praise 
when he rendered a report of progress 
on the estimation of loss of time statis- 
tics. This work, done by the conference 
Statistical bureau with the assistance of 
outside contacts, was considered invalu- 
able in figuring the net cost of accident 
and health policies. President Thomp- 
son said that it would be a guide to 
every company in the conference in 
building its premiums; that it would 
serve the accident and health carrier in 
the same manner as the mortality table 
serves a life insurance company. His 
thought was that the conference is mak- 
ing a fine beginning in this work that 
means everything in the way of putting 
accident and health business: on a sound 
scientific basis. Members of the execu- 
tive committee will be given an oppor- 
tunity to examine Mr. Gordons figures, 
and his committee will continue along 
until next June when another report will 
be made to the executive committee prior 
to the annual meeting. 

Secretary Gordon also took up the 
work of the statistical bureau pointing 
out that the number of recording com- 
panies had decreased considerably since 
it was formed in 1924. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to discontinue the 
present practice of furnishing to the 
bureau data on Hollerith cards; instead 
the companies will report periodically 
data from their own statistical experi- 
ence. It was felt that this procedure 
would be more practical and less expen- 
sive. 

Progress was reported by the commit- 
tee on co-operation and taxation, headed 
by J. W. Scherr, president, Inter Ocean 
Casualty. He called attention to a 
pamphlet which has been properly dis- 
tributed during the year in states where 
taxation increases were known to be con- 
templated. 

Under new business reference was 
made to the action of the Michigan Med- 
ical Association regarding fees due to 
them and to take care of this situation 
the executive committee unanimously 
agreed that “the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference adopt a_resolu- 
tion to the effect that any professiona 
fees claimed by the claimant are not to 
be assumed directly or indirectly by the 
insuring company.” 

There were about thirty-two at the 
meeting which was presided over by Dr. 
J. R. Neal, chairman, executive commit 
tee. 





DECIDE ON MEETING LATER 

The time and place of the next annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference has been placed im 
the hands of a committee of three, head- 
ed by Harold R. Gordon, executive re? 
retary. Invitations have been receive 
from cities and resorts all over the 
United States. One resort spot under 
consideration is The Balsams, | ixville 
Notch, New Hampshire. The annua 
gathering usually takes place in late May 
or early June. 


GET JORDAN, LOVETT & co. 

The New York Indemnity. has pus 
pointed as its general agents Jor ee 
Lovett & Co. of Boston for that ped 
and vicinity. This agency is one of t 
best known in New England. 
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Federation Speakers 
Bring Real Messages 


TAXATION IS A BIG SUBJECT 





Featured in Martin’s Address; Jones 
Refers to 1930 Danger Spots; Bay 
State Law Scored 





The interest of the speakers at the 
general session of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America Monday afternoon cen- 
tered largely on automobile legislation. 
John W. Downs, manager, Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts, who dis- 
cussed the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability law, frankly said that 
the people of the Bay State had made a 
mistake in passing such a law and that 
it would have to be repealed before con- 
ditions on the highways improve. Albert 
E. Lavery, state senator in Connecticut, 
in his message featured his states finan- 
cial responsibility law indicating that it 
offers to the careful driver the very low- 
est rate of insurance and penalizes in 
several classes those guilty of motor law 
violations. 

Highlights in President Martin’s 
Remarks 

Frank T. B. Martin, president of the 
Federation and the first speaker, declared 
that the organization had justified its ex- 
istence more than ever during the past 
year. He described it as a bond which 
has united various groups of insurance 
in a single purpose and supplied a unit 
of fellowship which is unique in history. 
He expressed his pleasure over the uni- 
formly satisfactory reports of the work 
of the various state federations this year, 
as well as the uniform success of the 
Insurance Day movement. 

It was Mr. Martin’s opinion that the 
Insurance Federation could do much con- 
structive work in connection with the 
subject of insurance taxes by carrying 
on an active campaign of publicity 
among policyholders. “During the last 
year’s session,” he declared, “eleven state 
legislatures introduced bills to increase 
special taxes. I feel that it is high time 
that active steps be taken to acquaint 
the public of this insidious form of taxa- 
tion into which the companies are being 
forced to serve in the unenviable light 
as tax collectors.” 

Jones on 1930 Danger Spots 

Not only did F. Robertson Jones, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, discuss automobile 
laws but he presented a bird’s-eye view 
of the legislative danger spots for the 
new year in other important branches of 
casualty insurance. Mr. Jones mentioned 
that there would be about twelve juris- 
dictions holding sessions in 1930 inas- 
much as it was an off legislative year. 
He said, however, that this would not 
Prevent the legislators of the states 
meeting from endeavoring to put through 

ills of an obnoxious type. 

He felt that the greatest long distance 
anger spot was the Massachusetts com- 
Pulsory law but in addition the type of 
bill is cropping up which calls for the 
Compensation principle as applied to 
automobile insurance “It is a popular 
Subject among the people,” he said, 
largely due to the fact that workmen’s 
Compensation insurance is quite univer- 
sal. Prominent lawyers are advocating 
the Principle in many states. It is the 
Most dangerous thing that now confronts 
us and every effort is being made to 
Combat it by arguments, literature and 
Publicity.” 

‘ tT. Jones referred to the Committee 
A Study Compensation for Automobile 
Soudents in New York city under the 

uspices of Columbia University which 
od oe its members leadin educators 

M awyers, including Judge Robert S. 

arx of Cincinnati. Incidentally Judge 

arx, one of the pioneer advocates of 
shit Compensation principle, heads a com- 
it adhe thirteen in his home city which 
ve stigating the subject and getting 

ady for action. 
Bills Before Congress 
automobile bills are coming up 
deration in the present session 


Several 
for consi 








of Congress and among them, Mr. Jones 
said, is the Treadway bill which is in 
effect the Massachusetts compulsory law. 
Another measure is an adaptation of the 
New Hampshire law, fashioned along the 
lines of the A. A. A. responsibility law. 
A workmen’s compensation proposal 
has also appeared in the District of Co- 
lumbia which provides that where an in- 
surance company sues in a Federal court 
to have any award set aside by the in- 
dustrial accident board and judgment is 
given in favor of the injured person, 
the insurance company will be subject to 
insurance fees in addition to its payment 
for damages. Mr. Jones said that any 
such proposal would bear watching. 


Activity in the Various States 


Mr. Jones called attention to the prob- 
ability of compulsory laws being brought 
up in Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi 
and Wisconsin. He scored the agitation 
in Ohio for the enactment of this type 
of legislation. And in Mississippi there 
is also a movement on foot to enact a 
compensation law, sponsored by the la- 
bor interests along the lines of the long- 
shoremens’ act. While the coverages are 
at present too high for an agricultural 
state, in Mr. Jones’ opinion he feels that 
it is a good bill. A lively fight was pre- 
dicted for Missouri next year when la- 
bor interests and insurance company rep- 
resentatives clash in legislature on the 
monopolistic state fund measure which 
has been proposed. 

Ontario Bears Watching 

Referring to the study recently made 
in this country by the Canadian Royal 
Commission into compulsory automobile 
insurance, Mr. Jones said that he antici- 
pates laws of this nature being enacted 
in Canadian provinces as a result. He 
thought that Ontario would probably be 
the first real test of compulsory insur- 
ance since the Massachusetts law was 
enacted. 


Taxation and Insurance Codes 

Mr. Jones was vigorous in his opinion 
on the question of taxation of insurance 
companies by the various states. He said: 
“If there is one serious subject that con- 
cerns the companies it is taxation. States 
are looking around everywhere for ad- 
ditional means of revenue. They natu- 
rally turn to the insurance companies. 
Undoubtedly insurance will feel the blow 
first as regards increased taxation. In 
Kentucky, for example, they passed a 
free text books bill and now'they have 
tried to pay for the books by an in- 
crease in the tax on the companies. 

Coming to insurance codes Mr. Jones 
spoke of the one presented at the 70th 
Congress which passed the House but 
made no headway in the Senate. He 
said it had been scrapped and one of a 
very different character substituted. This 


was the Uniform Code of the American . 


Bar Association. Said the speaker: 
“This code is a remarkably fine piece 
of work, in fact, in my opinion, the best 
thing of its kind ever introduced in this 
country. In Idaho Mr. Jones said_,that 
the 1931 legislature would have before it 
the revision of its insurance code; also 
in West Virginia. } 

Mr. Jones called attention to the re- 
cent passing of a law in South Carolina 
authorized the issuance of $65,000,000 in 
road bonds to be spent over a period of 
several years. After this was done the 
idea came to write the contractors’ bonds 
by having a sinking fund commfssion ‘to 
issue them and by so doing to eliminate 
the surety agent from the picture. “This 
situation is distinctly a danger spot,” em- 
phasized Mr. Jones. 

Downs’ Slant on Massachusetts 
Situation 

Mr. Downs in his talk contrasted the 
present state of affairs in the Bay State 
as regards compulsory insurance with 
1925 when the bill had just nassed the 
legislature and had been heralded far 
and wide that the commonwealth had 
once again taken the lead in a progres- 
sive measure and had shown her sister 
states the way to reduce the number of 
automobile accidents. Continuing fur- 
ther he said: 

‘I do not intend to charge my fellow 
citizens with deliberately killing or maim- 


ing another citizen by the deliberate 
reckless and careless operation of his 
automobile, but I do feel that when by 
statute the sense of individual responsi- 
bility for the operation of automobiles, 
so far as paying civil damages was con- 
cerned, was lifted from the shoulders of 
the previously uninsured drivers, they 
subconsciously felt that they could drive 
faster; and when it came to a question 
of slowing down or taking a chance, they 
invariably felt that they could afford to 
take a chance because if they didn’t get 
by the insurance company would have to 
step in and relieve them of all civil lia- 
bility. This statement, in my opinion, is 
proved by the very fact that in the first 
year of the operation of this law there 
were 25% more people injured by auto- 
mobiles in the state of Massachusetts 
than there were in the year previous.” 

Commissioner Stoeckel Wins Praise 

One of the high spots in Senator Lav- 
ery’s talk on the Connecticut financial 
responsibility law was when he spoke in 
praise of Robbin B. Stoeckel, state mo- 
tor vehicle commissioner, who has or- 
ganized his department so as to furnish 
the necessary information on which to 
base a practical merit rating system. 
Senator Lavery said that the new law 
is a real tribute to Commissioner 
Stoeckel’s thoughtful study and analysis 
and has been generally approved by in- 
surance authorities. He classified the 
law largely as a disciplinary one and 
it has so worked out. It is his expecta- 
tion that before very long 90% of the 
automobile operators in the state will 
be insured under its jurisdiction. 





Federation Highlights 


(Continued from Page 43) 


dence of the Federation as a body in the 
stabilizing activity of President Hoover 
at this time in calling meetings of the 
key men of the country. It was an ap- 
propriate tribute to the President of the 
United States. 

Prominent Executives At Banquet 


A galaxy of company executives turned 
out for the banquet and the presence 
of a dozen or more insurance commis- 
sioners were noted including Albert Con- 
way, superintendent of insurance in New 
York; Jesse S. Phillips and James A. 
Beha, former superintendents of the Em- 
pire State; Col. Matthew H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Col. Joseph Button, for- 
mer commissioner of Virginia; John E. 
Sullivan, New Hampshire; Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, Connecticut; Albert S. Cald- 
well, Tennessee; C. S. Younger, Ohio, 
and others. Byron K. Elliott, newly ap- 
pointed manager and counsel, American 
Life Convention, received a warm greet- 
ing as one of the honored guests of the 
Federation. 

The entertainment included well select- 
ed classical renditions by a famous band 
of gypsies, and the excellent performance 
of Wallace Cox, New York insurance 
man, who has made a name for himself 
as a concert baritone. “Senator Willis” 
of Idaho, professional humorist, kept the 
crowd amused by his skit, “Capitol Com- 
ment.” 

Peterson on “Co-operative Individualism” 

C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, was the 
speaker. of the evening, selecting as his 
topic, “Co-operative Individualism.” Mr. 
Peterson traced the growing importance 
of insurance as an institution from the 
time marine insurance was considered as 
only a little more than a bet on the out- 
come of a voyage. He showed how it 
had kept pace with the progress in other 
fields. Then he said: 

“Perhaps the greatest contribution to 
a restoration of sanity and equilibrium 
following the world war has come out of 
the recognition of a new principle of co- 
operation. As the founders of the Re- 
public in moulding our political institu- 
tions sought strength and security for 
preserving individual liberty, we have 
sought and are seeking in our economic 
structure to produce security and stabil- 
ity consistent with individual initiative. 

“Conscious of the inability of the indi- 


vidual, wth very few exceptons, to cope 
successfully with the economic forces 
about him single handed, groups have 
been formed to do collectively what they 
cannot do alone. The basis of this new 
equilibrium is. co-operative individualism. 
In no field is the operation of this new 
concept so far advanced nor its beneficial 
influence so fully recognized, as in the 
field of insurance.” 

Mr. Peterson pointed out how the 
modern surety company eliminated the 
need of personal suretyship; how com- 
pensation insurance reimburses’ the 
workman for industrial injuries; how the 
increasing hazard of industrial and other 
accidents would make present day con- 
ditions intolerable but for the develop- 
ment of accident insurance; how fire in- 
surance makes it possible to sleep even 
though the fire department is called into 
action and tornado insurance, where tor- 
nados are known, makes the storm clouds 
seem less ominous, while modern life in- 
surance makes for security against the 
universal foe whom none can ultimately 
escape. 





TRIBUTE TO MOSS BROTHERS 





Tendered With Surprise Testimonial on 
Occasion of Tenth Anniversary of 
Union Indemnity 
W. Irving Moss, president, and Mike 
M. Moss, senior vice-president, Union 
Indemnity, were signally honored in a 
surprise ceremonial preliminary to the 
tenth anniversary of the organization of 
the company at the executive offices in 

New Orleans December 5th. 

The Moss brothers were escorted into 
the board room, banked in flowers, there 
to receive a parchment scroll engraved 
in black and blue and commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Union Indemnity charter. James C. 
Henriques, vice-president and general so- 
licitor of the Union Indemnity Co., made 
the presentation. 

W. Irving Moss, visibly affected, re- 
sponded saying that he could not honest- 
ly take any credit to his brother or him- 
self, but felt that the men whom he was 
fortunate to select as his associates de- 
served the testimonial and recognition for 
the growth of the Union Indemnity in- 
terests. Mike M. Moss also responded. 

The ceremony was premature owing 
to the fact that W. Irving Moss was 
leaving the city and would not be pres- 
ent on the date of the anniversary. It 
came as a completé surprise to the senior 
executives of the company, who were 
taken unaware by the well-planned cere- 
mony. 





CENTURY INDEMNITY CHANGES 


Three appointments by the Century 
Indemnity in its Chicago branch office 
were made this week. James F. Kelly 
is the new field manager for Michigan, 
having previously been assistant man- 
ager of the Detroit branch office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty and for several 
years a field man for the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty in Michigan. 

Milford L. Johnston has been em- 
ployed as manager of the service office at 
Indianapolis and E. C. Long as special 
agent. Both men were formerly con- 
nected with the Fidelity & Casualty in 
Indianapolis. 





F. J. WALTERS BOROUGH AGENT 

The American Surety has appointed 
Fred J. Walters, Inc., 123 William street, 
New York, as its borough agent for cas- 
ualty insurance in downtown Manhattan. 

Mr. Walters was for twenty-five years 
resident manager of the eastern depart- 
ment of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent. For the past five years he has 
been a general agent for the Columbia 
Casualty in New York. 





GET TREASURY DEP’T RATING 

The Public Indemnity of Newark, N. 
T., has received qualification before the 
Treasury Department. of the United 
States and is now entered on the list 
of acceptable sureties. The company 
has also been admitted to the list of 
acceptable companies for the writing of 
hazards under the longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act. 
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Critical of Trade 
Union Benefit Plans 


R. B. ROBBINS’ is’ FRANK VIEWS 


His Casualty Actuarial Society Paper 
Hits Insurance Men for Inertia on 
State Insurance 


One of the timely papers read before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society meeting 
recently was on “The Union Benefits 
and Our Social Insurance Problems,” by 
R. B. Robbins, Union Labor Life, in 
which the author presents the various 
insurance methods by which trade unions 
had taken care of their old members. 
This subject aroused keen interest in 
view of the pending investigation of the 
House Committee on Labor into all 
phases of social insurance. 

Mr. Robbins called attention to the 
fact that while for half a century trade 
unions lave been paying insurance bene- 
fits of various sorts these schemes have 
not had a scientific basis and that actu- 
aries can, therefore, hope to learn noth- 


ing in the way of actuarial theory from 
them. These benefits are payable in case 
of sickness, accident, death, old age and 
unemployment. He added that in oper- 
ating these different benefit plans a 
point of view is taken which is quite 
the opposite of the conservatism of a 
life insurance company which must pay 
its claims regardless of the financial 
status of the claimant. 


Laxness of Trade Unions 


Mr. Robbins said that it had been 
pointed out forcibly the insufficiency of 
trade union support for most pension 
plans. He emphasized: 

“A sharp contrast is drawn between 
the emphasis placed on safety by insur- 
ance companies and the laxness of trade 
unions in this regard. It is stated that 
when a trade union sees an urgent need 
for a particular benefit it plans to meet 
that need with as little delay as possible. 
The members are accustomed to assess- 
ments to support strikes, to support 
their leaders in various movements for 
mutual benefit, to help particular mem- 
bers in distress and to extend their or- 
ganization, and when an old age benefit 
scheme or a death benefit scheme is pro- 
posed the same methods are used in its 
adoption. An empty treasury is the 
union’s evidence that dues or insurance 
rates are too low. 


National Insurance Schemes 


It was brought out strongly by Mr. 
Robbins that there has always been in 
this country a stubborn opposition to 
government insurance of any form. He 
said on this point: 

“We have consistently attempted to 
furnish desired insurance service by pri- 
vate means through corporations formed 
voluntarily to conduct this business. This 
point of view is deeply rooted with us 
and as our social problems become more 
persistent our effort is continually to de- 
vise methods by which our private cor- 
porations may meet our needs. 

“A number of other industrial nations 
have already met the insurance needs 
suggested above by means of national 
insurance schemes. We cannot avoid 
national insurance in this country by 
denying the need for the benefits. Or- 
ganizations of industrial workers will see 
to that. The most helpful attitude would 
seem to be an open-minded study, and 
if the need exists for more widespread 
participation in insurance benefits than 
seems feasible with our present methods, 
we must ask ourselves if we can modify 
our procedure to such an extent as to 
enable our private corporations to meet 
the existing needs. 

Inertia on State Insurance Problem 


In spite of the fact that insurance com- 
panies are opposed to state insurance of 


any form Mr. Robbins said that they 
were apparently too busy with the de- 
tails of conventional business to give 
time and thought to the newer problems 
which are pressing for solution. He de- 
clared 

“Our pioneers are our theorists. So- 
cial workers see the problems and de- 
scribe them. Economists have time to 
think about them and suggest solutions. 
These classes are not afraid of state in- 
surance as such. They see problems 
which are not being solved and conclude 
that our present economic machinery is 
not adapted to the solution of such prob- 
lems. 

“Along with the economist and the 
social worker in the study of these novel 
problems we find the trade union official. 
This man is a strange combination of 


‘the theorist and the practical. He must 


keep his feet on the ground since he is 
confronted daily with the needs of his 
members. He has learned how to ap- 
proach legislatures in order to get de- 
sired laws enacted. He may not always 
be right, but because of his prominence 
among his members and his obligations 
to them he persists in efforts to obtain 
results which seem likely to be helpful 
to the members. 

“Tf we permit these classes to be our 
pioneers, we must accept the conse- 
quences of our own inertia. Each year 
sees additional states passing legislation 
favorable to old age pensions. Organized 
labor favors such legislation and so ex- 
presses itself in resolutions of the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. Quite aside from the merits of 
the case these are pertinent facts. 

“Possibly the state is the proper or- 
ganization to undertake some forms of 
insurance coverage which has not proved 
popular with private corporations. Cer- 
tainly we cannot continue to deny the 
seriousness of this suggestion so long as 
private enterprise fails to undertake 
these risks while various states are do- 
ing so. 

Suggested Remedies 


“Tt would seem that the business of 
insurance has developed along the lines 
of least resistance. The simpler and 
more obvious hazards were the first to 
be insured. We have left practically un- 
touched some of the more complicated 
hazards, probably for the very reason 
that they are complicated. To provide 
a retirement allowance for all persons 
reaching a given age, regardless of the 
financial status of the individual at the 
time, would cost an enormous sum of 
money. Furthermore, from a_ social 
standpoint this is not necessary. 

“Socially our need is for a scheme by 
which benefits will be available for those 
who have reached retirement age but 
have not succeeded in collecting suffi- 
cient wealth for modest comfort. If 
we can devise equitable arrangements by 
which only the needy will receive old 
age benefits, the cost of the insurance 
will be enormously decreased. The view 
at present is that a corporation must 
carry out its contracts regardless of the 
financial status of the recipient of bene- 
fits. This rule results in many payments 
which are of little social value since they 
are received by persons who have no 
real need for them. Whether or not it 
is advisable to establish a custom of 
paying old age benefits only to the needy 
is surely worthy of consideration. If 
this should be deemed advisable we must 
face the question of whether or not our 
corporate machinery can be used for 
this purpose, whether some new form 
of organization can be devised for the 
purpose or whether we will fall back on 
the state to furnish such benefits.” 





BOSTON APPOINTMENT 

Willard S. Oldreive, New England 
general agent of the Phoenix Indemnity 
announces the appointment of Carroll B. 
Cleveland, formerly agency manager of 
the Eastern Casualty of Boston, as man- 
ager of the accident and health depart- 
ment for New England with head- 
quarters at the Boston office, 33 Broad 
Street, Boston. 
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Hazards Have 





HIS is a high speed, high cost 
age. The express liners have 
long since banished the clipper ship; 
the automobile has crowded out the 
horse. We demand speed today— 
and we get it. But speed has its 
cost—and one of the biggest items 
entering into that cost 1s accident. 
Accidents are more frequent, 





One of the earliest death claims 
paid under a Travelers Accident 
policy was paid to the benefici- 
ary of a young man who was 
lost at sea, when the clipper ship 
on which he was a passenger, 
burned while rounding the Horn 


Changed, But Not Decreased! 


his year’s earnings by the surgeon, 
if his operation happened to be a 
delicate one. By the time he’s well, 
there’s often scarcely enough left 
out of $1,000 or $2,000 or more to 
pay for his taxi home! 

ew conditions demanded a 
new Accident contract to meet 














more severe and more costly today 

than ever before. The man injured by a runaway 
horse was taken to his home, nursed by his family 
and treated by a doctor who charged fifty cents or a 
dollar per visit. The man knocked down by an auto: 
mobile is rushed to the hospital, put into a room 
which costs about $50 per week, tended by nurses, 
day or night, frequently both, who each add another 
$50 a week to his bill, charged for use of operating 
room and anaesthetic and billed up to 10 per cent of 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


LIABILITY AUTOMOBILE 


HEALTH STEAM BOILER COMPENSATION 


them—and The Travelers has pro- 
vided them in the new Travelers 
Modern Accident policies. These policies pay from 
$500 té $5,000 (depending on the amount desired) 
for hospital, nursing and doctor's bills, in connection 
with an accident. In addition to this they can be 
arranged to pay whatever weekly indemnity and 
principal sum benefits your prospect desires. 

Wouldn’t you find it an easy matter to sell 
this policy which so obviously meets present day 
needs? 


TE Rese ON. Bp eed Be ae SS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


WINDSTORM FIRE 
PLATE GLASS AIRCRAFT GROUP 
BURGLARY MACHINERY INLAND MARINE 








THE LARGEST MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 
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Dennis Hudson Heads 
Up Central Surety 


HAS MADE NOTABLE RECORD 
Goebel Becomes Board Chairman; Mc- 
Ginnis To Be First V.-P. and 
Goodwin V.-P. and Secretary 


Dennis Hudson, one of the organizers 
of the Central Surety & Insurance and 
its vice-president and general manager, 
is the newly elected president of the 
organization as the successor to the late 
Col. Fred W. Fleming. Mr. Hudson was 
the unanimous choice of the board of 


DENNIS HUDSON 


directors of the company and is credited 
with a large share of the progress it 
has made since its start in 1926. 

P. W. Goebel, well known Kansas City 
banker who is a member of the national 
advisory council of the Federal Reserve 
System from the Kansas City district, 
is chairman of the board of directors, a 
newly created post. The new treasurer 
is C. W. Allendoerfer, also prominent as 
a banker, who replaces Mr. Goebel in 
this position. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
officials the first vice-presidency of the 
company will be assumed on January 1, 
1930, by R. E. McGinnis who has been 
vice-president and superintendent of the 
claims department; L: M. Goodwin, sec- 
retary of the organization up to this 
time, will be advanced to vice-president 
and secretary. : 

Dennis Hudson’s Record 

Newly elected President Hudson has 
had a notable career in the business. For 
eight years he was a superintendent for 
The Prudential, making a good record 
as a life insurance organizer. Later he 
switched over to the casualty end of 
the business to become the superinten- 
dent of agencies and general manager of 
the old Kansas City Casualty. In 1918 
this company merged with the Employ- 
ers Indemnity and Mr. Hudson assumed 
the vice-presidency in charge of all 
underwriting. 

Then he and Col. Fleming in 9926 ar- 
ranged for the purchase of the agency 
plant of the Employers Indemnity in 
July, 1926, to form the basis of the newly 
formed Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp. (The Employers became a re- 
insurance carrier, now being known as 
the Employers Reinsurance Corp.) 

The initial paid-in capital of the Cen- 
tral Surety was $300,000 which was sold 
at three times par value, creating a sur- 
plus of $600,000. It is interesting to 
note that the entire capital and surplus 
were raised without promotion expense. 
The present capital of the company is 
$1,000,000 and its combined capital and 
surplus is more than $2,000,000. The 
principal lines are automobile liability 
and plate glass. 


Clash Of Opinion On 
Company Examinations 


TAGGART’S CAUSTIC COMMENTS 


Resolution Offered by Commissioner 
Baldwin to Look Into Examination 
Practices Lost on Vote 


The question of joint Departmental 
insurance examinations by states came 
in for a spirited debate at the insurance 
commissioners convention on Wednes- 
day when Commissioner Baldwin of Dis- 
trict of Columbia presented a resolution 
that a committee of five be appointed 
to report at the next meeting of the 


_convention relative to methods and pro- 


cedure in the conduct of Department ex- 
aminations. Immediately there was a 
clash of opinion. 

Commissioner Taggart of Pennsyl- 
vania said that in the form it was pre- 
sented he would be against the resolu- 
tion and he talked caustically about the 
present methods and cost of joint ex- 
aminations. Sometimes these examina- 
tions are nothing but joy rides. Some 
examiners were paid $35 a day while 
Pennsylvania paid a smaller remunera- 
tion to its own examiners. He said he 
would not object to the resolution if the 
wording were changed to having a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of investigating the subject instead 
of going to work and formulating rules 
for practice. 

Commissioner Gough said he did not 
know why the resolution was presented. 
To him it looked like a reflection on 
the convention’s committee on examina- 
tions. 

Commissioner Olsness of South Da- 
kota also did not understand the pur- 
port of the resolution. Finally a vote 
was taken and the resolution was lost, 
ten voting in the affirmative and thir- 
teen against. 





RUPERT KAVANAGH GETS POST 


Succeeds Late E. B. McConnell as Sure- 
ty Branch Manager of Maryland 
Casualty Here; His Career 

Rupert Kavanagh was named as resi- 
dent vice-president and manager of the 
Maryland Casualty’s branch office for 
surety lines in Greater New York this 
week succeeding the late E. B. McCon- 
nell. He had been associated with Mr. 
McConnell for some years and was the 
logical man for the post. 

A native of the County of Carlow, Ire- 
land and a graduate of the Royal Uni- 
versity, Ireland, as well as barrister-at- 
law of King’s Inn, Ireland, Mr. Kava- 
nagh came to this country in 1911 and 
joined the law firm of Wilder, Ewen & 
Patterson, attorneys for the American 
Bonding. Deciding that he preferred the 
surety business to law, he joined the 
American Bonding in New York, re- 


_maining with that company until its mer- 


ger with the Fidelity & Deposit. 
Then he served the London & Lanca- 
shire in New York City for fourteen 
months, after which he went with E. B. 
McConnell & Co., where he remained 
until his appointment as resident vice- 
president of the company August 1, 1927. 





OBSERVES 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


J. H. Patton Honored by Associates in 
Maryland Casualty; Received 
Gifts 
James H. Patton, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Maryland Casualty, 
celebrated his thirtieth anniversary as 
treasurer of the Maryland Casualty Co., 
Friday, December 6. Members of his 
department presented him with a desk 
set and flowers. Other departments and 
individuals of the company also sent him 

flowers. 

Mr. Patton went with the Maryland 
as treasurer in 1899 after a number of 
years in successive responsible positions 
with a prominent manufacturing concern 
and later in the employ of the Citizens 
National Bank of Baltimore. Mr. Pat- 
ton was elected vice-president Janu- 
ary, 1929. 


Great American Cas. 
Awaits Court Decision 


ATTACKS THE ILLINOIS CODE 


Fight Centers Around Chicago Com- 
pany’s Right to Reinsure in Carrier 


Of Its Own Choice 


The litigation involving the Great Am- 
erican Casualty became of outstanding 
importance not only to the entire state 
of Illinois last week but to all states 
which maintain central liquidation bu- 
reaus for insurance companies, when 
counsel for the company attacked the 
constitutionality of the civil administra- 
tion code under which the state insur- 
ance department functions as a division 
of the department of trade and com- 
merce, and of the legality of the liqui- 
dation statute. This is the first time 
that the constitutionality of either of 
these important statutes have been at- 
tacked. 

Judge Philip L. Sullivan in circuit court 
reserved his ruling in the argument. If 
he should hold with the Great Ameri- 
can Casualty the entire executive de- 
partment of Illinois would be disrupted 
and his ruling would be of prime impor- 
tance to the states having liquidation bu- 
reaus, such as New York; Pennsylvania 
and Nebraska. 

The Great American Casualty is fight- 
ing for the right to reinsure its business 
in a company of its own choosing and to 
avoid a receivership. 

Contentions of Great American Counsel 

E. R. Elliott, counsel for the Great 
American, based his plea of unconstitu- 
tionality upon the clause of the consti- 
tution of 1870 which provides that no 
statute of the state shall be amended by 
title only and that the acts to be amend- 
—— be set out fully in the amending 
ill. 

David J. Kadyk, assistant attorney 
general, answered this plea by citing sev- 
eral decisions which held that an act 
which is complete in itself, though it may 
amend previous legislation, is constitu- 
tional. 

Mr. Elliott contended that the Great 
American Casualty was functioning un- 
der the casualty act of 1885 which speci- 
fies that the superintendent of insurance 
is the supervising insurance official and 
that the superintendent should bring 
liquidation proceedings, and not the di- 
rector of trade and commerce as named 
in the administration code. 

In answer Mr. Kadyk pointed out that 
the Great American was organized in 
1920, subsequent to the adoption of the 
code, and that up to the present time 
it has been making its reports, without 
protest, to the director of trade and com- 
merce. 

Mr. Elliott described the liquidation 
act as class legislation, which is prohib- 
ited by the constitution ,and contended 
that the law which provides that the di- 
rector of trade and commerce shall name 
the receiver of a defunct insurance com- 
pany invades a judicial prerogative. 

Mr. Kadyk answered this argument by 
pointing to the fact that the state’s au- 
ditor names the receivers of defunct 
banks. 





CLUB PARTY SET FOR DEC. 19 


Casualty & Surety Men Preparing For 
Christmas Affair at Hotel Astor; 
Attractive Entertainment Planned 
The Christmas party of the Casualty & 

Surety Club, always one of the big social 
events of the holiday season, has been 
scheduled for Thursday, December 19, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. This is 
entirely a good fellowship affair with-no 
set speeches; simply an evening of 
entertainment which includes the annual 
visit of Santa Claus. A large and enthu- 
siastic attendance is expected. 

John McGinley of the Travelers as the 
president this year will be the toast- 
master and he will welcome into office 
the newly elected president of the club. 
Leo A. Welsh of the United States Cas- 
ualty is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 


——-. 
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Hear Frank L. Jones 


(Continued from Page 10) 


erly worked out and_ explained, the 
agent will create a desire in the mind 
of the prospect and then can show him 
that in no other way can his problem 
be solved as satisfactorily as by life in- 
surance. The numerous advantages of 
selling business insurance over personal 
were brought out by Mr. Seefurth, who 
also gave some practical answers to the 
most prevalent objections. 

In an inspiring talk on “Latent Power’ 
Vice-President Jones told how every 
human being the same as inanimate 
things, has a reserve power which can 
be turned into real power. There is al- 
ways more power than is used and the 
problem is how to resurrect it to ad- 
vantage. The average man grows to a 
certain point, and then stagnates, not 
realizing the true extent of his powers, 
He becomes imbibed with the “doctrine 
of average” which supplants the desire 
which may have been created originally, 

Mr. Jones recommended several ways 
to help turn reserve power into real 
power. He told the agents to read 
books on mien of action, the “Roosevelt” 
type; to set standards and not forget 
them in the onrush of life; to compare 
themselves with others, especially with 
regard to “action” qualities; to recog- 
nize the value of resistance; and to al- 
ways admit the value of time. 





Acquisition Costs 
(Continued from Page 26) 


ly disturbing and he will support. the 
commissioners in trying to bring order 
out of threatened chaos. 

Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart of 
Pennsylvania stated that the question of 
acquisition costs had a lot to do with 
his desire to secure the right from the 
Pennsylvania legislature to pass upon the 
desirability of allowing new companies to 
be formed in the state or to be admitted 
from other states in addition to passing 
upon formal financial requirements. His 
talk appears at length in another column 
of this issue. He said he wished to pro- 
tect the public of his state by restrict- 
ing commissions to adequate compensa- 
tion to agents for services rendered and 
thus to keep down the final cost of ir- 
surance protection. 


ee Jones 


(continued from Page 43) 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, im- 
pressed him as being well balanced and 
full of suggestions. The biggest impres 
sion he brought back to New York was 
that the gathering was the greatest 
meeting of the key men of the country 
that has ever been seen. : 

The casualty and surety group met Ir 
formally during the luncheon hour pre 
sided over by Mr. Reid as head of the 
Association. A statement was drafted, 
touching on the stability of this phase 
the insurance business, which was !" 
corporated in the message of |'rederich 
H. Ecker, Metropolitan Life president 
before the general meeting in the after 
noon. The definite impression was give 
that the ten months of this year hart 
produced an aggregate gain in casualty 
and surety premium volume and that the 
prospects for a good year in 1930 at 
bright. 


ACQUISITION COST MEETINGS 

Two of the most important meetiné 
of the week were the casualty acquisiti! 
cost conference gathering on Wednes 
day and the surety acquisition cost ©” 
ference meeting yesterday. Matters ° 
great importance to the future activities 
of both conferences were discusset. 


ROCHESTER APPOINTMENT 
The Union Indemnity recently 
the Rochester Agency, Inc., Rochestéh 
N. Y., as it agents. 
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The IMPORTANT SOURCES of BONDING BUSINESS 


are easily seen in the cartoon below o 8 e 






FISHERMAN'S LUCK 


THE FISHERMAN CATCHING THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF FISH THIS YEAR RECEIVES A CASH 
PRIZE OF 












PS. in commissions Palo AND CONTACTS MADE 


and the signature of this ad- 
vertisement shows you where to 
place your bonding business after 
you get it. The Employers’ Group 
has a place in its list of agents, 
reserved for the wide-awake bond- 
ing specialist . . . If you do not 
already represent one of The Em- a \ THERE, ARE PLEN Ty 
ployers’ Group companies get in \ 

touch with the General Agent or 
Branch Manager in your territory 
or write the Agent’s Department, po 


CITY, 
VILLAGE OFFICIALS 
FEDERAL BONOS 


110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
The World’s Pioneer in Liability Insurance 
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Michelbacher Predicts Status Of 
Casualty Business 50 Years Hence 





Will Outrank All Lines Except Life in Volume; Tendency 
Toward Fleets Coming; Single Co-operative Organiza- 
tion to Deal With Every Activity; Future Agent 
To Be Full Time Specialist 


The casualty and surety business, not so many years ago practically non-existent 
in this country, is now one of the important factors in the world of finance and 
industry. The question has been asked: what will be the status of the business 
fifty years hence; how will it be organized, and how will its functions be performed 


at that distant time? 


Such queries must arouse the speculative powers of every 


one whose future depends upon the course of developments in the business. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that G. F. Michelbacher, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, in the 
final chapter of the forthcoming Mc- 
Graw-Hill book, “Casualty Insurance 
Principles,” has made the attempt of fol- 
lowing to a conclusion certain obvious 
trends which seem clearly to point to- 
ward definite developments in the future 
of casualty insurance. “It will be as- 
sumed in so doing,” he points out, “that 
a prophet is without honor in his coun- 
try. He has the advantage, however, 
that his position is impregnable, at least 
for the present, because no critic can 
successfully refute his predictions on the 
basis of facts, provided he is careful to 
cast his imagination sufficiently far into 
the future.” His predictions as follows 
are offered for what they may be worth: 


Vol Expansion Incalculable 


Casualty insurance will outrank every 
other branch of the insurance business 
(except, possibly, life insurance) in point 
of premium income. To say that the 
annual premium income derived from the 
business will exceed $1,000,000,000 is to 
speak too conservatively, since this in- 
come will be realized in a few years; 
a figure as high as $1,500,000,000 prob- 
ably underestimates the possibilities. 
The margin of expansion is almost in- 
calculable. In many departments of the 
business, the surface has only been 
scratched, and, casualty insurance being 
the great miscellaneous classification of 
insurance, it may be presumed that the 
list of coverages will be greatly extended 
to meet the requirements for protection 
created by inventions such as aircraft, 
radio, television, and possibly others, 
concerning which we have no knowledge 
at present. 

Chances for Profit 

But volume alone is no criterion of 
success: what of the chances for profit? 
That the business will be profitable is 
certain; but present conceptions of profit 
may change. With forces at work tend- 
ing to depress underwriting profit to the 
vanishing point, and possibly beyond, and 
even to consider part of investment earn- 
ings in fixing the level of rates, it is 
quite likely that the casualty msurance 
carrier of the future will expect to ob- 
tain its profit entirely from its invest- 
ment operations; also, that the rate of 
earnings from this course will decline. 
Under these conditions the successful 
carrier will be required to transact a 
large volume of business so that funds 
available for investment will be large in 
comparison with capital; the weight of 
emphasis will be upon investment earn- 
ings, and the investment operations of 
the carrier will be elaborately organized. 
(Editor’s Note: This was written before 
the stock market decline.) 

Fleet Plan of Carriers Predicted 

The above statements cause the crystal 
gazer to observe a black cloud hovering 
over the future of many carriers which 
are being organized today, apparently for 
the sole purpose of capitalizing the pres- 
ent interest of investors in the stocks of 
insurance carriers. The insurance or- 
ganization of the future will adhere to 
the group or fleet plan, and will write 





every conceivable form of coverage. 
There is no place in the picture for in- 
dependent, small, non-aggressive carriers 
which attempt to specialize in individual 
coverages or to limit their operations ter- 
ritorially. 
will survive, and these will offer supreme 
protection, complete coverage, and efii- 
cient service at reasonable cost. For 
the others, space has been reserved on 
the slabs of the liquidation bureaus of 
the several insurance departments. 


More Strict State Supervision 

It is to be expected that insurance car- 
riers will be subject to strict state super- 
vision, and possibly, also, to radical gov- 
ernmental interference. The inevitable 
concentration of power will attract legis- 
lative attention, and will stimulate regu- 
latory measures. But this condition will 
be alleviated by a more favorable public 
attitude created by better popular knowl- 
edge and understanding of insurance 
technique. Wide distribution of stock 
ownership will help to accomplish this 
desirable result; but more important will 
be the effect of widespread educational 
campaigns conducted by the carriers for 
the purpose of “selling themselves” to 
the insuring public. 

Fewer Co-operative Organizations 

Co-operative organizations will be re- 
duced in number. It is too much to ex- 
pect that a single organization will deal 
with every activity; but certainly there 
is every reason to believe that, so far 
as stock-insurance carriers are concerned 
a single organization will have charge 
of rating and underwriting with per- 
haps others to care for such matters as 
education, commission and agency prob- 
lems, and public relations. The multi- 
plicity of co-operative organizations is 
recognized today as an evil requiring 
correction, but certain deep-rooted preju- 
dices and conditions have prevented a 
needed readjustment of existing organi- 
zations. The future will force the issue, 
and, by removing the obstacles which 
now impede progress, will permit the de- 
velopment of a far more logical and effi- 
cient system for stimulating and direct- 
ing co-operative action among the car- 
riers. 

It is predicted, also, that the member- 
ship of these organizations will become 
practically universal—that the present 
radical distinction between “conference” 
and “non-conference” carriers will tend 
to disappear. Certainly foreign earriers 
doing business here by virtue of author- 
ity granted them by state insurance de- 
partments will not be permitted indefi- 
nitely to conduct their operations in a 
manner calculated to disturb and com- 
plicate the business of American car- 
riers. It would seem logical to expect 
state authorities, as a condition prece- 
dent to the licensing of foreign carriers, 
to insist upon adherence to those princi- 
ples and rules of conduct which execu- 
tives of the most efficiently managed lo- 
cal carriers have agreed best conserve 
the insurance service and protection af- 
forded American policyholders. Thus, 
one important class of “non-conference” 
competition will cease to exist. 


Accident Prevention 


In the field of prevention, some prog-. 


Comparatively few groups . 


ress will be made, although it is doubt- 
ful whether this country will ever be as 
“safe” as European countries. If any- 
thing, the hurry and bustle of life will 
increase with the greater mechanization 
of industrial processes. A campaign of 
prevention, no matter how intelligently 
and effectively waged, is powerless to 
turn back the tide of misfortune created 
by indifference, recklessness, high-pres- 
sure production, and prodigality of prop- 
erty and human life and limb which char- 
acterize the American people. Efforts 
in the direction of prevention must con- 
tinue unabated, if only to prevent the 
waste created by these conditions from 
assuming appalling proportions. But the 
predictions of some experts, as for ex- 
ample, that 50% of industrial accidents 
can be prevented, will never be realized. 


Reinsurance 
The American insurance market both 
for direct coverages and reinsurance will 
improve in scope and efficiency, with the 
result that our present dependence upon 
foreign markets will decrease. There is 
no reason why a country as rich in re- 
sources and man power as the United 
States should not largely take care of 
its own insurance needs. 
Survival of Fittest in Agency Field 
Much lament is heard concerning the 


alleged decline of the “American Agency - 


System.” What of its future? It is pre- 
dicted that the system will survive, and 


‘ that stock insurance companies will con- 


tinue to utilize it as a means of estab- 
lishing contact with policyholders. But 
the agent of the future will be a full- 
time specialist of the highest profession- 
al standing whose training, knowledge 
and experience will enable him to render 
competent, efficient and comprehensive 
service to his clients. His relationship 
to the insurance carrier, and the basis 
and extent of his remuneration may 
change, but the right sort of agent will 
be even a more vital factor in the busi- 
ness than he is today. Here, again, the 
law of the survival of the fittest will 
apply; and, since the number of agents 
will no doubt diminish with the impo- 
sition of higher standards, it behooves 
those who are now occupying the agency 
field, as well as those who hope soon to 
enter it, to prepare themselves to meet 
the test of new conditions. 
More Interest in Administrative Details 

The time will come when financial suc- 
cess, will depend in large measure upon 
efficiency of operation, that carrier which 
has discovered the most efficient and 
economical method of administering its 
affairs having a decided advantage over 
its competitors. In other words, the 
expense ratio will be constantly in the 
minds of executives, who will be some- 
what more interested than they are to- 
day in the administrative details of the 
business. The functions of insurance 
carriers will increase, particularly in 
those departments which have to do with 
the recording of business and with sta- 
tistical and accounting work, for the de- 
mand will be for more records and for 
a greater knowledge of the results of 
each insurance transaction. This added 
work will impose new burdens upon de- 
partments, whose expenses will be under 
severe limitations, thus forcing the adop- 
tion of new methods. Machinery seems 
to be the only solution to this problem. 
The offices of insurance carriers are to 
some extent mechanized today, but this 
is only a beginning. The future office 
will depend largely upon mechanical 
methods for routine operations, leaving 
to the personnel the supervision of proc- 
esses and the exercise of such opportu- 
nities for planning and for personal judg- 
ment aS remain in a business which is 
more or less standardized. 

Personnel 

This development will, in turn, change 
the qualifications for employment in in- 
surance carriers. The personnel which 
will be required to conduct the business 
of the future will be intelligent, capable, 
forward-looking and aggressive. More 
academic training will be required, and 
it is not unlikely that institutions of 
higher tearning . will - offer . specialized 


U.S. F. &G. Agent Hits 
Mark on Safety Ideas 


N. C. SHORT OF RICHMOND 


Sends Effective Letters Monthly to Em- 
ployes of His Assured to Stres; 
Accident Prevention 


N. C. Short, United States F. & G, 
safety engineer in its Richmond office, 
is a true disciple of accident prevention 
and believes that “contented employes 
are the most careful workers.” \s a 
result of this conviction Mr. Short has 
evolved a novel method of promuigat- 
ing safety practices among his assured 
which the house organ of the company 
comments upon as follows: 

Whenever a new compensation risk is 
added to his list Mr. Short secures the 
names and home addresses of the suiper- 
intendents and foreman, so that he may 
inculcate in their minds the best prin- 
ciples of safety work. 

His methods are quite simple, and his 
seed is falling upon fertile ground. Each 
month he addresses a letter to each man 
on his list in which he stresses some 
point pertaining to accident prevention 
and safety education of the worker. 

A typical “Short” letter follows: 

“Did you ever stop to think how much 
more pleasure there is in ‘bragging’ 
about the men in your department than 
there is in ‘firing’ them? 

“Your men are human beings just like 
ourselves. If you introduce .the new man 
to his near neighbors, as well*as instruct 
him in shop rules and safety, you have 
. ‘broken the ice’ for him. You have made 
him feel that he is one of you, and as 
such is entitled to share in your plant 
life. You, as head of your department, 
should take the lead in properly starting 
the new man, and I wish you would form 
this direct contact, which means so much 
for the success of your safety and pro- 

- duction. programs.” 





TO BROADCAST TRAVELERS HOUR 


Regular Weekly Musical Broadcast 
Began Last Week; Armand Gauthier 
Soloist for Opening Program 
On. Friday evenings at 10:31 o'clock, 
WTIC, the Travelers radio station, will 
present. a series of concerts known as 
“The Travelers Hour,” in honor of the 
thousands of Travelers representatives 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The first program which was held 
last week, was in the nature of a 
concert paying tribute to the Canadian 
representatives of the company. Ar- 
mand Gauthier, an adjuster for the com- 
pany in Montreal, who is an operatic 
and concert bass widely known {or his 
recordings, was the guest soloist for 
the opening broadcast. He was sup- 
ported by a symphonic ensemble under 
the direction of Christian Kriens, cele- 
brated Dutch-American composer am 
conductor who is musical director of 

Station WTIC. 

Since the Travelers station begat 
broadcasting several months ago with 
50,000 watts of power, the radius of its 
reception has been extended over a wide 
area of the United States and (anada. 
The station has been heard beyond the 
boundaries of this country, as ‘5 indi- 
cated by reports received from listeners 
in Australia, Hawaii, England an‘ from 
ocean-going vessels. 


— 








courses for students who expect to & 
ter the business. Educational organiza 
tions sponsored by the business 1tse! 
such as the Insurance Institute o! Amer 
ica and the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
will grow in scope and usefulness. 
With all these expected developments, 
the business of casualty insura:ce 
continue to be a fascinating fiel of & 
deavor, in which the greatest ingenully 
and courage will be required « er" | 
tives to meet the demands of the publi 
for service and protection and ‘0 ee | 
tain the carriers in a solvent and ¢ 


‘cient -condition. vitae 
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Acquisition Costs Too 
High, Says H. P. Dunham 


SEES SPREAD OF REGULATION 








Connecticut Commissioner Says Compa- 
nies Face Bureaucratic Regulation 
or Business Freedom 





In his address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at the 
Hotel Astor this week Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut spoke rather bluntly about the 
threat of increased supervision of insur- 
ance companies making special reference 
to the discussion of acquisition costs at 
the White Sulphur meeting this fall. He 
said the public believed that the cost 
of insurance was too high and that the 
business should take steps to correct ex- 
cessive competition which adds to that 
cost. 
“Your choice in this respect is only 
part of a fundamental choice which the 
American people have got to make, a 
choice, once for all, between bureau- 
cratic regulation of business, and busi- 
ness freedom,” said Commissioner Dun- 
hm. “You cannot make such a choice 
without surrendering certain potential 
advantages of the other alternative. Bu- 
reaucratic regulation may, it must be 
conceded, operate to control certain 
kinds of competition which are substan- 
tially injurious to the economic life of 
the community. It is also undeniable 
that business freedom involves freedom 
to make mistaken experiments, often in- 
jurious, not only to the experimenters, 
but indirectly to others also. 
“On the other hand, in American ex- 
perience, by processes of trial and error, 
more or less intelligently conducted, the 
social and economic standards of this 
country have in the past unquestionably 
ben advanced. Of course there has 
been in some cases a sad lack of busi- 
tess vision, but such considerable busi- 
less vision as has been available has had 
free scope. Moreover, mistakes, or back- 
wardness in enterprise, tend to transfer 
ladership to men of better caliber. The 
fercer the struggles of a free business 
life, the surer will be the survival, as 
laders, of those fittest to lead. What 
ince, likely to be exacted, would be too 
for progressive communities to pay 
or elimination of unfit leaders of busi- 
tess, and the substitution in leadership 


of men of practical vision and prudent 
Courage ?”” 





PITTSBURGH CLUB DINNER 





Taggart and Conway to Be Guests; 
W. A. Edgar Toastmaster; 
On January 20 
The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh will 
old its fourth annual dinner and recep- 
‘on at the William Penn Hotel there 
onday, January 20. Colonel Matthew 
aggart, Pennsylvania Insurance 
Yuunissioner, and Albert Conway, New 
ork superintendent, are to be present: 
United States F. & G, is to be toast- 
Master, 
nllany of the agencies have arranged 
‘etings for this Insurance Day, urging 
¢ Persons attending to go to the an- 


mal dinner afterward. 





"TTSBURGH COURSE CLOSING 
Panes Held There By Insurance Club 
ill Be Completed; Annual Meet- 

ing Same Day 
ne Education Course sponsored by 
Nsurance Club of Pittsburgh came 
oh: Close Tuesday, December 17. The 
and Fri ave been held every Tuesday 
Tiday since October 15. The regular 

The Meeting will follow. 
tendan 















Course has had an average at- 
dd Ce of fifty persons. At the con- 
dent 8 session John C. McCarthy, presi- 
~ < the club, will speak on ‘Sales- 
vill = and Conclusion.” A luncheon 

Served, 










. Edgar, vice-president of the’* 


R. M. CHAMBERS GETS POST 


Elected to Board of Aeronautits Division 
of N. Y. Board of Trade; Aviation 
Underwriters at Lunch 


Reed M. Chambers, vice-president of 
the United States Aviation Underwriters 
and who had a brilliant flying record 
during the war, was elected last week 
to membership on the board of govern- 
ors of the Aeronautics division of the 
New York Board of Trade. 

Mr. Chambers was among the aviation 
insurance men who attended a luncheon 
meeting given by the Board of .Trade 
to greet Clarence Young, assistant secre- 
tary of Aeronautics in the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Young addressed the 
gathering and answered various ques- 
tions on the aviation industry. He pre- 
dicted a bright future for the industry. 

David C. Beebe, president, United 
States Aviation Underwriters; C. H. 
Pritchard, Jr., assistant manager, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity in New York City, 
and A. M. Segrave-Daly, aviation under- 
writer in the New York office of the 
same company, were others who at- 
tended. 








HOLD AVIATION LUNCHEON 





N. Y. Underwriters Meet at Block Hall 
at Invitation of Independence Cos.; 
Discuss Mutual Problems 

A luncheon to all aviation underwriters 
in New York City was given last week 
by the Independence Companies at the 
Block Hall for the purpose of discuss- 
ing mutual problems. It successfully ac- 
complished this purpose. 

Among those in attendance were A. 
M,. Segrave-Daly and Daniel Scarritt of 
the Independence; David C. Beebe and 
Reed M. Chambers, United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters; Messrs. Smith and 
Moore, Associated Aviation Under- 
writers; Messrs. Rogers and Torrey, 
Marine Office of America; Major George 
Lloyd, Barber & Baldwin; C. T. Crisp, 
National-Continental Casualty aviation 
group, and J. R. Parsons, member of the 
firm of Chubb & Son and also with the 
Associated Aviation Underwriters. 


MAKES TEXAS APPOINTMENT 
Standard Surety & Casualty Names 
Floyd West & Co. of Dallas as Gen- 
eral Agents; Has 1007 Sub-Agents 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Floyd West & Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, as its general agents for that 
state. This agency is one of the most 
prominent in Texas and services a sub- 
agency plant of 1007 producers. The 
main office in Dallas has thirty-five em- 
ployes and is the headquarters for five 

special agents. 

The original agency was established 
in 1889 and in 1925 a consolidation of 
interests was made. Since then the 
agency has operated under the present 
name with Floyd West as head of the 
concern. A premium volume of $1,150;- 
000 in all lines was written last year. 

The casualty department is headed by 
Donald K. Kyler; claim department by 
A. G. Tobin, and inspection department 
by L. G. Spilman. A campaign of ex- 
pansion in all lines is now being per- 
fected. 


MILLIONNAIRE COMPANY 
Sun Indemnity Capital Increased from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000; $150,000 
Surplus Gain 
The Sun Indemnity is now in the mil- 
lionnaire class, its capital having been 
increased from $700,000 to $1,000,000. The 
new capital, fully paid in and approved 
by the New York insurance superinten- 
dent, was subscribed at 150% of the par 
value, thus adding $150,000 to surplus. As 
the company had earned some surplus 
during the year this addition brings the 
net surplus up to more than $580,000. 


BELT CASUALTY CO. STARTS 
The Belt Casualty Co. of Chicago has 
received its license from the Illinois de- 











Hutchinson Reports on 
Busy Federation Year 


MANY BENEFICIAL BILLS PASS 





Predicts Trend of Automobile Legisla- 
tion in 1930 Will Be Toward 
Compensation Type 





In submitting his annual report to the 
Insurance Federation of America Mon- 
day afternoon at the Hotel Astor meet- 
ing John T. Hutchinson, secretary, com- 
mented that the activities of the Fed- 
eration this year have been the most 
comprehensive and intensive in the his- 
tory of the movement. From a legisla- 
tive standpoint the year has produced 
3,200 bills, the largest total ever intro- 
duced in the various state legislatures, 
showing an increase of 50% over the 
1927 total. 

Mr. Hutchinson emphasized that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance has worked 
its way into the very forefront of auto- 
mobile legislation in almost every state 
in the Union. He predicted that the 
1930 and 1931 legislatures of every state 
will face disposition of this perplexing 
legislative problem. He added: 

Calls Bay State Law a Failure 

“Due to the bickering and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Massachusetts law, it is 
improbable that legislatures will give 
this type of act the serious attention 
which it has received up to the present 
time. Analysis of this law by the Insur- 
ance Federation of Massachusetts shows 
that it is a decided failure in its essen- 
tial respects and this fact will tend to 
shear off imitative effort by other states. 

“More probably the trend of forced 
automobile coverage legislation will be 
toward the compensation type as yet un- 
tried in any state. Up to this time no 
state legislature has been brave enough 
to foist such a scheme upon its citizens, 
but not for want of promotion and ef- 
fort by certain interested groups. That 
element of the citizenry which is always 
endeavoring to put the state into busi- 
ness is now earnestly attempting to hoist 
the state into the compensation business 
by means of laws and funds created 
under them which will give redress to 
every person injured by an automobile. 

Mr. Hutchinson noted the widespread 
use of the financial responsibility plan 
to satisfy in part the absence of insur- 
ance on certain automobile risks. Cali- 
fornia, for example, which state has 
been agitating for compulsory insurance 
for several years, acted favorably upon 
the financial responsibility plan and on 
May 11 it became a law. He observed 
that western states were paying a great’ 
deal of attention to state hail insurance 
funds, enacting new ones and develop- 
ing existing ones. Also, the marked 
continuation of attempts, particularly by 
labor organizations, to enact monopolistic 
state compensation funds. In fact, more 
state fund bills were introduced this 
year than ever before. 


Taxation Measures Successfully 


Combated 


It was noted by the speaker that the 
number of surety measures proposed had 
increased steadily. He showed that this 
increase was due mainly to the efforts 
of surety underwriters to have enacted 
statutory requirements calling for the 
writing of bonds where now such cover- 
age is optional. 

Referring to taxation Mr. Hutchinson 
said in part: “Attempts to increase the 
premium tax were made in_ several 
states, mostly in the East and South, 
during the sessions of the 1929 legisla-. 
tures. Delaware, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee 
in this region and Kansas and Oregon 
in the West, experienced such attempts. 
Besides this direct attempt to increase 
the insurance tax levy, it is noteworthy 
that every legislature meeting during the 
year mulled over the tax situation in 
such fashion that insurance was affected 
directly or indirectly. Various ‘back- 
door’ attempts to tax companies by 


partment to write automobile business. means of capital stock taxes, license 


fees on graduated scales or by remov- 
ing exemptions to the income tax laws 
were made and combated in many in- 
Stances with difficulty. 


: “No serious tax ‘legislation affecting 
insurance companies was enacted al- 
though the situation in several states 
was fraught with grave possibilities. 
With the drive for more and more rev- 
enue on im every state and the agri- 
cultural element clamoring for down- 
ward revision of land taxes, insurance 
companies may expect a continuation of 
the drive upon premiums as a fit ob- 
ject of tax increases.” 


Ambulance Chasing Laws 


Ambulance chasing laws clamored for 
enactment in the more populous states 
of the East and middle West, Mr. 
Hutchinson stated. He thought it un- 
fortunate that many of these proposed 
measures were so worded as to do no 
good in ridding the courts of shysters 
while they did work a very real hard- 
ship upon legitimate lines of business. 
He referred to the bill introduced in the 
Wisconsin legislature this year which 
provided that judicial review might be 
held at any time within ninety days of 
any claim for personal injuries settled 
out of court. 


He said: “While apparently intended 
to prevent office settlement of personal 
injury claims under conditions which im- 
peril the interest of the injured party, 
the measure was so drawn as to actually 
encourage chasing by lawyers. Holding a 
case open for ninety days after actual 
settlement would mean that solicitors 
would have three months more to look 
up cases and institute judicial reviews 
at the expense of the injured party.” 


Good Measures Passed 


In discussing some of the beneficial 
measures passed during the year Mr. 
Hutchinson said in part: “The vear 
1929 was marked by the successful pre- 
sentation of constructive insurance laws 
in most of the states, backed by the 
Federation and other organized insur- 
ance groups. 

“Chief among these improvements in 
the business brought about legislatively 
were the enacting of such types of legis- 
lation as uniform traffic codes based on 
the Hoover plan; model arson laws; and 
the group of measures advocated by the 
insurance commissioner’s convention de- 
signed to protect policyholders against 
wildcat insurance companies. While not 
all of these bills succeeded in being 
transformed into law, it is noted that a 
pleasing proportion of them are now on 
the statute books, and should redound 
at once to the benefit of the insurance- 
buying public. 

“Measures looking toward improve- 
ment of the fire insurance situation 
through the medium of better fire pro- 
tection, strengthening of the fire mar- 
shal’s office, and improvement and en- 
actment of arson laws were offered to 
legislatures in California, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Many of them passed and some 
were defeated.” 

Mr. Hutchinson went into considerable 
detail on the subject of old age pen- 
sions, indicating a notable growth in the 
number of bills of this type. 

After reviewing the encouraging 
growth of the Insurance Day movement, 
Federation legislative procedure and the 
work of the Federation’s educational 
committee under the direction of James 
L. Madden of the Metropolitan Life, he 
closed with the prediction that despite 
the outlook for a very busy year in 
the legislature, there is nothing impend- 
ing that cannot be handled by the Fed- 
eration. “Backed by the united strength 
of stock and mutual fire and casualty 
companies, it faces 1930 with the same 
quiet and unostentatious confidence with 
which it has confronted similar prospects 
in the past,” he said. 
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Mutual Benefit’s 


Disability Policy 


(Continued from Page 18) 


set forth in the margin, is due on the 
year, until 


_ day of in each 
full years’ Premiums, calculating from 
, Shall have been paid, or until the 


death of the Insured, should that event sooner occur. The Premium payable on 


delivery hereof to maintain this Policy until 


dollars and cents. 


, is 


The risk hereunder, by reason of the profession, trade or business of the 
Insured, and the duties incident thereto, as set forth in the application herefor, is 


classified by the Company as 


This Policy shall not be assignable except to an assignee who is also the assignee 
or beneficiary of the Co-existing Policy. No assignment of this Policy shall affect 
the Company until it shall have received written notice thereof at its office in 
Newark, New Jersey, and assented thereto. 

The General Provisions printed on the second and third pages hereof are a 


part of this contract. 


As to Dividends the effective date of this Policy is 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY has, by its President and Secretary, signed this contract at the City of 


Newark, in the State of New Jersey, this 


one thousand nine hundred and 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITION OF EARNED INCOME 
As herein used the term “earned income” 
means wages, salaries, professional fees, and 
other amounts, received as compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered in any profes- 
sion, trade or business, not including therein 
amounts received as a pension or retirement al- 
lowance, or as a temporary continuance in whole 
or in part of customary earned income during 
the Insured’s enforced absence from business 

on account of bodily injury or disease. 
CHANGES IN TIME OF PREMIUM 
PAYMENTS 


No change shall be made in the due dates of 
the premiums on this Policy unless the due dates 
of the Premiums on the Co-existing Policy be 
likewise changed at the same time, and any 
change in the due dates of the Premiums on 
the. Co-existing Policy shall likewise apply to 
the due dates of the Premiums on this Policy. 

WAIVER OF PROOFS 


The Company may at any time determine that 
successive proofs of disability are unnecessary, 
and notify the Insured in writing of the waiver, 
for the time being, of such requirement. In 
such case the Company will continue to make 
the payments herein provided without further 
proof of disability until notice shall be given 
the Insured that such waiver is withdrawn. 

TERMINATION 


Except as provided in this Policy, any default 
in Premium payments hereon will immediately 
render this Policy null and void. 

lf the Co-existing Policy shall cease to be 
in full force and effect this contract shall be 
immediately terminated, unless disability, as set 
forth herein, has been established and then 
exists, in which case this contract shall be 
continued in force, without further payment of 
Premiums hereon, for the sole purpose of meet- 
ing the liability of the Company, with respect 
to the monthly income benefit, incurred by 
reason of the’ Insured’s then disability. 


MISSTATEMENT OF AGE, ALTERATION 
- OF CO-EXISTING POLICY, OR 
CHANGE OF RISK 
If the age of the Insured has been misstated, 
or if the plan or amount of the Co-existing 
Policy shall be changed, or if the risk hereunder 
shall be increased or diminished by reason of 
any change in the Insured’s profession, trade 
or business, or in the duties incident thereto, 
which would alter the Company’s classification 
of the risk, the Premiums and benefits here- 
under shall be modified accordingly, and such 
further adjustment, whether involving a pay- 
ment by or to the Company, shall be made 
so that the status of this Policy thereafter shall 
be in all respects the same as if such modifica- 
tions had been in existence from the inception 
of this Policy. If any payment due the Com- 
pany under the provisions of thes paragraph 
be not made within thirty days after written 
notice and demand therefor, mailed to the last 
known address of the Insured and assignee, if 
any, this Policy will terminate. If the risk 
hereunder, in consequence of any change in the 
Insured’s profession, trade or business, or in the 
duties incident thereto, is not classified by the 
Company as an acceptable risk, the Company, 
at its option, may declare this Policy termi- 
nated and pay the Cash Surrender Value hereof. 

: REDUCTION OF BENEFITS 

If the Insured shall be regarded as totally 
disabled under the provisions hereof, and the 
monthly income benefit to which he shall be en- 
titled hereunder, and under other Supplementary 
Disability Policies issued to him by the Com- 
pany, together with the income benefits, if any, 
to which he shall be entitled, by reason of bod- 
ily injury or disease, under insurance in any 
other company or association of whatever kind, 
shall: exceed in the aggregate seventy-five per 
centum of his former income, ascertained as 
herein provided, the monthly income provided 
for herein shall be reduced so that the total 
monthly income under this and such other in- 
surance, if any, shall not exceed seventy-five 
per centum of such former earned income. In 
event of such reduction future Premiums hereon 
will be equitably reduced, and the Company 
will pay..an equitable part of the Cash Sur- 
render Value hereof, computed as of a date im- 
mediately preceding disability. If, at the time 
of such reduction, there shall be an election to 
have the Premiums remain at their original 
amount, and to leave with the Company the 


day of 


. 


portion of the Cash Surrender Value referred 
to above, and if the Company is thereafter no- 
tified that the income benefits to which the 
Insured was entitled under insurance in other 
companies or associations at the time of ap- 
proval of proofs as herein provided, have been 
reduced or terminated, the monthly income bene- 
fits which may become due hereunder after such 
notification, by reason of his then disabiltiy, will 
be redetermined as herein provided. In event 
of such election, and of the Insured’s recovery 
from his then disability, the monthly income 
benefit provided for herein will be restored to 
its original amount, subject to all the provisions 
hereof. 
CASH SURRENDER VALUE 

In the event of the termination of this Con- 
tract otherwise than by the death of the Insured, 
and while the Insured is not disabled, the Com- 
pany will pay a Cash Surrender Value equal to 
the Net Reserve required for the benefits here- 
in provided, according to Hunter’s Combined 
Table of Mortality and Disability with interest 
at three per centum per annum, 


GRACE AND REINSTATEMENT 


Any arrears of Premium may be paid within 
one month (of not less than thirty days) from 
the due date; or this Policy may be reinstated 
at any time after the said month and within 
three months from the due date upon evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the Company and 
payment of all arrears with interest thereon at 
not exceeding six per centum per annum: Pro- 
vided, in either case, this Policy or the Co-ex- 
isting Policy shall not have been surrendered 
to the Company and that Premiums on the Co- 
existing Policy shall not be in default. 


DIVIDENDS 


At the end of the third and each subsequent 
policy year, while this Policy is in force, it will 
be credited with such Dividends, including the 
portion of the divisible surplus accruing there- 
on, as may be apportioned by the Directors. 
Dividends thus credited will be applied in re- 
duction of Premiums on this Policy unless the 
Insured shall request that they be paid in cash. 
Dividends payable during disability will be paid 
in cash, and will not differ from those of other 
Policies of the same class, under which disability 
has not been established. 


POLICY AND APPLICATION ENTIRE 
CONTRACT 


This Policy, and the application on which it 
is based (a copy of which is appended hereto), 
constitute the entire contract between the par- 
ties. All statements made by the Insured will, 
in the absence of fraud, be deemed representa- 
tions. and not warranties. No statement will 
avoid or be used in defense to a claim under 
this Policy unless it is contained in the written 
application and a copy thereof be attached 
hereto when issued. 

AVIATION RISK NOT ASSUMED 

No liability shall arise under this contract 
because of disease or injury incurred: or sus- 
tained by reason of any aerial flight or journey, 
unless the Insured at the time shall be a fare- 
paying passenger in course of transportation 
from one definite terminal to another by means 
of an aerial conveyance in charge of a licensed 


pilot. 
FACILITY OF PAYMENT 
If it is shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
pany that the Insured is physically or mentally 
incapable of personally receiving and receipting 
for any payments due him hereunder, the Com- 
pany may, at its option, make payment thereof 
to any person by whom, or institution in which, 
the Insured is being maintained, or to any other 
person deemed by the Company to be equitably 
entitled to receive the same in the interest of 
the Insured as trustee for him, unless claim 
therefor shall have been made by.a duly ap- 
pointed guardian or committee of the Insured. 
AUTHORITY OF AGENTS 
No Agent has authority to change this Policy 


or to waive any of its provisions. 
NOTICE OF CLAIM 

Written notice of claim hereunder is required 
during the lifetime of the Insured and during 
the period of disability, and such written notice 
given to the Company at its office in Newark, 
New Jersey, or to any authorized Agent of the 
Company with particulars sufficient to identify 
the Insured, shall be deemed to be notice to the 
Company. Failure to give such written notice, 
and to complete the presentation of proof, 
within the time provided in. this Policy shall 


Capital City to Merge 
With Equitable C. & S.. 


BOUGHT BY HAROLD SPIELBERG 








Deal Brings $700,000 New Capital and 
Surplus Into Equitable; Official 
Changes Made 





Following closely after his purchase of 
the Reliance Casualty Harold Spielberg, 
chairman of the board of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety, has bought the Capi- 
tal City Surety and will merge this com- 
pany into the Equitable as soon as the 
necessary approval of the New York in- 
surance department has been obtained. 

This move will give the Equitable the 
capital and surplus of the Capital City 
which amounts to about $700,000 along 
with its ledger assets of $1,317,903. John 
L. Mee, president of the Equitable, is 
directing the work incidental to clos- 
ing the transaction. 

As a result of the merger directors of 
the Equitable have gone on the board 
of the Capital City. The new lineup of 
officers of the Capital City is: W. W. 
Wilson, president; David- Scope, treas- 
urer; Nathaniel Becher, assistant treas- 
urer; Bernard Spielberg, vice-president, 
and W. Eugene Roesch, secretary. 

Mr. Spielberg and his associates in- 
tend to continue to increase the surplus 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety in 
keeping with the large growth of. its 
business. Its premium volume this year 
has been at the rate of about $8,000,000 
annually. The company recently in- 
creased its capital to $1,300,000 by the 
issuance of 30,000 shares of new stock 
at $40 per share of which $10 was paid 
in to capital and $30 to surplus. 





W. B. JOYCE IN. CALIFORNIA 

William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety, who has been in New 
York City all summer and fall, is now 
at his winter home in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. He will return to New York City 
in January for the annual meeting of 
his company. 








not invalidate any claim if it shall be shown > 


not to have been rea possible to give 
such notice and proof, or that -such notice and 
proof were given as soon as was reasonably 
possible, provided, however, that no payment 
hereunder shall be made as of a date ‘more 
than four months prior to the date of receipt 
of such notice, and in no event as of a date 
prior to the date when the Insured shall be 
regarded as totally disabled under the provi- 
sions hereof, except that, if total and permanent 
disability is established as provided herein, any 
Premium, or instalment thereof, which fell due 
thereafter and during a period of six months 
immediately preceding the receipt of notice of 
claim shall be credited as provided herein; and 
except that, if total and permanent disability 
is established as provided herein, and such dis- 
ability began during the grace period of a Pre- 
mium, or instalment thereof, then in default, the 
benefits provided for herein shall be allowed as 
if the default had not occurred, provided notice 
of claim shall be received by the Company with- 
in six months after the due date of the Pre- 
mium and the over-due Premium with interest, 
as provided herein, shall -be paid by the In- 
sured on or before the date when disability 
benefits would otherwise become payable here- 
under. In every case, proof, as hereby re- 
quired, must be submitted before this Policy or 
the Co-existing Policy shall have been ‘surren- 
dered to the Company. 

The Company, upon receipt of such written 
notice, will furnish such forms as are usually 
furnished by it for filing proofs of claim. If 
such forms are not so furnished within fifteen 
days after the receipt of such notice, the re- 
quirements of this Policy as to proof of claim 
shall be deemed to have been complied with upon 


submission, within the -time fixed herein for fil- * 


ing proofs of- claim, of written proof covering 
the occurrance, character .and extent of the 
claim. 

If any time limitation of this Policy, with 
respect to giving notice of claim, is less than 
that permitted by the law of the-state in which 
the Insured resides at the time this Policy is 
issued, such limitation is hereby extended to 
agree with the minimum period. permitted by 
such law. 


CHANGE IN CLASSIFICATION OF RISK | 


Any change in the Insuréd’s profession, trade 


or business, or in the duties incident theréto, as _ 


set forth in the application herefor, should be 
immediately. communicated -to the Company at 
its office in Newark, New Jersey. If such 


change should iricréase or dimiinish the risk 
hereunder so a§ to alter ‘the: Company’s .classi- 
fication of the risk, the Insured. will be advised 
of the effect thereof under the provisions of 
this Policy. : 


————. 
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Stock Crash Creates 
Fidelity Bond Market 


—_—__—— 


DEFALCATIONS -ON_ -INCREASE 


Ashby E. Bladen Tells Century Indem- 
nity Agents of Increased Need 
for this Protection 





One of the results of the stock mar- 
ket crash which the insurance agent can 
help protect against is the increase in 
thefts by employes, says Ashby E, 
Bladen, secretary of the Century Indem- 
nity, in the “Messenger” of the Actna 
(Fire) group. 

Conditions existing today make con- 
sideration of fidelity lines timely, and 
their systematic solicitation and devel- 
opment in the next few months will pro- 
duce striking results he says. The 
slashing decline in the stock market re- 
ceived front page attention from the 
newspapers for weeks. Always after 
such a sweeping break, there is a wide- 
spread and large increase in defalcations. 
Employes dip into their employer's 
funds to protect stock weakly held, or 
to replace losses-in the market. Debts 
incurred on the basis of paper profits 
cannot be met out of salary, so the em- 
ployer’s accounts are juggled and his 
cash is used to pay the employe’s obli- 
gations. Notes and instalments must be 
paid, and often the employer’s merchan- 
dise is embezzled to provide the where- 
withal. ‘ 


Newspaper Accounts Daily 


_ The slump in security values not only 
increases the chances of loss to busi- 
ness ‘through dishonesty, but it provides 
convincing arguments for use in a fidel- 
ity bond sales campaign.. Almost daily, 
the newspapers carry the story of the: 
embezzlements brought to light. If the 
market’s deplorable collapse has a psy- 
chological effect. on business, as all 
other financial catastrophes have,. any 
resulting slackening of. -industry and 
commerce will be felt in varying de- 
grees by the manufacturers, merchants, 
banks and. business houses in all sec- 
tions. of the country. 

More certain it is that they cannot 
afford to endanger lessened profits by 
failing to.bond employes. There is both 
a duty and.an opportunity for agents to 
develop fidelity lines. Practically all the 
large financial, industrial and commer- 
cial concerns have for years recognized 
the advantage of corporate bonding of 
employes who are in a position to cause 
them loss through dishonesty, but there 
are thousands of concerns of more lim- 
ited capital who are not so protected. 


Smaller Companies Should Follow 
Example 


If the corporations whose assets are 
counted in millions feel the need of such 
protection, can the smaller companies 
afford to be without it? 

Repetition can be risked to point out 
how widespread are the prospects for 
the agent who will give time to a fidel- 
ity sales drive. Every private e:ployer 
of one or more persons who hanile cash 
or other property of the employer, 
who have opportunity to manipulate his 
accounts, should carry fidelity bonds 
to provide reimbursement for losses 
caused by their dishonesty. . 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY DIVIDEND 

The Pacific Indemnity has declared a 
regular. quarterly dividend of $1.50. 4 
share, payable, January 1 to stoc! holders 
of record December 14, An exc!:ange ° 
stock is to be made after the fir<: of the 
-year in accordance with the reccnt five 
for one split-up of earnings of t»e com 
pany on the basis of $21.24 per s:are for 
ten months-of the year. . 





DIVIDEND RATE INCREASED 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety as ee 
clared an extra dividend of 11% 3 
increased its regular quarterly ividen 
rate from 3% to 4%. ~ 
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